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‘TOMORROW 


LOOK AHEAD 


HE NRA is wallowing like 
a ship that has lost its rud- — 


der. Complaints of non- 
compliance are increasing. 
The danger is that industry may 
lose faith in the mechanism. This 


‘may make of the national indus- 


trial recovery act another Volstead 
law. 

Already there are- signs that 
competitors, observing that other 
companies are refusing to comply 
or are “chiseling,” find it difficult 
to resist the temptation to meet 
competition. The real trouble, of 
course, is that businesses in the 
red cannot go along with code re- 
quirements. 

The upshot of it all may be the 
imposition on business and. indus- 
try of more and more responsibil- . 
ity for enforcement. It is the only 
way out. The trade associations 
and local organizations would then 
become analagous to the states and 
cities which have been given the 
task of dealing with the liquor 
traffic. 


v 
Every day _in- 
BUSINESS creases evi- 
NEEDS REAL dence that govern- 


COOPERATION ment control is 

more and more dan- 
gerous to the economic future of 
the Nation and that a system of 
real cooperation between govern- 
ment and business is urgently 
needed if the whole capitalistic 
system is not to be further men- 
aced. 

On the surfage the announced 
abandonment by General Johnson 
of any intention to ask Congress to 
extend the licensing provisions of 
the NRA looked like a swing to 
the right. Actuaily it was a con- 
fession of the difficulties that lie 
ahead in preserving the NRA at 
all. 

Once the law were opened up to 
debate, the small business man 
would insist on exemptions and 
corrections of existing inequities. 
There is plenty of power and au- 
thority in the act to handle “recal- 
citrant” minorities without the 
licensing power. The “blue eagle” 
or what is to be known as the 
“code eagle” proceed from an ex- 
ecutive order. The NRA _ has 
enough teeth in the law as it 
stands. The trouble is finding a 
way to get enforcement of what 
has been done thus far. 


When President 
DEFICIT FAR Roosevelt gets 


UNDER EARLY back from his vaca- 
ESTIMATE tion, Ke will concur 

in General John- 
son's position on allowing the li- 
censing features to lapse and he is 
likely to develop his plans for the 
complete revision of NRA in an 
administrative sense. 

Government finances look better 
if you are convinced the Congress 
is going to stop the spending when 
the January, 1935, session arrives. 


The refunding operations are | up 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


MPLOYMENT, prices and 
farm income as reflected in 
Federal Government reports all 
are showing a steady business 
improvement at this time. 
The volume of factory employ- 
ment rose 6 per cent, and factory 
pay rolls rose 12 per cent between 


January and February of this year, 


and continued to increase in 
March, the Department of Com- 
merce says. 

Gains in factory employment 
compared with a year ago are 33.4 
per cent and in factory pay rolls 
66.5 per cent, the Department of 
Labor reports. 

Farm income rose to $413,000.- 
000 in February compared with 
$254,000,000 a year ago, with large 
benefit payments from processing 
taxes to augment that total in the 
months just ahead, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Wages Go Upward 

Chain store sales in March rose 
more than 33 per cent above a 
year ago. Automobile production 
was stepped up to the highest 
level since 1931 and building con- 
struction showed further marked 
gains for the month. 

A wave of wage raising in many 


industries is adding new millions 


to pay rolls. 
However, these comparisons 
were often with the low months 


of the depression and officials 


point out that in the coming 


_ months the contrasts may not be 


so sharp. There is agreement 
among those handling the gov- 
ernment statistics that business 
activity generally is more brisk 
at this time than at any similar 
period in three years. 

Of the definite evidence of 
economic revival, both big em- 
ployers and important Govern- 
ment officials, are convinced. 

One, Alfred P. Sloan, president 
of General Motors Corporation, 
finds recovery under way with 
“irresistible force.” 

“A Matter of Fact” 

Another, Myron C._ Taylor, 
chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, says that re- 
vival is no longer a matter of 
opinion but a matter of fact. 

A third, W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, thinks that in Some ways 
a “great job’ has been done in 
heading the country out of the de- 
pression. 

It is much the same 
among Government officials. 

Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, repofted borrowers paying 
back loans faster than expected, 
and that demand for new loans 
was less than anticipated. 

Bankers, he reported, now are 
on the lookout for lending op- 
portunities, with idle money be- 
coming “restless.” 

The executive committee of the 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank told Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, that business is looking 


story 


ger strikes are being | 


Adjustment Problem Now Is 


‘Business Turning the 


composed. Not a feet class 
is under way in any district of 
the country, according to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

All of this is reflected in a new 
attitude in Congress where legis- 
lation calling for an extension of 
Federal powers is meeting .more 
opposition. 

Frequently, the expression is 
heard among Congressmen: 

“Let business see what it can 
do. Give it a chance to show 
whether it can take up a bigger 
part of the slack in employment.” 

Evidence that that attitude may 
be having an effect comes from 
several quarters. 

General Hugh Johnson, direct- 
ing the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, is urging industry to 
cut hours as well as to raise 
wages, but he is not demanding 
that this be done in a certain time. 
A policy of conversion by argu- 
ment, he explains, will take the 
place of agreement obtained by 
threat. 

The Company Union 

The bill by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, to outlaw 
company unions faces alterations 
by its.author that have caused 
organized labor's leaders to say 
that they would oppose the meas- 
ure if they are included. 

The much criticized Securities 
Act will be modified in some par- 
ticulars, even Sam Rayburn. 


Upward Go nslnniisalh Prices and Farm Income---In Gene, Activity ls More Brisk: Than at Any 
Similar Period in Three Years---How / AAA and NRA Conflict 


man of the House Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


admits, 

The bill to regulate stock ex- 
changes ts undergoing further al- 
teration and in Congress, when 
reported, will face formidable op- 
position. 

Obvious is a growing senti- 
ment ameng Congressmen who 
face campaigns and elec- 
tion campaigns between now and 


next November, not to take action | 


that might disturb recovery. 

But further Government efforts 
to stimulate business are in pros- 
spect. 


Credit for Business 


One is the enactment. .of. legis- 
lation to make Government and 
Federal Reserve Bank credit avail- 
able to business men over periods 
as long as five years. This would 
involve development of a so-called 
intermediate credit system. It 
may include a plan for direct 
lending by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, as well as 
by the Federal Reserve System. 

Another is a nation-wide drive 
to stimulate home building and 
home repair. Again’ Federal 
credit, as well as private credit 
would be made available. 

The National Emergency Coun- 
cil is making an intensive study 
of this program and will make its 
tepert shortly. _General Johnson 


has said that he probably would 
be asked to direct the building 
campaign when undertaken. 

Aimed at in both of these im- 
pending moves is revival of the 
durable goods industries—those 
involving construction, mining, 
machinery making and other pro- 
duction activities. 

Where Money Is Going: 

But, some observers say, all of 
these activities and even the re- 
covery that has occurred are due 
to the use of Government credit 
and Government spending. 

To what extent may that be 
true? 

The Government's: financial 
statement shows that for the first 


_ nine months of the 1934 fiscal 


year, total expenditures, including 
RFC, CWA, PWA and all of the 
ordinary and emergency activities 
of the Federal Government, 
amounted to $4,848,004,417.17. 
For the same period a year ago, 


when the depression was at its ” 


height, expenditures were $3,777,- 
067,909.16. 

Thus, if recovery has been due 
to Federal spending, it has been 
financed with an extra billion dol- 
lars for three-quarters of the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

The Public Works Administra- 
tion, which was designed as the 
leading spender of the New Deal, 
| has" been able to ene 


Government’s Relief Jobs Are Cut in ‘Half 


But Two Million Persons Are Still on Rolls 


Being Tackled by Federal 
Administrator 


‘THE change from CWA to EWA on 

April 1 4s found by officials, after 
a week of experience with the new 
program, to have done several 
things: 

It has reduced the rolls of workers 
from above 4,000,000 to under 2,- 
000.000. 

it has reduced the expenditures 
from a peak of $70,000,000 a week 
under the Civil Works Administra- 
Lion to about $65,000.000 to $70,000.- 
000 for a full month under Emer- 
gency works administration. 

It has shown that the Federal 
Government is able to give and take 


--——- 


away 2.000.000 jobs without creat- 
ing widespread disturbance. Still 


| the trouble that did occur showed a 


restlessness on the part of the un- 
employed that did not escape offi- 
cial attention. 


An Adjustment Problem 


It has brought complaints and a 
huge problem of adjustment that 
now is being tackled by Harry Hop- 
kins, 
Relief. 

But at the same time the change 
from a program of giving jobs to 
those who could prove unemploy- 
ment, to giving jobs only to those 
who are able to show actual no-cd, 
did not serve to do some things. 

It did not result in the reduction 
in the number of those on relief in 
the United States. 


Administrator of Emergency : 


Meantime, 


in 
Number Requiring Help 
Is Occuring 


It did not bring a lessening of the 
acuteness of the Nation’s relief 
problem. 

Senator LaFollette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, said in the Senate April 4 
that Senators would be surprised to 
learn that the number of persons in 
this country needing help from the 
Government in order to exist, actu- 
ally was increasing. 

Mr. Hopkins on April 6 verified 
that statement. 

He explained that, while definite 
figures are not yet available, he ex- 
pected that the number of those re- 

[Continued on Page 2. Column 3.] 
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only about $81,000,000 out of $3.,- 
300,000 on projects of its own. 
Most of its spending has been 


taken up with $400,000,000 allotted | 


to the Civil Works Administra- 
tion and $179,761,000 spent on 
highways. 

Treasury officials say that the 
slowness of Government spending 
in recent months is not a sign that 
will not be speeded. 

They explain that if the Federal 
Government’s deficit for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, which expires 
June 30, is nearer $4,000,000,000 
than the $7,000,000,000 estimated 
by President Roosevelt, it will 
provide more money to spend in 
the following year. 

Should that be the case, then 
the stimulation from Government 
spending may not reach its peak. 
for several months. 

Signs of Danger 

This picture of recovery and of 
delayed Federal spending does not 
necessarily mean smooth sailing 
ahead. Some Government econo- 


mists already privately are calling : 


attention to what they think are 
danger signals. 

They point out that the recent 
wage increases quickly have been 
-ollowed by price increases. | 

Thus steel workers received a 
10 per cent raise. Almost im- 
mediately steel prices were 
boosted several dollars a_ ton. 
Automobile workers received a 10 
per cent increase. Now most 
companies are raising car prices. 
It is the same story down the 
line. 

The result may be, so the argu- 
ment heard in Consumer Advisory 
Board quarters has it, that indus- 
try will be able to establish prof- 
itable operation on a_e smaller 
volume of sales. 

Prices Provide a Problem 

In that case, with higher prices 
and lower consumption, the mass 
of unemployed workers might re- 


main unemployed. 


This is being termed a “stabil- 
ized depression.” It would mean 
that through artificial controls in- 
dustry would be enabled to earn 
a profit on a lower rate of opera- 
tions, so that the incentive would 
be removed to push volume sales 
through price competition. 

Should that happen, the Gov- 
ernment would be confronted with 
a permanent unemployment prob- 


lem.. 


Also, causing worry, is the 
trend of city prices to rise again, 
while farm prices are having 
trouble holding their own. 

Each time the AAA has man- 


_ age@ to shove agricultural prices 


higher, NRA has come along to 


' aid in a rise of city prices to offset 


partially the farm price gain. As 
a result rural regions remain at 
a sharp disadvantage with the 
cities in purchasing power, accord- 
ing to Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics figures. 

These problems, and a decision 


on whether reform is definitely 


to be subordinated to recovery in 
the months ahead, await the re- 
turn of Presidang Reasevelt for 
answes, 


The STATE 
of the 


UNION 
Today 


A NEWS SURVE 


ployes. 


HERE was a 
slowing: down iff 
ward moveme 


machine of 
during the past week. With th a 

“spark plug” of its engine missing 
the machine was moving on ae 
own momentum. 

President Roosevelt was still 
away on his vacation and come ~ 
pletely out of touch with official 
Washington. 


Congress plodded ahead with its ~ 
legislative program, but completed 
action on only one piece of major 
legislation—the Johnson bill bar- 
ring sales or transactions in future 
issues of obligations of govern- 
ments in default in their debts to 
the United States. This measure 
sponsored by Senator Johnson, of 
California, but endorsed by the 
administration, was passed by the 
House on Wednesday in the exact 
form in which it received the Sen- 
ate’s approval and awaits only the 
President’s signature for it to be- 
come law. 


= 


Already some 
VICTORY question has arisen 
FOR SPOILS as to whether the 
SYSTEM Act will apply to 


nations such as | 
Great Britain and Italy, which 
have made “token” payments on 
their debts. The President has 
stated that he did not regard such 
nations as being in default, but a 
different view has been expressed 
by some of the State Department 
experts. Finland is the only debtor 
nation that has met its obligations ! 
in full when due. ; 

The Administration’s Home 
Owners’ Loan Act, guaranteeing | 
the principal as well as the inter- 
est of the bonds of the Home Owns 
ers’ Loan Corporation, was passed 
by the House on Wednesday in 
practically the same form as in the 
Senate. There was one important 
exception which may delay the 
bill in its journey to the White 
House. 

The House bill did not contain the 
much-discussed Norris amendment 
which would outlaw the spoils sys- 
tem in the appointment of officials, 
attorneys, appraisers and other eme 
It was passed under sus- 
pension of the rules which pres 
vented a vote in the House on the 
amendment, which was eliminated 
by the Banking Committee before 
reporting the bill to the House. Re- 
publican members protested long 
and loudly against elimination of 


the Norris amendment in the de- | 
bate, but in the end only one Rep- 
resentative cast his vote against the 
measure. | 


Chances are that the Norris 
amendment will be restored in con- | 
ference and that the House will be 
forced to accept it then or else re- 
ject the entire bill, which nearly all | 
of them favor because it is dee 
signed to ease the home mortgage | | 
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situation in every State in. the 
Union. Chairmar Steagall, of the 
Banking Committee, denied Re- 
publican charges that the Norris 
amendment had been cut out be- 
cause it would prevent politicians 


from giving all the jobs to Demo- | 
crats whether or not they were the | 
He said the | 
amendment would be a reflection on © 
- require corporations whose securities 


best men available. 


the present Home Loan bank organ- 
ization, which had already filled 
most of the positions 


favored the principle | 


of the Norris amendment, but Mr. 
Steagall said the Committee already 
had acted when the. President’s 
views became known. 

The House on Tuesday adopted a 
resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion by a special committee of five 
members of the House into charges 
of Dr. Wirt, the Indiana educator, 
that the so-called “brain trusters” 
in the Administration were aiming 
at a revolution. Representative 
Bulwinkle, of North Carolina, author 
of the resolution, was named to head 
the committee o° three Democrats 
and two Republicans to conduct the 
inquiry and Dr. Wirt has been sum- 
moned to appear before the commit- 
tee next Tuesday to give the basis 
of his charges 


vv | 

President oose- | 

velt declared on the | 
INTO WIRT eve of his departure 

CHARGES for Florida that he | 


SECURITIES has been made of the | 
ACT MAY BE ffirst Securities Act 
: which became law 
MODIFIED last June. This act 


A nation-" survey of electric | 


power utility rates to be made by the | 


Federal Power Commission, was or- 
dered by Congress when the House 
placed its stamp of approval on a 
resolution sponsored by Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, which previ- 
ously had passed the Senate. 


The Senate devoted most of the 
week to debate on the new revenue 
bill. Slow progress was made be- 
cause of the airing in the Senate 
of a personal controversy between 


Senator Long, of Louisiana, and Sen- 


ator Harrison, of Mississippi, one of 
the Administration leaders, grow- 
ing o f a hearing before the Sen- 
ate oe Committee, to deter- 

the qualifications of D. D. 


Moore,‘former publisher, nominated 
by the President to be internal rev- 


@enue collector at New Orleans, Sen- 
Long is opposing confirmation 
ss t of Mr. Moore on the ground that he | 
is allied with gambling interests in | 


Louisiana, and he had _ several 
clashes with witnesses, lawyers and 
members of the committee, of which 


Senator Harrison is chairman. 
- Committee hear- 
INCOME TAX. ings are held in the 
INCREASED morning, the Senate 
FOR YEAR convening at noon. 


Clashes between the 
two Senators developing in the 
committee sessions were carried 
daily to the Senate floor, to the edi- 
fication of the galleries, but distract- 
ing to calm, senatorial consideration 
of legislative business. 


After the Senate had voted down > 


an amendment offered by Senator 
LaFollette of Wisconsin to increase 
the tax rate on incomes, administra- 
tion leaders agreed to a suggestion 
by Senator Couzens, of Michigan, 
that all income taxes be increased 
10 per cent for a period of one year, 
as an emergency measure. The basic 
rate will remain the same as it is 
now, 4 per cent on the first $4,000 of 
net income. The basic rates will be 
higher, however, after the first 
$4,000. 

This change merely means that 
when you start to figure up your 
income tax next March you must 
tack on 10 per cent. You will not 
have to pay the 10 per cent the fol- 
lowing March unless the Congress 
which meets next January passes 
another tax bill continuing the 10 
per cent for another year Treas- 
ury experts think it is more likely 
to raise the basic rate so the Gov- 
ernment can begin paying back 
some of the money it is borrowing 
now for emergency expenditures. 

The bill as it now stands is ex- 


additional taxes as compared with 


This—increase is accounted for 
largely by the raising of the estate 
or inheritance tax from 45 to 60 
per cent and lowering the exemption 
from $50,000 to $40,000. 


vvy 
The battle which 


EXCHANGE has been raging in 
CONTROL BiLLCongress for weeks 
UNDER FIRE °Ve the proposed 


stock exchange bill 
reached an acute stage during the 
past week The measure is still in 
committees of the two Houses but is 
expected to reach the floor in one 
House or the other within the next 
week or two. 

President Roosevelt has indicated 
that he wanted a bill “with teeth in 
it.” Although the measure has 
been modified somewhat in both 
committees it still has too much 
teeth in it to suit stock exchange 
Officials and many industrialists. 

The argument is advanced that if 
trading on the exchanges is con- 
trolled too much, industry will be 
prevented from getting the new 
private capital it needs. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission would be 
given control over all except the 
small exchanges. 


commission set up with power to 
license exchanges and to enforce 
regulations drawn up by the ex- 
changes themselves. Instead of hav- 


Th 
EMPLOYMENT change 
pected to yield about $480,000,000 in | SITUATION 


$268,000,000 as passed by the House STILL SERIOUS 


ing rigid margin requirements writ- 
ten into the law itself the exchanges 
would leave this question to the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board. In other words the Board 
might decide that more margin 
should be required on one _ stock 
than on another. 

A feature of the bill which indus- 
try finds most Objectionable would 


are listed on the exchanges to make 
frequent detailed reports of their 
financial set-up and condition to 
the Federal Trade Commission. It 
is contended that this is regulation 
of industry of a character that will 
frighten away private capital. 


Similar criticism 


imposes heavy penalties for misin- 
formation given the public on new 
issues of stocks and bonds, even 
when the misinformation is inad- 
vertent, and makes everybody who 
has anything to do with them re- 
sponsible. It has been contended 
that this law has discouraged issues 
of high-grade corporate stocks and 
bonds. 

Whether this is true or not, the 
fact remains that there have been 


very few large offerings since the , 


Act went into effect. 
past week, however, ten issues ag- 
gregating $70,000,000 were registered 
under the Act, with the Federal 
Trade Commission, constituting the 
first serious attempt to raise new 
capital to finance industry since the 
law went into effect. 

At the same time a group of west- 
ern congressmen appeared before 
the House committee which is con- 
sidering regulatory legislation and 
made a plea for modification of the 
law in the interest of western mining 
companies which they contended 


could not meet the drastic terms of | 


the bill. If there is any modifica- 
tion it will be tacke on to the stock 
exchange contrcl bill, the commit- 
tee chairmen indicated, and the 
change will be slight. 

The object of such legislation is 
to protect the public from loss 
through such speculative orgies as 
preceded the crash in 1929. The ad- 


During the 


| 


ministration concedes that stock | 


exchanges are necesasry but it seeks 
to encourage investment and to dis- 
courage speculation. 


General Johnson, 


| LICENSE the Recoyery Admin- 
CLAUSE istrator, hounced 
A PROBLEM during the past ‘week 


that he would not 
recommend that Congress extend 
the life of the licensing provision 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. This provision becdmes in- 


‘operative in June unless Congress 


votes an extension. 

This announcement was regarded 
in some quarters as significant in 
view of the fact that the President 
previously had declared that an ex- 


tension probably would be asked. | 


Although never employed, this pro- 
vision gives the President power to 
license industry and to revoke a 


license if an industry failed to con- 


form with Government regulations. 
In other words, it is a club to assure 
conformance with the codes and the 
Blue Eagle. 

General Johnson takes the posi- 
tion that industry should be per- 
mitted to work out its own problems 
under the codes without any such 
club being held over its head He 


How many Americans would take 
a chance in a billion-dollar lot- 
tery, operated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to obtain funds for the 
Federal Government. How many 
would approve this means of rais- 
ing revenue which has proved suc: 
cessful in many foreign countries? 

On the way Congress determines 
the answers to these questions 
hinges one of the most ambitious 
gambling projects of all time. 

A committee of Congress has con- 
sented to hold hearings on a bill 
proposing to set up a Federal lot- 
tery or lotteries which would be used 
to raise funds not “exceeding $1,- 
000,000,000 in any one year, which 
shall be converted into the Treasury 
of the United States as a miscellan- 
eous receipt.” The measure was in- 


_ troduced into the House by Repre- 


sentative Edward A. Kenney ‘Dem.), 
of Cliffside Park, N. J. 
And the States Also 

Mr. Kenney’s action is the first 
step to obtain authorization of a lot- 
tery on a national scale, but moves 
to obtain State lorreries are already 
pending in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Maine, Massachusetts, and 
Maryland. New York City is at- 
tempting to obtain authorization of 
the New York State Legislature for 
a lottery plan to raise money for its 
unemployed. Legislators in several 
other States are reported to be con- 
sidering lottery proposals. 

The movement for legalization of 
gambling has extended into tne ficld 
of horse-racing. No less than 15 
States now have liberalized statutes 


‘ in regard to race-track betting and 


others have laws which permit a 
certain amount, of racing gambling. 
Ten States within the last two years 
have passed laws permitting race- 
track betting. 

The introduction of the Kenney 
measure into Congressional business 
has caused this paradox: One Sen- 
ate and one House committee are 
holding hearings on a bill to restrict 


gambling on the Stock Exchange | 


while another committee is prepar- 
ing to hear testimony on a bill to 
legalize gambling in a nation-wide 
lottery. 
Hearings to Be Held 

The subcommittee of the House 


- Committee on Ways and Means, 
which has the lottery measure un- 


| 


fears that if Congress begins tinker- | 


ing with the NIRA industry may 
become alarmed that even more 
drastic amendments may be added, 
causing unsettlement and a check 
to the progress which he feels is be- 
ing made toward recovery. 

Whether the General reflects the 
President’s view is not generally 
known in Washington but adminis- 
tration leaders a‘ the Capitol said 
that the licensing provision might 
be extended whether General John- 
son recommended it or not. 


apparent 
of front 
shown by General 
Johnson not 
mean that the Re- 
covery Administration is relaxing its 
pressure on industry. The campaign 
to secure a reduction in hours and 
an increase in wages is being pushed 
forward and steps are being taken 
to prosecute ‘“‘chiselers” when com- 


| plaints on noncompliance with codes 


are proved. Nevertheless the Admin- 
istration believes that more will be 
accomplished if industry is given 
time to work out its problems rather 
than by making threats against it. 

Reports reaching various agen- 
cies of the Government show that 
business is improving and while the 
unemployment situation is still seri- 
ous, Government officials feel that 
industry will be able to absorb more 
and more of the unemployed from 
now on. 


v 

The Works Adminis- 
tration took up the burden of the 
Civil Works Administration during 
the past week. The roll of workers 
has been reduced now from four 
million to less than two million and 
while mgny of those who were em- 
ployed by the CWA hrve not been 
able to secure other employment 
and are still being cared for by the 
Government a large number have 


| been employed in industry. 
The exchanges want a special | 


“We intend to take care of every 
needy person in America” is the as- 
surance given by Harry Hopkins, 
Administrator of Emergency Re- 
lief. He made this statement when 


| 


der consideration has announced 
that it will hold hearings on it, 
starting April 11. 

Proponents of the plan base their 
argument on three points. They 
are: 


crop out in another. In America the 
man of average income has perhaps 
turned to the Stock Exchange be- 


Biggest Gambling Game In History— 
A Movement Toward Public Lotteries 


Advancing Through Congress,.a Bill Will Come Up for Hearing This Week 
To Operate a Federal Lottery Designed to Raise a Billion Dollars 


cause of the prohibition of various | 


forms of gambling. 

“If the speculative instincts of our 
people could be turned into other 
channels, this instinct might be sat - 


isfied without far-reaching economic | 


consequences which come from 
widespread public speculation in the 
stock market.” 


Money Going Abroad 
The extent to which gambling is 
being carried on in this country de- 
spite statutes against it is shown by 
statistics gathered by the Post Of- 
fice Department. It announced re- 
cently that $3,000 000,000 has been 


Underwood & Underwood 


WANTS A LOTTERY 


Rep. Kenny, whose bill io create a 
national lottery comes up for 
hearing in House commit- 
tee this week 


taken from the United States during 
the last three years by foreign lot- 
teries. 

These lotteries have been taking 
large sums from this country for 
Many years. On Aug. 23, 1932, Hor- 
ace J. Donnelly, Solicitor for the 
Department, said that “during the 


| past two years no less than a bil- 


1. Gambling, like drinking, can- | 


not be stopped by Governmental 


edict. Such laws will be violated 
for the same reasons that the pro- 
hibition law was broken. 


2. If a Federal gambling agency | 


such as a lottery is provided one 
source of profits for criminal gangs 
will be eliminated. 

3. Passage of the bill would reduce 


the amount of small speculations on | 
the Stock Exchange, which would . 
be desirable from an _ economic | 


standpoint. 


In support of these contentions 
there is offered the conclusions re- 
garding stock exchange regulation 


. Submitted by an interdepartmental | 


committee headed by John Dickin- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. The report of the commit- 
tee Says: 

“It must always be recognized 
that the average man has an inher- 
ent instinct for gambling in some 
form or other. It has been recognized 
as a social evil, always inveighed 
against since early times. No 


lion dollars have been kept from 
going out of this country in sup- 
port of foreign lotteries.” He added: 
“Notwithstanding the craze _ for 
gambling via the 4ottery had 
been greater than at any other 
time since the days when the Lou- 
isiana Lottery operated in full 
swing, the Post Office Department, 
by constant vigilance, has rendered 
ineffective attempts to conduct lot- 
teries through the mails.” 

News items telling of the winnings 


rackets, 


— 


stake in the Irish Hospital Sweep- 
stakes or any other huge European 
lottery with prizes running into mil- 
lions of dollars, may have many 
qualms as to the wisdom of his in- 


vestment. 


It is impossible for postal author- 
ities to check on all the mail com- 
ing from Europe. Lottery tickets 


take only a small amount of space | 
and even though some of them are | 
confiscated they represent no value © 


in themselves and the loss is slight 
to the operators. 


Among the Rackets 
Local American gambling rackets 
take many forms. Betting is done 
on sweepstakes based on _ horse 
races, on “policy” or “numbers” or 
other forms of lottery, generally op- 
erated by criminal elements. 


“We still have rackets and they | 


are supporting organized crime 
through the vast revenue they de- 
rive from policy tickets, ticket num- 
bers, crooked games of dice, roulette 
wheels, slot machines, marked cards 
and other forms of ‘come-on’ games 
of chance,” says Mr. Kenney. “The 
swag runs into the millions of dol- 
lars. Figures here and there would 
indicate hundreds of millions. Many 


of the slot machines bring in a net 


profit of $100 a day. 


“Some of the larger operators own | 


no less than five thousand of them, 
placed in stores, back-rooms, where- 
ever they may. Gunmen aid in the 
collections. I Know of a man who 


spent $110 to collect a jackpot of | 
$16, so great are the odds against | 


those who play these slot machines. 
We must offer something that is 
lawful to take the place of these 


to afford opportunity to | 


meet the unquenchable desire and | 
urge to speculate in a self-respect- | 


ing and wholesome manner. 
“The one way is to cut off the 
chief remaining revenue of organ- 


ized crime and have the Govern- | 


ment step in and give the plain cit- 


izen a chance to better his condi- | 


tion. 
supply a legal outlet for the specu- 
lative urge of many of our people. 
It would attract thousands upon: 
thousands of our citizens who pa- 


 tronize lotteries conducted under 


of lucky American ticket holders of | 


European sweepstakes are additional | 


evidence of the popularity of lot- | 


teries in this country. For every 
one who wins there are a hundred 
thousand who lose. 
Fanning the Flames 

Some of the winnings are large, 
in rare instances amounting to 
nearly $1,000,000. Others winners 
may get $25,000 or $50,000 and 
smaller winnings are often reported. 

News reel pictures of poverty- 
stricken persons who 
wealth from purchase of lottery 
tickets fan the wave of speculation. 
Following publicity of lucky draw- 
ings the sale of the tickets grows 


Sales, 


attained .. 


much easier and the elevator boys, | 


cigar store clerks, news dealers. and 


others who handle them readily | 


swell their commissions. 
Since the traffic in lottery tickets 


method of combatting it has ever | is illegal there is always the chance 


been completely successful. If abol- 


Being Tackled by Federal 


Administrator 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ceiving aid increased both in Feb- 
ruary and March. But the expecta- 
tion is that with Spring, the normal 
curve will be downward again. 

Not a fast decline, however, ac- 
cording to expectations in relief 


justment Problem Now Is 


headquarters. In fact, there already | 
is questioning whether the $600,000.- | 
_ 000 that remains for relief is going to | 


last for the number of months ex- 
pected of it. 


There are many reasons given by | 


Mr. Hopkins for the prospect of 
heavy relief rolls in a period of busi- 
ness improvement. 

In the first place, he explains, 


_ people out of jobs, but not on relief 


| destitution. 


before are running through their 
resources faster than those on re- 
lief are getting jobs back again. 


This tendency increases the longer 


the depression lasts. 

In the second place, experience 
shows thet those who lose their jobs 
last are the first to get them back, 


the announcement was made that 
the CWA was to be abandoned and 


he made it again during the past 


week in respense to protests from 
ll parts of the country that the 
ending of CWA work was causing 


C. G. MARSHALL. 


because they usually are the most 
efficient. This again helps to ac- 
count for the anomoly of rising re- 
lief loads in. a period of recovery. 
Such is the official explanation. 
Right now, when those out of 
work are inclined to question the 
Federal relief program because of 


.CWA abandonment, there is being 


given a re-statement of relief policy. 
Statement of Policy 

As stated by Mr. Hopkins: 

“We intend to take care of every 
needy person in America. 
trying to meet this problem squarely 
on the basis of need. It is a large 
order to fill, but we intend. to fill it 
in conjunction with the States and 
the counties. 

“What the cost will be we do not 
know. We will spend what is needed. 
What we want to avoid is a break- 
down of relief standards.” 

These observations were made in 
the period when complaints were 
pouring in*because of the end of 
CWA. 

The demand came from several 


sections that the Federal Govern- 


ment should provide a job for every 
person out of work. 

But te give an average of 3,000,- 
000 jobs over a period of five months 
cost the Federal Government nearly 
$1,000,000,000 Mr. Hopkins has made 
known. Continuance of that pro- 
gram would have meant a crushing 
burden on the Federal Treasury. 

Now the system is modified and 
confined to cities, with those getting 
jobs required to prove need, and 


We are | 


the auspices of other governments. 
Purchasers of fraudulent securities 


an honest lottery controlled by our 
National Government, and the lowly 
man might not be prone again to 
stake his all in stock of enterprises 
in which men in high places, as rev- 


An approved lottery would | 


OMORROW WH 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


proceeding satisfactorily. The bud- 
get deficit is now about $2,700,000,- 
000 and we have the remainder of 
April, all of May and June yet in 
which to spend $1.300,000,000 and 
make the $4,900,000.000 which has 
always been the conservative fig- 
ure as to the size of the prespective 
deficit. It may be that Mr. Roose- 
velt predicted $7.300 000,000 as the 
deficit largely to keep Congress 
from authorizing any more. 

Certainly we shall not go be- 
yond $4,00000.,000 at the present 
rate of disbursements. 


“he pressure 
INCREASED increase taxes 
REVENUES oeing felt. People 
A BIG HELP who own govern- 


ment bonds will feel 
better about it if they see there is 
an intention ultimately to balance 
the budget. 
Senator Couzens of Michigan for a 
flat ten per cent assesment on the 
total tax an individual pays is in 
line with the desire to oring rev- 
enues 1p as q-vickly as possible. 
Perhar: the biggest surprise is 
going to be in the liquor revenues. 


These receipts would jump _ pro- 
gressively if the government really 
went cfter the bootlegger and the 
illicit distillers. Just the other day 


that the latter is stagnated by de- 
flationary influences in the securi- 
ties law. 


Proposals have been made in both 
houses to amend the act. The pur- 
pose is by no means to reduce the 
effectiveness of the law in prevent- 
ing fraud but rather to make it pos- 


- sible for securities to be sold at all. 


The difficulty is not cured by 
merely permitting applications at 


' the Federal Trade Commission to be 
- approved. The so-called retail mar- 
| ket in securities is as much effected 
_ by the ambiguous provisions of the 


to | 
is | 


law as is the primary market. 
On top of the experience we have 
had with the securities law, the pro- 


| posed control of stock market opera- 


tions has complicated the whole 
financial picture. Everybody wants 
gambling reduced to the minimum 


' and crooked issues or stocks from 


The amendment by | 


being sold.. But here again there 
seems to be no sound reason for in- 
terfering with the legitimate trans- 
actions that make it possible for se- 
curities to have a ready market. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 


_ had the original stock market con-: 


trol bill been passed we might have 


| had a set-back in business and a 
They will be larger than expected. | 


I learned tha* che total capacity of | 


the stills being seized was about 
equal to that of the lawful manu- 
facturers’ present capacity. And we 
know that the government isn’t 
capturing fifty percert of the evad- 
ers of the liquor taxes. 

It seems penny wire and pound 
foolish to have curtailed the prohi- 
bition force. The bureau of in- 
ternal revonue needs more money 
and so does the Department of 


Justiee if tax coliections are to be | 


increased. Public opinion may 
crystallize on th's and demand a 
broader drive against the bootleg 
elements. It would help the Treas- 
ury immeasurably. 


panic. 

The bill has been rewritten three 
times. It will be changed some 
more before the measure goes 
through. And it will pass. Some 
kind of legislation is inevitable now 
because the stock exchanges which 
had their chance to regulate their 
own affairs forfeited that oppor- 
tunity by delay. The final bill to be 
effective will depend in the last 
analysis on the cooperation of. the 
governing bodies of stock exchanges 
for its enforcement. Otherwise. 
bootlegging of securities and disre- 
gard of law will become widespread. 


Business improve- 


SHORT RANGE ment continues on 


The issue—whether 


RECOVERY we shall have recov- 
OR SOCIAL ery or social reform 
7 REFORM? first—is gradually | 


elations show, gambled the money © 


of men in low places.” 
The “Numbers” Game 
“Numbers” has become one of the 
most common forms of lotteries. 


Growing Use of All-wave Sets Brings Problem as Dial- 


In this “game” as well as old-fash- | 


ioned “policy” 
combinations of numbers, 


the players selec? 
usually 


made up of three digits, which they | 
wish to play. In one of the common | 
forms the player is given a choice | 


of any three numbers from 001 to 


999, thus getting a 999 to 1 chance | 


for success. 


Payment, however, is generally 


made on the basis of 500 to 1 or at | eenteel the estesinat 


most 600 to 1. The winner is de- 
termined by Stock Exchange total 
clearings of banks, mutuel 


racing odds, or other routine items | 


in the day’s news. In some cities 
“numbers” are played so universally 
that the winning combination of 
numbers is known each day by a 
large percentage of the population. 


The contention that a national | 


lottery might lessen stock market 
speculation was given support re- 
cently during a hearing before the 
House Committee on Laterstate and 
Foreign Commerce by a conversa: 
tion between Mr. Kenney and Rich- 


Meantime, Increase in the 


Number Requiring Help 
Is Occuring 


wages adjusted downward in many 
cases. 

Increasingly, as the depression 
goes on, the type of individuals 
applying for relief rises, according 
to Emergency Relief officials. 

Today Mr. Hopkins sees need for 
giving special attention to the needy 
in the white collar class. It is in 
this class, his exper‘ence shows, 
where the individuals have suffered 
most severely hecause of an unwil- 
lingness to ask Government help. 

Now plans are oeing carried out 
to make it easier, in keeping with 
self-respect, for the white collar un- 
emploved to take their cases to relief 
headquarters. 

Also receiving continued attention 
are the educational plans of the 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
Aid for education is being continued 
with the best of results. 

The cost of caring for this coun- 
try’s unemployed, judged by past 
exper‘ence and the present. trend of 
demand, is going to ke higher than 
Congress expected when it author- 
ized $950,000,909 to wind up CWA 
and to carry through the next fiscal! 
year. 

Additional money supplies may be 
needed before many months have 
gone »y. Where it will be found has 
not yet been determined. 


| 


VAN 


growing clearer. 
The revision of the Securities Act 
furnishes a test. Overwhelming evi- 
dence has been furnished to the ef- 


a revival of capital markets and 


VIEW STILL 
ENCOURAGING“ 


the assumption that 
Administration 
will soon recognize 


_ the wisdom of consolidating its own 


position and removing the obstacles 
to recovery which Washington itself 
has set up. And it’s better than a 
good guess that these obstacles will 
be gradually removed or reduced in 
their capacity for harm to recovery. 
The short range view is still one of 


| optimism. The long range view de- 


| pends on whether we stop the spend- 


might be content with patronizing | fect that business revival waits on | ing next January. 


Davip LAWRENCE. 


ISHING VEIL OF SECRECY _ 


IN POLICE RADIO MESSAGES 


twisters Intercept Private Communications 


THE GROWING USE of com- 


bination broadcast and _ short- 
wave radio receiving sets by the 


public lies a source of possible dam- | 


age to the efficiency shortwave com- 
munications, 


development in modern efforts to 


Several instances have been re- | 


including the police | 
radio, latest and most spectacular | 


| 


ported to the Federal Radio Com- | 
mission of the interception of po- | 


lice radio messages by persons who 
have used the information thus 
gained to help criminals to escape 
the police. 

In this connection the Commis- 
sion warns that the Radio Act ol 
1927 provides that no person not 
authorized by the sender may inter- 


cept or divulge the contents of any © 


radio message. Exception to this 


ruling is made only in the case oi — 


radio communications broadcast or 


transmitted by amateurs or others | 


for the use of the general public or 
relating to ships in distress. 


Penalties Under Law 
Heavy penalties are provided for 
violations of this section of the 
Act. A fine of not. more than $5.,- 
000 or imprisonment for a term of 


not more tha. 5 years may be im- | 


posed for each offense upon which 
conviction is obtained. 
Because of the trouble which po- 


lice officials have encountered from | 


interception of their messages Con- 
gress has given serious considera- 


tion to a bill providing that “no 


person shall use, operate or possess, 
in any vehicle within the United 
States, or any place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, any shortwave 
radio receiving set without a pere- 
mit.” 

In some cities police officials have 
expressed sympathy with this bill. 
But such. legislation would hinder 
experimental work in development 
of the shortwave radio. Therefore, 
says the Commission, it is not de- 
sirable to enact the proposed law. 

One of the recent cases of inter- 
ception of police information re- 
ported to the Commission involved 
a young man in Baltimore. He in- 
tercepted a police call on a short- 
wave receiver in his home and noti- 
fied the law violators to whom it 
pertained that the police were going 
to arrest them. The young man 


’ himself was taken into custody and 


found guilty of violating police 
regulations. 

Despite the occasional reports of 
interference with police work 
through interception of messages, 
the great majority of radio listen- 
ers do not abuse the confidential, 
information they receive over their 
shortwave sets, according to the 
Commission. 

George B. Porter, acting general 
counsel for the Commission, says 
that if any serious abuse is made by 
the general public of private radio 
messages vigorous steps will be 
taken to invoke the law. 


oo 
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Battle Line Forms 
In Fight to Relax 


Security Control 


The Amendment to Exclude 
Small Exchanges; Recent 
Spurt in Issues as a Factor 
In Dispute 


Both the country's stock exchanges and 


those businesses interested in floating new | 
stocks and bonds are trying to throw off , 


plans for actual or proposed Federal con- 
trol of a rigid type. 

Eight successive weeks of negotiations 
and two letters from President Roosevelt 
had failed by the end of last week to pro- 
cuce agreement in the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee or the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee on a bill 
to regulate the practices of stock ex- 
changes. 

The first important action of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee was an 
amendment to the stock market control 
bill to permit the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to exclude small exchanges fror regu- 
lation. This amendment was adopted 
unanimously April 6. 

Almost a year of operations under the 


first Securities Act, the one controlling 


new flotations of stocks and bonds, had 
Stirred up a chorus of protests against it 
as too drastic. 
test by western Congressmen on behalf of 
mining stocks brought the first indication 
that the controversial penalty sections of 
the Act might be modified. 
Large Scale Flotation 

But last week also brought the first 
large-scale effort to float securities under 
the Securities Act. Ten issues, aggregat- 
ing $70,000,000, were registered under the 
Act preparatory to issuance. One issue, 
offered by a Boston investment trust, alone 
amounted to $48,100,000. These large 
issues may be the first ‘serious attempt of 
business to do its financing under the 
Securities Act as it is, penalties and all. 
(List of registrations on page 17.) 


The stock exchange control bill, which. 
is to be the second Securities Act, re-. 
mained last week in the Committees of 
Congress which are trying to perfect it. 
of Florida, | 


Senator Fletcher (De.), 
Chairman of the Senate Committee, pre- 
dicted that the bill will be reported in 
about its present form, but members of 


the Committee maintained that a majority | 
of their number still favor further modi-. 


fication. 
A barrage of crticism against the bill 


continued to come in from the various) 
industries. | 


stock exchanges and some 
Members of the Commiitee who favor the 
bill declared that a powerful, highly 
financed lobby is at work to defeat the 
measure. 

The stock exchanges themselves last 
week prepared a substitute bill which they 
suggested be passed. The draft bill sub- 
mitted by the exchanges differed from the 
present bill in the following respects: 


New Commission Proposed 


Instead of the Federal Trade Commis-_ 
sion, a new Federal Stock Exchange Com- ! 
mission would be given control over the: 


exchanges and power to license all of 
them. Rules of fair practice would be 


enacted by the exchanges themselves, al- | 
though the Commission could order cer- | 
tain rules, and the enforcement would be. 


entirely an obligation of the Commission. 
Control over the controversial question of 
margins, instead of being written specific- 


ally into the law, would be given over to. 


the discretion 
Board. 


of the Federal Reserve 


From Cleveland came the protest of 
125 industries against the proposed bill. | 
In 43 communities the workers in ex-. 
changes and brokerages which would be. 
affected by the bill organized to protest 


against it. 


To Washington came Samuel Unter-- 
myer, New York lawyer and long-time 


Last week a united pro-| 


THE STORY 


OF THE | 


PRESIDENTS WEEK 
A TRIP FAR AWAY FROM THE CARES OF STATE—GETTING PERSPEC- 


TIVE—EXTENSION OF THE VACATION—EASTER 
SERVICES AT SEA 


(THE telephone is a wonderful in- 
vention. But did you ever get 
just outside the sound of its voice 
for a whole day and a night and 
then another day and another? 
There’s one place you can do it to 
the queen’s (or the President’s) 
taste and that’s (Yo-ho!) on the 
rolling deep. And no callers. At 
the first sight of the alien lugger 
it’s “man the one-pounder, dirks 
and cutlasses ready to resist the 
boarder, with death and no quarter.” 
For those who wish to speculate, 
the question whether the President, 
who knows all about how much fun 
it is to go fishing, didn’t plan to 
take a two-week trip all the time, it 
is interesting. The last one he took 
didn’t do him any harm. He went 
away with a load of troubles and 
came back with some pungent rec- 
ipes for settling them. Then it was 
the London Conference and his mes- 
sages to the woys in dear old Lon- 
don were so salty that they settled 
that affair in short order. And 
maybe wresling with a marlin, or 
barracuda, two of the most vicious 
of the deep-sea fighters, will develop 
just the strangle-holds he needs to 
take a fall out of some of the Ad- 
ministration’s trouble-makers when 
he gets back. 

There’s nothing like a sea-voyage 
‘to get perspective. 
of that around, usually a whole ho- 
rizonful of it, and what chance to 
get rid of that troublesome affliction 
that anybody faced with a thousand 
details a day encounters—inability 
to see the woods for the trees! You 


weed. 


pointed out, is all speculation. 
All we know here'in Washington is 
what we read in the papers, so let’s 
speculate further: 

What does a President think about 
when he isn’t presiding. 

For a correspondent patiently 
waiting for news in the little cubby- 
hole between the teléphone booths, 
off the Executive Offices waiting- 
room with the dusty photographs of 
his predecessors to clear 
“when” on the walls—that’s a mat- 

worthy of consideration—about 
the only matter to consider, with so 
little for even the staff to do that 
good Captain Dalrymple, of the 
White House Police, has time to get 
the tooth out that’s been bothering 
' him so long. 

Well, let’s take a random shot. In 
the first place, Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t 
have to worry about Huey Long, 
raring and tearing around the Sen- 
ate. Or the Stock Exchange Bill or 
the Securities Act or Brain-Trust- 
busters, or whether or not the Blue 
Eagle is threatened with pip. 

When the first tantalizing, smells 
of the morning coffee float up from 
the galley—if they can find their 
way that far alone on the Nourma- 
hal, there isn’t any worry about the 
“agenda.” There will be no weep- 


critic of the New York Stock Exchange, 
to urge Congress not to pass the present | 
bill. To enact it would precipitate seri- | 
ous deflation, he said. He agreed with the 
stock exchanges themselves that margin | 


There’s plenty | 


don’t have that difficulty with sea- | 


UT of course this, as we have | 


back | 


ing Congressman begging for pork © 


or pie, no worried experts expound- 
ing the principles of some complex 
economic principle. Only that gen- 


requirements should be handled by the 


Federal Reserve Board. 

While its companion measure was 
lingering in committee hearings, the first 
Securities Act was having to meet a storm 
of criticism in its actual operation. Be- 
tause the Ac‘ imposes heavy penalties for 
even inadvertent misinformation on se- 
curity issues, its critics claim, it is dis- 


couraging high-grade issues of corporate | 
stocks and bonds, delaying the financing | 


of industry. 
U. S. Chamber Reports 

During the past week the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, issuing a special] 
report on the Securities Act, joined the 
ranks of it cpponents on the grounds of 
excessive penalties. Other recent critics 
of the Act have been the American Bar 
Association, the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the Investment 
Bankers Association, the National Asso- 


ciation of Manufacturers, the Business | 


Advisory and Planning Council. of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Con- 
sumers’ Goods and Capital Goods com- 
mittees of the NRA. 

Not until Representative James G. 
Scrugham (Dem.), of Reno, Nev., called a 
meeting of western States’ representatives 
April 5 to confer with James M.. Landis 
of the Federal Trade Commission, who has 
charge of the enforcement of the act, was 
there any indication that the penalty 
clauses of the Securities Act might be 
changed. 

The principal protest of the Congress- 
men was that mining is suffering from 
the provisions of the act. It was pointed 
out, by Representative Isabella Greenway 


(Dem.), of Tucson, Ariz., that mining is) 


an industry where speculation is the para- 
mount consideration. Mrs. Greenway, 
Representative Scrugham and others de- 
clared that there would be no mines if 
it were not for the gambling spirit which 
is inherent in the mining business. 
Cites Liability Provisions 
Senator Hayden ‘(Dem.), of Arizona, 
told Commissioner Landis, “One cannot 
see into the ground any farther than 
another” and that the Securities Act had 
made it impossible to obtain new capital 
for mining ventures or to procure persons 
to serve as directors of new companies be- 


cause of the liability provisions of the | 


Act. 

Commissioner Landis admitted to the 
gruup that there is difficulty in applying 
the requirements for registration of se- 


tle cluck-cluck of> little waves 
against the hull as the good ship 
strains at her hawsers, or the shriek 
of the tackles as the small-boats put 
out for the grounds where the bone- 
fish and marlin play. 


x* 
WHEN Secretary 
in his office while his colleague, 
the lucky Mr. McIntyre, administers 
the Little White House under south- 


MORE AND BETTER F 


Early, marooned 


ern skies, came out with the first 
scoop the local boys have had on 
their luckier colleagues, it wasn’t 
such a surprise. 

The President, it said, had can- 
vassed his Cabinet and his Con- 
gressional co-workers and found 
there wasn’t much doing along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, so “ho-hum, 
anchors a-weigh, we'll make it an- 
other week!” 

And why not! 

For the rest, all we know in Wash- 
ington, as we said before, is what 
we read in the papers. We know, 
for instance, that on Easter Sunday 
the good ship lay at anchor off 
Rocky Point in the Bahamas and 
that the President, exercising his 
rights under the ancient laws of 
the sea, as commander-in-chief of 
the navy and in the absence of a 
duly ordained chaplain (there was 
none on board) conducted Easter 
services on the shining deck of the 
“Nourmahal” with the crew and 
passengers spic and span and ev- 
erything shipshape. 

Then at 10 p. m. the yacht nosed 
her way through the shoals and 
channels seeking the haunt of the 
waiting fish. 

N. Monday the world learned fish- 
ing was good and the trip was 
to be extended. The ship was pro- 
ceeding to another ground, because 
of rough weather, where “a good lee 
was available.” Here Elliot and 
James, the President’s sons, dipped 
down in a navy seaplane and came 
aboard, James to remain for the 
duration of the trip and Elliot to re- 
turn and give the first “eye witness” 
account of the welfare of the party. 
He had found his father, he said, 
in white pants, and the cock-eyed 
linen hat already made famous in 
photographs taken aboard the Presi- 
dent’s own little “Amberjack.” He 

was feeling “swell.” 

Elliot also spread a fishing story 
with the reverse english. And when 
newspaper and radio took up the 
tale there came, the next day, a de- 
nial from the outraged fisherman.™ 
The President had caught fish, 
plenty of ’em, the tale of a mis- 
guided son to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The “libel” furnished chapter of 
humorous comment over the air but 
it was too juicy a piece of bait for 
the newspaper men to disregard. On 
Friday the wise newsmen, quick to 
see a chance for a possible interview, 
sent a solemn memorial to the 
President, offering to form a com- 
mittee to “investigate” the affair as 
he had humorously suggested. The 
President, seeing that he was 
“hooked.” good-naturedly agreed to 
a rendezvous to be named later. 
The elated writers, with prospects 
of a real “eye-witness” story in the 
air, sHarpened their pencils and 
tightened their flying-belts. 

By Tuesday the Sunday papers 
had caught up with the yacht. 
stuffed into the mail pouch for good 
measure and, like the postman on 
his daily hike, the President pored 
over their contents along with the 
official mail and reported that he 
had enjoyed it. 

Then came, one after another, the 
brief dispatches that scattered the 
few crumbs of information the world 
was waiting for. But it was mostly 
of weather and tides and the day’s 
haul and nothing whatever of af- 
fairs of State. ‘ 

Which, perhaps, is evidence 
enough of what a President thinks 
about when he goes fishing. 


RECASTS 


UNDER WEATHER BUREAU PLAN 


-Six-hour Reports to Bring Better Service—More Accuracy 


How’ll you have your weather? In six- 
hour doses, aS soon as it can be arranged. 
says Uncle Sam, whose report card shows 
that he is a 90 per cent accurate weather 
diagnostician. 

To double the weather dose by taking 
'a clinical reading of the skies every six 
hours instead of the present twelve, the 
'Weather Bureau explains, will make for 
‘more accurate forecasts. Besides, the 


| predictions will cover a longer range than | 


the present 36-hour forecasts, 

But it will take time—probably five 
years—to improve Uncle Sam’s weathe 
| Service, because weather prognosticating 
is a complicated business. A start will be 

-made next July 1. 
Present forecasts are based on observa- 
tions taken twice per day—just before 8 
am. and 8 p. m.—at more than 200 sta- 
tions over the country. Besides, reports 
‘are received from ships at sea, from 
| Alaska, Canada, Mexico and other coun- 
tries. 

All these facts are compiled in a rush. 
and an hour and a half later they take 


‘the form of the official forecasts which 


A New NRA Regulation 


| On Cut-price Practices 


A ten per cent “mark-up” above whole- 
‘sale prices, to provide for the costs of store 
‘labor. has now been ordered by NRA Ad- 
'ministrator Hugh S. Johnson to apply to 


curities to mining companies. He pointed | 
out that in spite of these difficulties and | 
in addition to the cost of registration, 
that $50,000,000 in new mining stocks had | 
been registered with the Commission. — 
The Commissioner also pointed out that 
more gold stocks than any other mining 
stock had been registered with the com- 
mission. He said that no director or offi- 
cer of a company would be liable for the 


iContinued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


all retail stores in the country other than 
food and drugs. 

Already a six per cent mark-up has been 
provided for the retail food industry. 

Involved is not a general price advance 
of this amount, but a requirement that 
store owners add at least 10 per cent to 
the wholesale cost of their goods. in order 
to provide for selling expense. This pre- 
vents stores from selling at or below costs 
in order to attract business. , 

Aimed at is a check to price cutting. 


| And Longer Range to Be Possible 


are flashed to larger cities by telegra)h, 
telephone and radio. 


In that brief 90 minutes a lot of compil- 
ing is done. Entries are made on charts 
showing lines of equal pressure and tem- 
perature—isobars and isotherms the scien- 
tists call them. 

Other charts show changes in pressure 
and temperature, as well as places where 
there is rain, sleet or snow. Then there 
are reports on wind direction and velocity 
at various levels in the atmosphere. A 
few stations report temperature and hu- 
midity in the upper air. 

What happens in the 12-hour periods 
between forecasts often has a lot of ef- 
fect on the weather to come, says W. R. 
Gregg. chief of the Weather Bureau. By 
cutting the interval in half, the forecasts 
will be more accurate. ) 

A few stations send up airplanes with 
meteographs to follow the movements of 
the air masses, which after all are the big 
factors in lower-air weather. Under the 
new plan. more stations will be set up to 
watch air mass movements. This will make 
it possible to predict arrival of storms 
farther in advance. 


are ready for the public. These forbear 


Requiring Directors 
To Own Bank Shares 


Every director of a national bank would 


be required to own in his own right shares | 
of its capital stock, not less thar’ ten} 


shares if the bank has a capital of $25,000 
or more, nor less than five shares if the 
capital is less, if Congress enacts a bill 
already passed by the Senate and favor- 
ably reported to the House by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. The bill 
‘S. 2601) would repeal contrary provisions 
in Section 31 of the Banking Act of 1933 
regarding stock ownership by directors of 
Federal Reserve member banks. 


| American Tourists 


Spending Less Now 


Reduced Buying Power Keeps 
| Travelers at Home 


The new. cheaper American dollar defi- 
nitely did one thing during the past year. 

It helped to put a decided crimp in the 
urge for foreign travel on the part of 
dollar holders. Finding that their money 
would not buy as much abroad as before 
the United States currency was reduced 
in value compared with foreign cur- 
rencies, would-be tourists stayed home. 

This is shown by a report by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce which 
discloses that Americans traveling abroad 
spent only $298,000,000 in 1933, a 33 per 
_ cent decline from 1932 and a decline of 
tw cent from the $821,000,000 spent in 


Tourist expenditures in the past have 
done much to offset the so-called “favor- 
able” trade balance which this country 
enjoyed because its exports exceeded its 
imports. They were the major item of “in- 
visible imports” that helped to balance up 
the books of foreign trade. This past year 
their importance in this regard decreased 
sharply. 

Canada was a principal loser of Ameri- 
can tourist trade, the report disclosed. 


Renovation of Homes: 


Big Program Planned 


NEC Would Cheapen Cost and 
Give Jobs to Million 


Under study by the National Emergency 
Council is a vast program of home re- 


building and iepair, designed to give jobs | 


+ 1,000,000 persons before the Summer is 
over. 

Ways are being devised to obtain cheap 
credit, cheaper building materials and 
cheaper labor, in order to encourage home 
owners to put their properties into better 
' shape. 

If the program is finally rounded initio 
shape, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Adminis- 
trator of the NRA, will probably be called 
‘upon to sell it to the country, utilizing 
| the machinery of the Recovery Adminis- 


tration. 

Seven States have set up legal frame- 
_work for low-cost housing programs. Illi- 
nois and Kentucky are the latest to pass 
housing laws which provide for State 


projects tor the benefit of 
earners. Other States having housing 
| programs are Ohio, New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, New York and Maryland. 

Many cities have a real housing short- 
| age, Says the Public Administration Clear- 
‘ing House of Chicago. England has rec- 
ognized the need of housing by recently 
appointing a Minister of Housing. 


‘investigating committee, April 10. 


to St. Paul, Minn. 


younger members of the Army Air Corps. 
'an order has been issued by the Army re- 
_lieving them of air mail duty. 


to get mutual agreements of States to aid 


agencies to construct and operate low-cost 
low-wage | 
shall, without the consent of Congress, 


Who’s Who in Brain Trust; 
Educator Wirt May Tell 


Who's who in the so-called “brain trust” 
at Washington may be listed by Dr. 
William A. Wirt, educator, of Gary, Ind., 
when he appears before a special House 


The committee, headed by Representa- 
tive Bulwinkle (Dem.), of Gastonia, N. C., 
sponsor of the investigating resolution,’ has 
been created to inquire into allegations of 
radicalism and published statements that 
certain members of the administration’s 
“brain trust,” not specified by name, are 
blotting overthrow of Government. 

Dr. Wirt says the brain trust, whoever 
the members may be, depends on propa- 
ganda as a means of overthrowing the 
present social order. He criticises what 
he calls regimentation as a means of 
economic recovery, says he discussed the 
Government trend with some members of 


the brain trust last Summer and was 
frankly told he underestimated the power | 
of propaganda. | 


No More Air Mail Duty | 


For Younger Army Fliers. 


The Pos. Office Department has ad- 
vertised for bids for temporary air mail 
service over four additional routes. Bids 
are to be opened April 27. 

At the same time that it announced the 
advertisement for bids the Department 
announced the opening of service on the 
4°8-mile air mail route from Chicago, Ill, 


To prevent further accidents among 


This or- 
der, releasing all members of the last 
three graduating classes from the Ad- 
vanced Flying School at Kelly Field, 
Texas, from carrying the mail, was issued 
after six members of these classes had 
been killed and four injured in crashes in 
connection with air mail service. 


Cooperation by States 
In Prevention of Crime 


Criminals move rapidly from State to 
State, as do necesasry witnesses in court 
proceedings. Yet today there are no bar- 
riers between the States obstructing these 
activities. A move, backed by Attorney 
General Cummings, is now on in Congress 


each other in prevention of crime. 
The trouble arises from the provision in 
the Federal Constitution that no State 


enter into an agreement or compact with 
another State. The House Committee on 
Judiciary has favorably reported a bill 
(H. R. 7353) granting this consent to any 
two or more States to agree to cooperate 
in suppression of crime and to work out 


An UP-TO-THE-MINUTE COURSE 
TO MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


You are invited to send at once for a booklet describing 
a reading Course deSigned to meet the new business 
conditions. Entitled “What a Business Man Must Know 
Today,” this booklet explains how the Institute’s up-to- 
the-minute Course can help you win a degree of financial 
security which most men only attain after years of effort. 
Write today for this practical guide to your future in the 
new business era. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


746 Place, New Yors, N.Y 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


problems of law enforcement. 


Business 


Jeday s SOCIAL and BUSINESS CENTER 


Most people think of The Waldorf-Astoria as New York’s sparkling social center. Yet, 
it is one of New York's most important business centers as well. Leaders of finance, 


industry, and world affairs all meet here. Located on residential Park Avenue, 


work part time. 


many industries 


Cargoes that put 
Americans out of work 


THERE is often a suspicion that when a great in- 
dustry speaks in its own behalf, it has a hidden 
purpose. ... The facts in the situation confronting 
the United States sugar refining industry today, 
however, speak for themselves. 

"When workers in the great refineries of the princi- 
pal seaports of the country see cargoes of refined 
sugar being unloaded at their very doorstep, they 
know that every bag means just so much less work 
for them and their fellow-workers, just so much 
less business for the community in which they live 
and for other communities of fellow Americans! 
Tropical refineries hum, United States refineries 


No one can seriously question the efficiency with 
which the American refiners have served the Ameri- 
can public in supplying it with the finest sugar, in 
all required varieties, at a low and reasonable price. 
In the years 1922 to 1931, 19 American refineries 
paid out $231,605,137 in wages and salaries. They 
pay out for materials and supplies, including coal, 
oil and power, approximately one billion dollars in 
a normal ten-year period, furnishing business for 


and employment for many thou- 


sands of our people. 

These cargoes of refined sugar are being dumped 
here from the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Cuba 
because we have a tariff schedule which gives, in 
effect, not only free trade to all island refiners but 
a virtual subsidy to Cuba. This has already resulted 
in a loss to Americans of a market within their own 
country equivalent to the annual consumption of 
sugar in the following 21 states: Maine, New Hamp- 
- shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Delaware, West Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Arkansas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Wyom- 


United States Cane Sugar Refining Industry 


Refineries in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas and California 


ing, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Colorado, 
and Oregon. 

The sugar refining industry has been singled out 
for this kind of foreign invasion, Other importers 
of raw materials are carefully safeguarded. Raw 
cocoa beans, for instance, are admitted free of duty; 
but finished chocolate must pay a 40% duty! Raw 
silk is free of duty; but finished silk must pay a 
duty of 65%! | 

No country can surpass the United States in the 
modernness, efficiency and sanitary cleanliness of 
its sugar refineries. 

Experience demonstrates that the cane sugar in- 
dustry attains its highest development by produce 
ing raw cane sugar in the tropics and refining it in 
the country of consumption. This method utilizes the 
most efficient factors in both fields and renders the 
best permanent service to the public. | 

American refineries operate under the NRA, 
American refineries also pay larger taxes and re- 
cently a processing tax on supplies. Cubahas tropical 
labor, pays no processing tax, and enjoys a subsidy 
in addition! This is what closes domestic refineries 
and takes business from the coal fields and supply 
firms everywhere. 

The cane sugar refining industry, like many other 
American industries, has grown through 200 years 
with the needs of expanding America. Its purpose 
has been to receive the raw materials from sugar- 
producing areas of the world and refine them into 
an essential food for the entire country. So effi- 
ciently has this service been rendered that neither 
drought nor flood, hurricane nor war have hitherto 
impaired the service it has performed. 

It is certainly in the public interest to 
keep this great industry within our borders. 
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Majority of Press 
Favors Control of 
Stock Regulation 


Survey of Editorial Opinion 
Shows 57 Per Cent Urge, 
Adoption of Pending 
To Control Exchanges 


THE REAL DICTATOR 


Newspaper debate over stock market re- | 
gulation gives evidence of the existence in! 
American public opinion of an irresistible | 
force and an immovable object. Two 
radically opposed points of view hold sel 
battle lines and the nature of the con- 
troversy is such that the outcome is a 
matter of relative strength of th two 
matter of relative strength of the two 
any indication of change from one side to 
the other. 


Examination of a large group of repre | 
resentative papers, with policies which 
are typically American and reveal all 
stages of economic opinion, show the 
division to be in these proportions: In 
favor of the legislation to control the 
stock exchanges, 57 per cent; against 
control of exchanges, 43 per cent. 
There is no middle ground, but a great 
national issue on which individual citi- 
zens and communities have taken defi- 
nite stands from which they give no | 
evidence of a disposition to recede. 


Blame for Market Crash ) 
Opinions as voiced in editorial pages re- 


flect a certain degree of resentment to- 
ward those who participated in the 1929 
stock market crash, which in the minds | 
of some citizens was a factor in the crea- | 
tion of the depression. There is also a 
clearly defined national tendency to be- 
lieve that stock transactions of a certain 
type are forms of playing with chance, an® 
have no legitimate place in business. 

On the other hand, it is contended by 
defenders of the market that the big dis- 
aster was a result and not a cause of 


Cartoonist Warren in the Buff 


alo Evening News 


NATION SHOWS ITS HOSTILITY 
“TOWARD FUGITIVE MR. INSUL 


the meeting place of those wno deal in Dad Effects of His Flight on Utilities and the Legal Pro- 


securities should not be too rigidly hamp- fession Are Cited 

ered in the exercise of business talent. | 

Strong support is given to the theory that | , 

business of this type needs a clear field.' GMALLNESS of the world and the futility ; doubted that his long search for a haven 

It is further of the attempt of Samuel Insull to| safe harm 

strictions have the effect of interferin | now. unjust, ’ 

with the logical course of wholesome ree escape legal proceedings in the United’ Gividual’s unwillingness to stand trial in 

ing. States impress American editors, as they the vicinage of his former triumphs should 
Features of legislation that create limits Comment on the “modern Homeric wan-| be held against hundreds of men and cor- 

for margins in connection with stock derer” and the action of Turkey in tak-! porations that never had anything to do 

transactions receive a certain amount of , 

attention. Proponents of legislation held | 


ing him into custody. with the actions for which he is indicted. 
that such limits furnish a protection for | 


But it is plain human nature to build up a 
rather extensive symbolism on the Insull 
| ‘ losses of investors 
persons who may become victims of American advice on the Wisdom companies and his ight trom the 
professional traders. Equally vigorous Op-| ¢hat might have been shown if he had | “ooh | 
ponents of legislation consider it beyond remained at home. Comment is prac- pier le Buesaeke 
the reasonable powers of Government to tically 100 per cent hostile to the man | That symbolism Mr. Ins mse 
determine conditions of credit between Jno is wanted. might have forestalled or even  trans- 
brokers and their clients. 
Mystifying Legislation 


for his own advantage if he had 
Discussing the relations of Mr. Insull | tate. 
to public utilities in this country the Wall’ Other great figures of the late New Era, 
“The Fletcher-Rayburn stock market | Street Journal voices the opinion that the | ovortaren y the consequences of their 
regulation bill,” according to the Hartford | former utilities leader, as reflected in the| errors or sheer bad luck, or by both, have 
Times (Dem.), “is so long, elaborate and Opinions of his former associates, “was the | gone better for themselves, for their fam- 
technical, involving thousands of words of | unwitting author, prior to the breakdown | jjies and for all who followed their leader- 
mystifying print, that only fit.ancial ex- Of his series of holding and investment! gnin py seeing it through at home than 
perts have anything approaching a clear ;\companies, of a great deal of the anti- they could have done by running away.” 
conception of its meaning. To men with | utility bias then and thereafter in the) 
practical minds, in or out of Congress, it Public mind.” ; 
is a pig in a poke. All the average Sena-— Injury to Utilities 


Punished Already 
Several other papers agree with the 
tor or Congressman will know about it. ‘ ; i] if he had remained at home. and 
is that it is a bill for stock market regu- ' The Wall Street paper continues as to (Css . - 


rospects that faced the fugitive: 
lation and is designed to represent less | "ME P one the resulting howl of the effort to escape extradition destroyed any 
drastic regulation than was provided In jGustry on its public relations side, as Prospect of comfort that he might have 
the original draft. this theory goes, that left the utility clov- had abroad. It is further believed by 
“To be sure, the measure has been urged erfield open to free grazing for the politi- some newspapers that he has already 


by a special committee of high repute eq] herd. Suffered severe punishment without go- 
after months of intensive study. But the «whether there is much or little in that ing to trial in his case. 


tne Wagner-Lewis bill to create Federal 
Javea which would be used in the battle 


‘has the endorsement of President Roose-— 
| velt, but is felt by some to have serious | 


RESS THE NATION THINKS 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOING 


> 


Harm Foreseen 
In Kmploymen 
Insurance. Plan 


Excessive Tax Burden on, 
Industry and Extension of | 
Federal Power Feared by. 
Most Fditors 


‘RITICAL expressions of opinion show , 
‘ a minority favorable to the merits ol 


( 


against unemployment. fhe measure | 


GETTING READY FOR THE PRESIDE 


Pur IN AN 
CLAUSE BANNING 


BAIT WITH HOOKS 
CONCEALED IN A 


+ 


be 


'T’S VISIT | 


~ 


UNFAIR PRACTICE 


! 


The method proposed for this legisla- 
tion is to levy a 5 per cent tax on Pay, 
rolls to create a fund to provide payments | 


to those who may, at some future time. | 


be forced out of employment. 


In the clear division of opinion as to , 
the adoption of the proposal, 38 per | 
cent of a large group of papers, from 
which comment has come, give support 
to the bill, while 62 per cent are 
against it. 


On account of the tax, which is assumed | 
by the editors to increase the cost of 
business employing substantial amounts 
of labor, it is made a condition of in- 
dorsement by a few that the placing of 
a tax should await such time as the Na- 
tion has emerged from the depression. 


one 


, conclusion that he would have suffered | 


‘that, at his advanced age, the continued | 


Otherwise, it is felt that hardship would 
be in store for American business. | 


The Moral Responsibility | 
Favorable arguments are made by those , 
who are convinced that “it is right that | 
‘industry should give protection to em- | 
| ployes that may be laid off through no 
‘causes for which they are responsible.” 
|The legislation is declared to be framed 
with recognition of the fact that the pub- 
‘lic often has to take care of idle labor. 
| One provision of the legislation is that, 
‘under the taxing system, money shall be 


vartoonist Byck in the 


EDITORS OPPOSE ANY PLANS 
“FOR STRICTLY ‘CLOSED’ SHOPS 


i 


Brooklyn Times Union 


restored to employers who have contrib- 
‘uted to a State system of unemployment »; 

‘insurance, and that this return payment Ninety Per 
‘should be treated as a means of equaliz- 

‘ing the cost to employers, where Staté@| 


+ 


Cent of Press Against Union Feature of Wagner 
| Labor Board Bill 


and Federal measures exist as parallel 
| Systems. | 

The necessity for such legislation is re- through editorial opinion, is overwhelm- 
viewed by the Philadelphia Evening Bul- ‘ingly opposed to the establishment of the 
,letin (Rep.) in the statement of the rea- ‘closed shop in industry through any Fed- 
.sons behind the current legislation. The | eral legislation such as the Wagner la- 


‘Bulletin says: bor bill, which aroused one of the bit- 


“Through the employers, subject to such terest battles under the present Adminis- | 


Federal taxes, it is expected that State tration. 
‘Legislatures will be prodded into the de- | 
is action. State actiop,.so far, where | 
| the need for such insurance has been rec- | 
|ognized, has been limited to setting up 4° 
formula, in some cases to creating boards | 
‘of inquiry, and effective operation has’ 
been delayed on the plea of industry that) 
it must have time to get on its feet before | ¢he existence of the company union as 

assuming new obligations. | - an important factor in collective bar- 

The Actuarial Problem | gaining, 10 per cent. 

“That plea is reasonable enough. And! Two separate opinions; suggesting 
‘the actuarial problems of insurance Of theories apart from those involved di- 
employment and wages is difficult and has | rectly in the principal issue, are presented 
not been solved. -by newspapers. One of these, the Phila- 


Papers from all parts of the country 
reveal the one-sided division of convic- 
tions indicated by these proportions: 
Opposed to labor measure, either be- 
cause of its definite provisions or be- 
cause of its possibilities, 90 per cent. 
In favor of the bill, if it can maintain 


legislation, But there has been increasing ocratic leanings) holds that it may be 
warning to industry that unless it shall) possible to have the closed shop, with an 
proceed voluntarily to effective solution of | open union, thus, in its judgment, pro- 
the problem and to the working out of a viding safeguards for the freedom that 
plan that will give the worker some reli- may be expected to benefit both labor and 
able assurance of continued subsistence, capital. The Record says: 

‘compulsory action by State Government | 
| would come.” 


will be the tragedy of labor if it does not 


| Throughout the discussion, there is ® make the concessions needed to shorten 


‘ background inspired by the conviction that 
unemployment is always to be found, and |, 
'that the duty of taking care of the vic- 


the struggle for higher wages. 


“There is legitimate objection to hasty delphia Record, (Inaependent, with Dem-_ 


“It is now labor’s turn to plan—and it. 


“Let union labor go on fighting for tine 


closed shop will give a particular . 
group of workers a ‘monopoly’ in any in- | 


‘dustry which signs up. 
| “The closed shop is needed to enforce | 


the 


‘wage and hour contracts, Without a_ 
. shop closed to nonunion men, the union | 
must fail. Its members can gradually 
be replaced by unorganized workers: it | 
can’t collect its dues if nonmembers re- 
ceive the same terms; it can be fought | 
by favoritism. 

“But a union which seeks a closed shop | 
contract should open its .membership to 
all qualified workmen. The employer 
should be free to hire whom he pleases, 
and the union should be ready to make. 
such men members as soon as they are 
hired.” 


Transition from the old to the new is. 
emphasized by the Danbury ‘(Conn.), News-_ 
Times, (Ind.) which takes the view that 
under the protection of the Government | 
and the New Deal, the need for labor con- | 
flict has passed, and the possibilities for | 
the future lie within the sphere of co- | 
operation between government and the | 
two factors in employment. That paper ; 
argues: 


The NRA and Unions © 
“The National Recovery Act creates the | 


te 


+ 


Curb on Immigration 
Receives Approval 


Entering Aliens Described as a 
New Relief Burden 


{From the. Lowell 
Leader: | 

If the advice of a committee chosen by 
Secretary Perkins to study the subject is 
taken, there will be no rash tinkering with 
the existing immigration regulations. The 
committee finds no reason for substantial 
amendments. It is firmly convinced that 
the present system of restrictions should 
be continued. And it is considering not 
only the interests of our own people but 
those of the potential immigrant. 

The truth is that the unemployment 
problem in this country has not been 
solved. Were the bars to be let down for 
aliens, most of them would be unable to 
find work. And their presence here would 
only add to our expenditures for relief. 

The inference is that Secretary Perkins 
agrees with the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. And majority opinion in the coun- 
try will certainly be with the committee. 

Nor is it fair to denounce this policy as 
a selfish one. The fact is that we are 
not now in a position to absorb unlimited 
immigration. And the chances are that 
we shall never be able to return to the old 
free-entry plan. 


(Mass.) Evening 


would willingly see the American Federa- 
tion with more power, because they feel 
that the Federation is a bulwark against 
communism and socialism. 

“The standard labor unions have not 
even the machinery with which to handle 
modern labor problems. The Federation 


‘has temporarily put aside in part the craft 


union, and is_ substituting industrial 
unions, or verticals, which once were 
anathema. 


“But where rights are granted by law, 
and will be given to any worker upon 
proof that he is denied his rights, need for 
the old fighting union, with its great war 
chest, will become less and less. 

“The day may come when labor will be 
in one group, but this group will be a 
protege of the Gevernment, it will be 
under Government supervision and will 
not be a voluntary, unregulated organiza- 
tion, like present type unions. : 

Against Labor Supremacy 

“These old unions have done a great 
work; but for the work just ahead, they 
‘are outmoded, as the event will more and 
more show.” 

Considerations that are involved in the 


National discussion of the labor measure 
Sentiment of the Nation, as expressed , ment, voiced by motors and steel, is that | 


are largely those of a strategic character, 
as he press understands the conditions. 

y papers quote Henry I. Harriman, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, as saying that “under sece 
tion 7a of the industrial recovery measure, 
the employe is protected from inter- 
ference, restraint or coercion by the eme 
ployer of labor or his agent, but it is 
equally important, as the President has 
pointed out, that the employer be proe 
tected from interference, restraint or co< 
ercion on the part of labor organizations." 

Cites Union Achievements 

“Prosperity,” according to the Miami 
Herald (Dem.). “cannot be attained by 
conflict. It cannot be secured by turning 
the direction of industry over to a few 
labor leaders, whose chief interest is their 
own personal jobs rather than the wele 
fare of the whole; taking the real au- 
thority away from the industrialists whe 
made the business whose genius brought 
success. Only the unions would be in 
the saddle, men who have had little or na 
part in the establishment of American 
industrial supremacy. And the public 
would be ignored.” 

The point at which government enters 
into the matter is stressed by the South 
Bend Tribune (Rep.) “With the argue 
ment: Some prominent friends of organs 
ized labor are pointing out that the Wag- 
ner bill might eventually put the workers 


country has not asked for it, and does ' theory of Mr. Insull’s relation to utility. 
not know whai it is likely to get if the | tro 


_ proposed law is to be enacted. . 
Possibility of Harm 


,closed shop—but let it drop the idea of open shop, compels no worker either to | into the government straitjacket with the 


join or not to join a union, forbids the , employers. That surmise is based on the 
employer to discriminate against workers, | fact fhat government supervision of labor 
Whether they do or do not belong to unions might be necessary to avert abuses 


Development of relations among nations tims rests on communities. the closed union. 
ubles in the past, it can’ hardly be) in dealing with the subject of extradition | A Good Beginning? “Closed Shop, Open Union” | 
| i “A beginning must be made somewhere,” | “ ‘The Closed Sinop but the Open Union, 

is the slogan labor needs at this crisis in 


_ ject, the Syracuse Herald, observing public’ thinks the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep.), 


“The National Securities Act, passed 
under similar circumstances, has done se- | 


‘curiosity as to the rights of the United 
| States, offers the explanation: 


THE HONEYMOON IS OVER 


“and perhaps this present bill is the right 
way of making that beginning. Certainly 


Comine 
TO wre wild 
FRAMKUINE 


rious harm, The stock regulation law: 
might do more. Certainly it would prove | 
a havoc-working thing if it should have 
the effect of chilling the markets by in- 
terfering too much with free investment 
and speculation enlivened by professional] | 
operations which, while subject to abuse, | 
may be indispensable to a healthy condi- | 
tion. 


“The greatest ambiguity in the present 
bill arises from the tremendous breadth 
of discretion which it gives to the Fed- 


. “Having landed. in Turkey, he is now | American muddling efforts to care for the 
confronted by a peculiarly unaccommodat- | unemployed in this depression have com- 


|ing extradition law in his new place of pared unfavorably with,the operation of 


-\vefuge. For it happens that Article 19 of ,wnemployment insurance in England dur- | 


‘the Turkish penal code includes a pro-, ing the same period. The results have not 
| viso that any one in Turkish territory who been so good and the expense has been 
\is accused of having committed a fraud | heavier. 

against a friendly government may on a “But it can not be urged too strongly 
request by that government be examined that the start of these reserve funds should 
_by Turkish courts and committed for trial. ; not take place until a reasonable degree 
‘The sting in the Turkish statute, from the °f prosperity is restored. The time to 
‘Insull point of view, appears in the ad- | Prepare for the next depression is after 
| the present one is over. Otherwise in- 


| unions, and gives to all workers the right 
its affairs, and the affairs of the Nation. to collective bargaining through chosen 
| “Union labor has not, in many cases, | representatives. 
‘had a much clearer conception of its own “The chief need for the old fashioned 
and national interests than has industry. labor union was that the workers might 
‘Its insistence on the closed union as well be able to bargain on equal terms, which 
as the closed shop has weakened it, kept 
Hit from making headway. 

“Even now the chief anti-union argu-' 


would confer with them. 
“There is a group of employers which 


of power harmful to the public interest. 


‘they could not do unless the employer . 


‘If union labor were to dominate industry,’ 
they contend, ‘the public would soon de- 
mand strict government regulation of 
union activities. The workers themselves 
therefore, have good reason to hope that 
whatever action is taken by Congress on 
the Wagner bill will be based on more 
than short-sighted sentiment.” 


eral Trade Commission in the matter of 
requiring information from corporations 
whose securities are listed on the ex- 
change. There is practically no limit in 
that respect and while there is no direct 
intent to enable the Trade Commission. 
to manage these corporations, the indi- 
rect effect in that direction could, con- 
ceivably, be far beyond the purpose of an 
exchange regulation act. 

“The measure surely should be amended | 
to enable corporations to know with some ' 
definiteness what hangs over them in the | 
way of governmental scrutiny with ref- | 
erence to their most intimate and vital | 
business affairs.” 


Too Many Sets of Teeth 


Arguing in defense of the proposed reg- , 
ulation measure, the Chicago Daily News | 
(Ind. Rep.) remarks that “no one can 
_ quarrel with the desire of President Roost - 
velt for a regulatory law that has tceth in. 
it,” but that “the trouble with the Flet- 
cher-Rayburn bill is that it has too many 
unnecessary sets of teeth.” The Daily | 
News says, in review of the whole situa- 
tion created by the demand for this legis- | 
lation: 

“The background of the amended 
Fletcher-Rayburn bill is found in the 
‘eighteen months of dizzy speculation that | 
culminated in the crash of 1929. In that, 
gilded period of easy profits, corporate | 
directors and officials speculated freely in 
the stocks of their own corporations. | 
Market rigging was common, and pools 
circulated tips with greater regard fo1 
profits than for truth. 

“Many financial statements were so mis- 
leading as to verge on fraud. The pay- 
ment of bonuses to company officials was | 
carried to unjustifiable extremes, diverting 
funds that should have been saved for pay 
rolls and dividends. 

“That public sentiment 


would turn 


against the sponsors of such practices Was | 


inevitable. 


Chronicle 


strikes hard, at most of the abuses that 
prevailed on the stock exchanges five years 
ago. 


| ditional stipulation that the charged of- 


fense must be neither political nor mili- 


tary, but if it is proved he is a culprit he 
may be handed over to the government 
_ that has asked for him. 


It has been improved greatly by amend- | 


ment, but it is still a bill of vengeance, 


rather than a judicious effort to further 


the legitimate activities of the securities 
exchanges and of the brokerage fraternity 
generally.” 
Right to Oppose Measure 
An important feature of the debate cen- 


cause of the reported protest from Athens. 


_ing slender thread or which to hang the | 


ters around President Roosevelt's state- | 


ment that “a highly organized drive” is 
being conducted against the bill. On this 
point the Baltimore Sun ‘Dem.) makes the 
statement: 


“In view of the possibility of real dam- 
age to perfectly legitimate business, it is 
difficult to understand why the investment 
community should be singled out for im- 
plied criticism because of the ‘highly or- 
ganized drive’ against this bill. After all, 
it was this same highly organized drive 


which effected the modifications of the | 


original bill to meet criticisms, some of 
which were advanced by Assistant Secre- 


‘lary of Commerce Dickinson and which 


are now accepted by all but the newest of 
the New Dealers.” 


It is pointed out by the Lowell Courier- | 


Citizen (Rep.) that, “since the principal 
purpose of the stock exchange bill is to 
prevent the continuance of methods which 
the governors of the exchanges have hith- 


i erto approved, it is not surprising that ~ 
The Fletcher-Rayburn bill is; Wall Street is not satisfied with the ad- 


_ & product of that reaction. It strikes, and! ministration’s amended measure.” 


Loopholes Avoided 
“This reveals an extraclitional arrange- 


ment which contrasts sharply with thé, 


loopholes ik. the Greek system under 
which Mr. Jnsull found comfort and safety 


for a year and a quarter or so. It there-. 


fore looks es if the famous fugitive had 
nearly reached the end of his struggle for 
freedom. 


“There is still a possibility of delay be- 


against the detention of one of its ships 
in a Turkish port. Insull’s counsel—he 


always has one or more at hand—may. 


-make the most of it; yet it is an exceed- 


refugee’s las. hope for continued free- 
dom, if freedom it can be called.” 
Throughout the editorial discussion 
there is evidence of lack of sympathy for 
the fugitive, while the question is raised 
by the Savannah Morning News (Dem.) as 
to relative degrees of suffering inflicted 
on the stockholders of the utilities struc- 
ture, and the man who was once the dic- 
tator of its affairs. 

The legal profession is placed by some 


representative newspapers in an unen-' 


viable position as a result of the wander- 


ings of Mr. Insull and his experiences with | 
The Los Angeles Times | 
(Rep.), remarks “the legal profession may 


foreign courts. 


be enjoying the emoluments of this sort of 
practice now, but one of these days the 
public will be angry enongh to put a stop 
to it.” 
Oiher comments direct attention to the 
difference between Greece and Turkey in 
the possibility of escaping the necessity 
for the delivery of Mr. Insull and it is 
pointed out that “while Turkey may suffer 
from the woes inherent in a dictatorship, 
she has no political lawyers, while Greece 


lis differently situated.” 


dustry will-have to carry the double load 
| both of the costs of present and future un- 
employment.” 
The Tax Burden 
Opposition to the legislation is based 


. upon two lines of thought, one that the tax 


burden would be too great, and the other 
‘that there should be a check on the ex- 
tension of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
government. 

It is argued by some newspapers that “a 
'most objectionable provision would force 
| submission of every State unemployment 
_insurance law to the Federal Government 
for official approval, thus violating ac- 
|cepted American principles. Many news- 
papers Day strong tributes to the justice 
of any plan which would care for the 
person forced out of employment without 
having personally contributed to his own 
misfortune. but doubt the reasonableness 
of the official remedy. Rights of employ- 
ers are specially emphasized and political 
_use of the funds is considered by some 
pavers to be a dangerous vossibili‘y.” 

It is pointed out by the Wichita Eagle 
(Ind.), that “the heart of the proposal is 
that the pay rolls of industry shall bear a 
lax of 5 per cent to provide for a huge 
fund out of which employes would get 
‘pensions when they are laid off or in- 
capacitated.” The Eagle mentions the 
estimate that “this fund, to start with. 
would be a billion dollars.” | 

The Nashville (Tenn.), Banner (Ind.), 
makes the comment on the proposed in- 
surance plan. 

“The chief arguments lisi'ed against the 
proposal are: its doubtful constitutionality; 
that the tax proposed is too high; that the 
intervening time before collecions begin 
is too short, industry having had insuf- 
ficient time to recuperate from the de- 
| pression; that the Federal Government 
assumes no obligation in connection with 
the tax collections, and that the tax would 
penalize rather than reward individual 
employers who voluntarily put into effect 
jan unemployment insurance plan.” 
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Making lt 


Easier 


To Assist Needy — Melodrama and Comedy 


Owners of Homes 


Congress Approves Plan ‘to 
Guaranty the Principal 
Of Two - billion - dollar 


Home Loan Bond Issue 


Two billions of dollars of bonds. Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed as to both principal 
and interest. authorized for issuance by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, will 
finance Federal emergency loans in the 
interest of distressed home ownership in 
the land during the coming vear. 

Congress authorized the bonds guar- 
anteed only as to interest. in the origina] 
law creating the Corporation. Now both 
houses of Congress have passed the bill 
(S. 2999) to guarantee the nrincipal as 
well as the interest. 

The Senate passed the bill. March 19. 
with the Norris amendment prohibiting 
partisanship in selection and appointment 
of the Corporation’s agents and other 
employes, and making merit and efficiency 
the sole qualification for appointments 
and promotions. 


Merit System Rejectec. 
But the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, reporting the bill, omitted 
the Norris amendment. Its action was 
sustained by the House when it passed 
the bill, April 5, under suspension of the 
rules; which precludes any change in the 
measure on the floor of the House. Now 
conferees of the two houses must agree 
whether to restore the Norris amendment 
or leave it out of the coming law. 
During the House debate, Representa- 
tive Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Alabama, 
in charge of the bill, stated that the bill 
does not contemplate loans on new build- 
ing construction. The bill sets aside a 
fund of $200.000.000 from the bond pro- 
ceeds for immediate advances for main- 
tenance, repairs, rehabilitation, modern- 
ization, rebuilding and enlargement of 
real estate. 
Relief for Home Owners 
The law provides a method by which the 
financially distressed owners of 


Comedy Lines, Clashes of Witnesses and Harsh Words 
Mark Consideration of Nomination 


* IS ONE of those dignified, white and 
crimson committee rooms—number 312 
—in the Senate Office Building. It is not 
at all the kind of a place where one would 
iook for a vaudeville show or a sparring 
match. Yet for two or three days this 
past week there has been more vaudeville, 
verbal sparring and excitement in that 
imposing room than anywhere else in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Senaje Finance Committee has been 
holding a hearing on the nomination of 
Daniel D. Moore for the post of Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the State of 
Louisiana. Sounds simple enough, doesn't 
it? But, ah, the complications. And, oh. 
the fireworks. 

These brought such crowds of spectators 


to Room 312 that, finally, even standing. 


space was gone and guards refused ad- 
mittance to any one not Officially con- 
nected with the business in hand—which 
turned out to be quite a bit of a fracas. 
Senator Long is opposed to confirmation 


clung to his story until he had told what 
he had set out to tell. The story was not 
humorous, but because the Senator per- 
sisted in his intention to tell it, the re- 
cital rocked the audience. r 

Seldom, indeed, is a committee hearing 
of such acute dramatic interest. The one 
thing lacking was a prize-fight referce to 
shout above the testimony: ‘Ladeez and 
gentlemen: In this corner we have ——”" 

The referee came pretty near being 
added to the proceedings, too, In the 
course of its trail through insane asylums 
and race horses, the testimony at last de- 
veloped into an accusation by Attorney 
Edward Rightor, of New Orleans, that 
Senator Long himself was interested in 
the Jefferson race track. 

Senator Long replied that this was an 
“infamous falsehood!” He had never, he 
asserted, bet on a horse nor been on a 
race track in his life. Attorney Rightor, 


whanging the table with his fist, cried 
that the Senator “wouldn't dare say that 


of the nomination of Mr. Moore. The fire- | if it weren’t for all these people here.” 


works eventuated largely from the fact 


small 


homes on the eve of foreclosure and evic- | 


tion may refinance a mortgage, 


secure | 


easier terms. and a short moratorium on) 


payments until better times. 
on loans where the bonds are exchanged 


for mortgages does not exceed five per} 


cent and cash loans are at six per cent. 
Operations may go back to January, 
1930, for relief of mortgagors. The whole 


and afford suitable credit facilities for 
those desiring to become home owners. 
The House vote on the bill was 339 ayes to 
1 nay. 91 members not voting. 


Invisible Trade Balance 
Is in Favor of Greece 


Private Greek investments in the United 
States practically equal American invest- 
ments in Greece, about $20,000,000. . These 
are aside from 
and are of a long-term nature. Few 
short-term investments are noted by the 
Department of Commerce. Last year 
American tourists spent about $800,000 in 
Greece, a million dollars in 1932. Resi- 
dents of this country remitted about $17.- 
000,000 to residents of Greece last vear, 
$11,000.000 in 1932 and $25.000.000 in 1931. 


Telegraph Companies 
Before the NRA ‘Court’ 


Telegraph companie are having their 
day in the NRA court. Next to come will 
be a competing industry. telephone com- 
panies, which have taken much telegraph 
trade in recent vears. The telephone code 
will be up for hearing April 23. Two 
codes have been submitted. one for the 
Bell System and one for independents. 


On 
Everybody's 
Tongue 


E VERYBODY’S asking for Rewco 
Rye because it is just what the 
label says it is—a genuine straight 
rye whisky. It’s bottled straight 
from the charred oak barrel — 
without artificial coloring or 
aging. That's why it has the in- 
imitable real rye flavor. Be dis- 
eriminating. Demand Rewco 
refuse substitutes. The low price 
is something to be thankful for. 
THE AMERICAN MEDICINAL Spirits 
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The interest . 


intergovernmental debts | 


All these people here, a highly enter- 


Underwood & Underwood 


THE ‘KINGFISH’ IN ACTION 


Words of all kinds were hurled all over the room as Senator Huey 


Long, at Senate committee hearing, opposed confimation of 
Orleans revenue collector. 
' Lower left, Col. E. R. Bradley, one of the witnesses 


that Senator Huey P. Long declared the. 
purpose is to encourage home ownership Office of collector was dominated by Col. 


Daniel D. Moore as New 


‘John P. Sullivan of New Orleans. Col. 
Sullivan said it wasn’t any such a thing; 
so Senator Long rebutted. 


Col. E. R. Bradley of Kentucky, owner | 


of Kentucky Derby winners, got into it. 


Senator Pat Harrison. of Mississippi, took , 


a hand. Finally the matter of insane 
asvlums of Louisiana was injected into 
the melee of testimony. 


Good Vaudeville Show 
With Prize-fight Effects 


sided from a raised desk behind a flank- 
ing wall of great tables at which sat wit- 
nesses, practically’ elbowed by interested 
spectators. Gales of laughter, rising from 


committee room from time to time. 
More than once the members of the 
committee themselves were forced to smile. 


Senator Pat Harrison, chairman, pre-. 


i 


tained crowd by this time. were on the 


edges of their chairs awaiting the main | 


event. 

“Then come on and step outside with 
me,” the Kingfish offered. 

Both antagonists were on their feet by 
now and willing hands among the spec- 
tators were reaching for the door handle, 
to accelerate progress “outside.” For a 


moment, it looked pretty good for a physi- | 


cal encounter. But members of the Com- 


mittee calmed down the opponents, great- . 


lv to the disappointment of everybody, in- 
cluding the frustrated belligerents, who 
were glarin.” at each other. 


For example, the rumblings of battle 


in the Finance Committee hearing were 


carried on afterward in the Senate, with 


Senator Long still opposing confirmation 
chuckles to outright haw-haws, swept the | 


of the nomination of D. D. Moore as col- 


‘lector of internal revenue for Louisiana. 


,Mr. Moore, it happens, belongs to the 


The committee included Senators King | 


of Utah, George of Georgia, Walsh of 
Massachusetts. Barkley of Kentucky, Con- 
nally of Texas, Gore of Oklahoma, Costi- 
gan of Colorado. Bailey of North Carolina, 
Clark of Missouri. McAdoo of California, 
Byrd of Virginia, Lonergan of Connecticut, 
Reed of Pennsvivania. Couzens of Michi- 
gan, Keyes of New Hampshire, La Fol- 
lette Jr.. of Wisconsin. Metcalf of Rhode 
Island. Hastings. of Delaware, and Wal- 
cott of Connecticut. 

Chiefiv through the injection of Sena- 
Long's remarks into the testimony, the 


legislative branch of the Government put 


on as fine a theatrical show as anyone 
could wish—free. too. Senator Harrison 
also held the limelight frequently. 
once Colonel John P. Sullivan uttered 
words so sizzling to Senator Long that the 
room, electrified, half rose to its feet. 
The clerk, however. said he did not 
catch exactly what the Colonel said and 
therefore could not include the precise 
wording in the record. Some of the spec- 
tators caught it. all right, and relayed it 
to others. “Rotten” was one of the ad- 


And | 


jectives. but the adjectives were as nought | 


compared with the nouns. 


This happened when Senator Long kind 


of riled the Colonel. Senator Long. red- 


dish hair somewhat rumpled, had said} 


things to which the Colonel took excep- 
tion, following the statement by Colonel 
Bradley that he—Colonel Bradlev—was “a 
speculator. a race horse breeder and a 
gambler.” Senator Long asked him if he 
gambled only on horse racing; the Ken- 
tuckian, his white hair unruffled, answered 


in a suave tone that he “bet on any- 
thing.” 


| Audience Is Thinned Out 


For Excess of Enthusiasm 


| It was evidently Senator Long's inten- , 


tion to link horse racing and the rest with 
the quarrel over the office of collector of 
internal revenue. During the course of 


this attempt, excitement among the au- 


_dience rose so high that some who broke 


into applause were escorted from. the 


room by the guards. 


| Those who had been expelled did not 


leave the 


‘seething mass of humanity, 
,nothing in the matter of seething on | 


building. Instead, thev fore- 
gathered with those who had been re- 
fused admittance because of lack of space, 
and retailed news of the hearing amid 
murmurs of “Oh, boy! You don't say!” 


from the scores who could not shove their 


_ way beyond the outer portals. 


But if the corridors outside were 4 


thev had 


those inside the committee room. En- 
deavors to get Senator Huey Long to stick 
to the point were often futile, despite 
Chairman Harrison's best tleers of per- 
suasion and sarcasm. 


going to sav it. 

“I've worked this case up as a lawyer,’ 
Senator Long remarked at one crisis— 
and the hearing was just one crisis after 
another—“and thev tell me I’m not such 
a bad lawver. I'm not a chump lawyer, 
anyway.” 
| “You admit it?” flashed Chairman Har- 
rison. 

“Yes,” replied Senator Long, unper- 
turbed. Under cover of the laughter he 
proved his statement by launching into 
'a detailed account of a visit to a Louisi- 
'ana insane esvlum. 

It was exactly the matter he had been 
wanting to bring out, and in spite of.in- 
terruptions and asides to the effect of 
“What has this to do with the case, Sen- 
ator?” the gentleman from Louisiana 


Senator Long was | 
there to say what he thought, and he was | 


Louisiana political organization which dis- 


likes the Kingfish. The disagreement be- | 


tween Senator Long and Senator Harrison. 
Started when the latter as chairman of 
the Finance Committee kept Senator Long 
and Attorney Rightor from physical bat- 
tle, continued on the Senate floor witn 
such violence that after Senator 


marks expunged from the Record. 
Don't Jet anyone tell you there isn't 
color in a Senate Committee hearing. 


Goings on at Senate Hearing: Battle Line Forms 


In Fight to Relax 
Security Control 


The Amendment to Exclude 
Small Exchanges: Recent 
Spurt in Issues as a Factor 


In Disnute | 


[Continued on Page 3.) 
failure of any enterprise as long as the 
Statements of fact in the registering of 
the securities are true. Selling stocks on 
the basis of guess work as to how much) 
a property would yield in ore would make | 
a person guilty of a misstatement of fact. 

The western Congressmen are to ap- | 
point a subcoinmittee to confer with Com- | 
missioner Landis. 
ham stated that the group would ask for 
two things which would relieve the min- 
ing situation considerably and which nec- 
essarily would have to apply to all indus- 
try. 

First, members of the bloc will seek to 
eliminate requirements that security is- 
sues under $100,000 must have a par valuc 


Representative Scrug- | 


of $100 a share. 


Second, they will try to modify 

penal provisions. 
Interest in Mine Stocks 

The first change is asked because of 
the nature in which mines are started. 
A prospector finds a trace of good ore 
He needs money, asks his friends to put 
up a few dollars and he returns to do 
more digging. He returns with good 
samples. The same persons and others 
advance several] thousand dollars to sink 
a shaft and start operations. Stock is 
issued proportionately to each one par- 
ticipating in the financing. The mine 
peters out and is lost. Under the act, 


they claim, the prospector and directors 
who sponsored the enterprise are subject 
to civil suits and penitentiary sentences. 

In contrast Representative Scrugham 
stated. “I’ve seen $200,000,000 hauled out 


Clark | 
joined in and the Kingfish roared answer. | 
there was some talk about having the re- . 


of the Tonopah gold field in ground where 
couldn't get five cents to back you 
under terms of this Act.” 

It would not be possible to exempt 

mining stocks from the Act, Representa- 
tive Scrugham admitted. Therefore the 
| changes which he would like to have 
/ made would ease the tension in all lines 
of industry. he said. 
_ Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware. 
has introduced an amendment to the act 
to relax the liability provisions. His 
amendment would require that a plaintiff 
rely on the registration statement of pros- 
-pectus, so that damages may be limited 
,to harm actually caused by untrue state- 
ments or omissions, and liability of un- 
_derwriters be confined to purchasers who 
‘buy from them or in reliance on their 
name. 

Rep. Sam Rayburn ‘Dem) of Bonhain. 
Tex., chairman of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, ap- 
peared before the mining bloc and stated 
that he believed there was more fright due 
to publicity concerning the Act than any- 
thing else. 


SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delightiul 
Comfort —Healt ths — 
PDancinz— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—A merican 
and European Plan— 


She-TREYMORE 


CrTyY. N. J. 
ACHIEVE ME NT 


the 


Intensive Competition 
In the Dog-fur Industry 


Fur preduction from rabbit ‘ins 1s 
quite an industry. Less known js the 
5Susiness dveing dog furs. At the 
April 4, members of the dog and long- 
haired division of the ‘ur dressing indus- 
try complained that cut-throat compe- 
tition drove a fourth of the industry's 
members out of business last year. 

Another of the industry’s problems 
hangs on the fact that the cost of ma- 
terial has risen in th last few moi ‘hs. 
Further, a request was made for an up- 
ward differentia for fiirs dyed by hand 
with either a orush or feather. 
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Sailing from New York to England 


and France. Cabin and Tourist 


class. (Your car can go as bag- 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
CABIN LINER 
gage.) See vour local travel agent. 


APRIL %, S.$. PARIS; MAY 5, ILE DE FRANCE; MAY 12, CHAMPLAIN — 


F. H. MURPHY —— General Agent 


924 Fifteenth Street Northwest Tel. Met, 1440 


Remington 


presents 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


NEW COLUMN CARDS 


It only stands to reason that you can get a lot more use from 
ninety columns than you can from thirty-four, forty-five or 
eighty odd . . . more information, better information, really 
exhaustive analyses and comparisons produced while things are 
happening for use in direction rather than records for correction. 
Unless you know the new Powers 90 column cards and the new 
Powers machines that interpret their vital records into usable 
facts, you owe it to yourself to send for and listen to the Powers 
representative tell the whole story. Send for the Powers booklet 


“Marshalling Facts for Management”. 


‘POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


with the only 


{PUNCHED CARD) 


division of — 


Remington Rand Inc. 


nerves — all 


\ 


Camels. Free book 
comes postpaid. 


ow are YOUR nerves? 
THIS FREE BOOK WILL TELL YOU 


Shows 20 ways to test 
illustrated. 
Instructive and amusing! 
Try them on your friends 
—see if you have healthy 
nerves yourself... Mail 
order-blank below with 
fronts from 2 packs of 


cow weave verry / 


Send 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


R. J. Reynolds Tohacco Company 
Dept. 2-B, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


I enclose fronts from 2 packs of Camels. © 
me book of nerve tests postpaid, 


(Print Neme) 


State 


Offer expires December 31, 1984 


| 


== 
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Impatience? 
No. It’s jangled nerves 


Are you the kind of wide-awake, 
‘‘on-your-toes’’ person who hates 
to be kept waiting? 

Then you should be doubly 
careful about jangled nerves. 

If you find yourself nervous- 
ly crackling your newspaper— 
drumming your fingers on the 


Copyright, 1934, B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


table—jumping at unexpected 
noises—then watch your nerves, 

Get enough sleep—fresh air— 
recreation. And make Camels 
your cigarette. 

For you can smoke as many 
Camelsasyou want. Their costlier 
tobaccos never jangle your nerves. 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS: 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE | 
TOBACCOS than any other popular brand of cigarettes! 


SMOKE AS MANY AS YOU WANT... 
THEY NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES! 
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. : | that only 3,193 certificates were issued by 

| Germany s Failure | |them from’ Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Of the 

1é hs ase; | certificates issued, approximately two 

. us | , To Meet Her Debt. / | | thirds were issued for work in the child's 

m ae | own home, 13 per cent were for domestic 

ill B ‘service, and 18 per cent were for various 
W ugitive e Se Fr a Avoidance of Technical Default types of industrial or commercial work. 


On March Payment | \W S R F a 

ross Sessi 
Returned Here? A A R S Confronted last week with making. her | | 
e | annual March payment to the United | ir Cross in V.ashington from April 9 to 
| | States for mixed claims and Army of Oc- . 


; 1? ji tr’ to be one of the 1 st 
7 | FRANCE’S FINANCIAL PLIGHT—THE cupation costs, Germary found hersel! L AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN conventions of the organization since 1931. 
Bteps in the Effort of Former A CLASH OF RELIGIONS— enaiie \. ay ed principal, and offered GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AG BE Red Cross Cfficials have stated thes 1,298 
’ Oo pa interest. : 
Utilities Magnate to Avoid WHEAT ee a Accordingly, she paid to the United VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK delegates are expected to register. 
States 3,177,125 reichmarks ($1,261,000) 
Extradition 4 the Govern- . in interest. The Department of State an- | The Cork Bobs Back 
mL ‘ nounced that of chis sum 2,550,000 reich- Flood of Mail | hold their regular assemblies and govern | lelegeal of legalized alcoholic products 
ment’s Lactics HEN FAITH MEETS FAITH.— | cabinet served to make a little | marks ($1,012,000) would go to pay inter- ECAUSE so many people have so many themselves with a larger measure of self- and beer with the consequent rise in 
a f Church seems to be rising | stronger the rumbling of discontent est on postponed mixed claims payments, B things they want to write to their ‘ule then they have known since the com- the demand for bottle corks may have 
NE of the former fifty-nine “rulers of | that has b bothering French of- |#"d the rest would go to defray interest B .|ing of the white man. The site was, been the factor which caused the phe- 
b against church in Germany—the at nas been bo Senators, the Senate the past week au-, | 
of the United States” sits in a bare : ‘ , j- | 9M costs of the Army of Occupation. ’ | Selected by Commissioner of Indian Af- nomenal increase in Amrican imports of 
Catholic Church Hitler’s | ficials for some time since the co thorized each of its members to employ | 
hospital room in Istanbul, Turkey, pen- lapse of the Bayonne ‘municipal |../%° Principal payments on her debts, tra’ office clerk to help handle his {its John Collier in councii with the tri- cork products last year. The Commerce 
ili ten for his memoirs. The next} Church. For. the time being, the / “ap y pat | amounting to 127,000,000 reichmarks ($50,- | 2 extra office ¢ t the session. Five bal chairman and a special cofmittee. | Department has learned from Vice Consul 
cilling notes for his m protests of the old-line Protestants | pawnshop and its revelation of the | 449.000), Germany postponed in ac-| mail for the rest of the session. : rine age D. W. Anderson. Lisbon, that cork shav- 
knock on his door may bring the order’ +, the Nazification of the German | corruption in high places. Some | cordance with the war debt funding agree- | thousand letters = one et eo teow Relief and Neglected Youth ‘ings exports to America increased 160 per 
for him to prepare to leave at once for; Church are overshadowed by the | government workers are consider- |ment between the United States and times reached the Senators from HE , ad cent over 1932; cork refuse shipments rose 
ti ne of his kingdom. For| struggle that has come out into the | ing the possibility of strikes. Others | Germany. Thus she became one of the| York, Pennsylvania and Tilinois. TBS, number of dependent and neglected | 535 per cent; while corkwood exports 
an epee? Oe py ae have been lining themselves up with |Countries avoiding technical default on| Meanwhile, Members of the House of © children cared for in institutions de- gained 50 per cent 
two years he has successfully evaded that; open between the “Nazi” and Ro- ave bee g selves up no her war debts, Representatives are likewise swamped creased in 1933, and the number of foster or 
order. Now, he waits fearfully lest his; man faiths. yaa eel are ee - the with letters. But a bill calling for nag homes remained about stationary, reports | Making Our Own 
setting up of a corporate state, i out ot | 's | 
in vain. | 


committee, and the regular office of | Bureau. | che 
> Youth Movement. The German Boy | inward quiet on the Seine. Many | each Representative is struggling along, The factor contributing to this develop- |, | 2 
Samuel Insull has many ——— Scout organization has been dis- | people do not feel that they can * arc ¥%& | through the daily grist of missives and! ment that causes greatest satisfaction, | 2t8ely ween supplanted by aynthetic = 
notes to jot down in his life history. But 3 roaning each time the letter carrier! Miss Abbott said, is that Federal funds ‘T's Produced by the ingenuity of the 
there will be none more interesting than| solved. But the Catholic Youth or- submit to the Doumergue drastic 8 | 


| chemist. The Chemical Division of the 
those of his strange odyssey during the} ganizations have been resisting the Program to save the franc, for they | of the emergency | relief, SO’ Commerce Department finds that the 
| | | | g broken UP United States is produci imatel 
past few weeks as he has tried to sail} efforts made to Nazify them. On | are anything but convinced that the | tion, particularly a desire to obtain em-! because of poverty United States is producing aproximately 
beyond the reaches of American law.) April 2 these young Catholics were | high places, especially the Chamber e ployment under some of the emergency. -< és jone-third of its camphor requirements in 
which is seeking to bring him back to further encouraged in their defiance | of Deputies, have been purged of aA eTIC appropriations, is largely responsible for Rushi : eo using turpentine as raw ma- 
Chicago to face charges connected with by a letter from Pius. The Pope corruption. | the record bulk of mail at the Senate ushing Orchid Growth | terial. ree years ago when natural 
the downfall of his kingdom of public la t ion b ° te || un @ and House Office Buildings bares high cost of orchids may be lowered Camphor was high in price three-fourths 
utilities. told them ey had been making | } a & . by a new growing process developed at of our needs were produced in chemical 
Like many another man who has| great sacrifices for their religious — HAT PRICE WHEAT?—Fixing a * rou S * ‘ a ts Cornell University. The Agricultural Ex- Tetorts. Japan, formerly our sole source 
reached wealth and position in the “land| ideals, and that he supported them. — minimum export price for Experimenting in Forests. ion, | @nSion Service of the University and the | of camphor supplies before the chemical 
of the free,” Samuel Insull began life as Two days following this communi- | wheat is under consideration at an browne growing, watershed protection, | tite states Department of Agriculture | product was developed, has been sending 
a poor boy. He built up a public utilities} cation from the Pope, the District | international conference in Rome PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK * erosion control oy caw Peetu. | report that the new method consists in| 4S decreasing a y arama camphor, 
structure until he controlled $4,000,000,000/ Court of Duisburz handed down a | which opened on April 4. World will be studied « eigh — = a ~ | growing the orchids from seeds in sealed | * 
worth of holding companies, investments) gecjsion which has the effect of | wheat experts have gathered in the OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES ests designated he various Fo ; ? a test tubes rather than in unsealed tubes, | Honest Uncle Sam 
trusts and operating companies which ali bl h 1i 1 1 1 | country last week by Chief Forester F. A.|the present practice. Much larger plants | E United States may have tariffs, but 
dealing a blow to the Catholic press | Italian Capital to talk over ways to OF RECOVERY Silcox of the Department of Agriculture. | wy ie 
spread into 37 States, Mexico and Canada, Pp 8 ‘|are produced and the growing period is they don’t come ahead of most- 
His| 12 Germany. The publisher of the | aid agricultural recovery in general PROG At the experimental areas, each made up a ; 
owned by thousands of investors. S ; : ; RAM pe , shortened three or four months. favored-nation treaties. At least that’s 
personal fortune was estimated at $300,- Catholic Neuer Tag had asked the | and wheat in particular. Ways of : of from 1,000 to 17,000 acres of National os & ‘the interpretation which can be put onto 
000,000. He wanted to see light and power| court to restrain a solicitor for | placing a minimum export price on Forest lands. To a PWA Committee ‘the decision of the Court of Customs and 
from one source used in every home, fac-| the Nazi Nazional Zeitung, Her- | wheat by international agreement, AA AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- The regional forest and range experi- WEEOR of & wamber of bess and Patent Appeals which has just ruled that 
tory, school, and system of transportation.| mann Goering’s paper, from in- | for increasing consumption of wheat, ministration. Started intensive ment stations are to make a —— metidiis Gn there end sclentil and | coal imports from nations having most- 
The Crash in 1920 timidating subscribers. The solici- | and controlling all shipments are | study on possible production control pro- | 224 Scientific investigation of problems ; S. Person of New |.avored-nation treaties with the United 
pro- | both local and general. These include | agement, Dr. Harlow S. Person of NeW | states must be put on the free list. British 
Then came the depression. The mam-| tor, it was charged went about | subjects on the agenda. grams for cattle, flax, rye, barley, pea- | watershed problems in California and| York has been named a member of the na Chere : ” id th rt t 
moth utilities kingdom could not weather| jn Nazi uniform and threatened re- American delegates favor some | nuts and grain sorghum, recently named a ee ee aren See ene ee 
the assault, and it crashed, carrying the 


Utah, as well as forest management and | Mississippi Valley Committee of the Public ; 
investments of thousands 6f persons with prisals against those who would not | method for reducing wheat acreage | basic commodities by Congress. Secre- 


‘Works Administration. Dr. Person is. 
On June 1932, Mr. Insull was de-| subscribe. as a preliminary to setting the mini- | director of the Taylor Society, | kkk 
’ e ‘ series O | ew Yor e 
posed ae chairman of three main corpora- The Court threw out the petition. © mum international price. There are meetings in dairy districts. Congress | lee in C ae | és | sce emanizing the Law mee 
ons, and removed from started consideration of bill to make | US 
chairmanship, or ———- of 85 = NEW BRANCH OF FASCIST LEGION | Sugar basic commodity with import con- | J Npeipetag- = ice, due to a growing love | Fewer Children at Work 
porations in all. e from Ne 


work. 

When Mr. Insull arrived in Paris on 
Jne 22 it became known that authorities 
of the Federal Government as well as 
of the State of Illinois were investigating 
the manner in which he had conducted 
his utilities business. Finally, he and his 
brother Martin, who had fled to Canada, 
were indicted on both Federal and State 
counts. Among the charges are: Using 


trol program. Processing tax receipts | 'a bit more hufnane, the Ellis Island Come 
‘drinks, is making great progress in 


eportation laws.sdé as to 
of the Chinese for ice cream and cold 1 ig certificates for commercial or in- aa “hy ana Game 
dustrial employment have been—issued | 
shown to have surpassed benefit pay- | — a mi eported to the Secretary of Labor 
ments to farmers in first months a Shanghai, where already there are over | 0 children under 16 since the Presid nD ADIN 


| : Son April The committee, made up of 48 
operation. Industrial price rises cause 4,900 electric refrigerators installed in _Reemployment agreement took effect Sept. prominent men and women, however, felt, 


ick, 1. Reports received by the United States ‘ly a year’ > of immi 
further troubles for farm adjusters. Chinese homes. Consul R. P. Butrick, +. _ . ates after nearly a year’s study of immigration 
; writing from Shanghai, says that while Children’s Bureau from offices in 62 cities and naturalization problems, there was no 
EHF AWElectric Home and Farm Au- [0Ormerly most of the electric refrigerators of 50,000 or more population in 30 States reason for substantial amendments to the 
thority, David E. Lilienthal. _were owned by foreigners, now the num- and from State offices in 10 States show laws. 
president of EHFA announced following %€? of Chinese owners is almost equal. ee 
administrative appointments: George D. | Well-to-do Chinese, the report says, are 


Munger, to be in charge of development -beginning to adopt western methods of | ° [ 
the mails to defraud rs by false of domestic electric consumption in the living and American appliances. Local , < NDEX of this ISSUE > 
Tepresentations in the sale of securities; Tennessee Valley; William B. Phillips, | manufacture of electric household re-| Yearly index pages are sar Bas permit ‘cumulating this index from week to week. 
Allen, director of press and publications. y a m. j Navy Dept., 
tion of Federal bankruptcy laws. ception of a few parts the entire refrig- Wolman, 
On the same day that the indictments F AC A Federal Alcohol Control Ad- erator is made in China. Germany plans to grow cigarette tobaco 227 
were returned against Mr, Insull he fled ministration, Last week the | eR, PO Shifting farm relief theories, new policies ar... i 
from Paris to Venice, where he FACA granted permission to holders of New Navajo Capital 228:5 Uncle Sam's news reel 222: 
“plane for Athens. For a your - _— | ABI permits for the entry on or after |[N THE Arizona mesaland, at a place Alegholic Beverages Pe an ee ee 
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. demonstration of faith to Premier Mussolini relates only to those be¥er#ges sent | Indian nation will establish its new capl- | ing: Money: Credit 
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t Insull had to | here prior to March 1. é‘Board also (tal. The name “Nee Alneeng” which is, efined 224:1 U. §. deficit. biggest in peacetime, chart 217:1 
Mr. gone It said that when seeking subscrib- { suggestions that this might be approved the Code: Authority of the | Navajo for “Center of the Navajo world” | og 330 3 U.S. Treasury statement 2321 
States asked the| the publishers of the Catholic | worked out by granting concessions | Distilled Spirits Rectifying Industry. has been given to the site. |AOLC, bil to guarantee principal of 233-3 
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treaty to permit American officials to ar- of their clergy which amounte acreage in e form of increased IC C i Exempting security issues sold in small Lotteri | 
rest him and bring him back to face trial} commands. Therefore, the Cath- | exports of industrial and other | from President on agency’s future if each | public lotteries 218:3 
in Chicago. But the Greek court investi- lics had no right to complain of un- products. Corporation first to industry sets up its own Yoard. Wagner Commission ‘1 N ti | R 
gated the case and held that there was| fair competition. In the course of | x*rk | stage, | bill, strengthening this agency, faces Stock exchange bill, progress of week 219:1 tonal 
not sufficient evidence to warrant his the decision, the court referred to | AS THE SOVIET EARTH TURNS.— posits up to $2,500 and thereby insuring | TUS Sledding in committee. Business Home renovation program ‘planed......210+4 
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Violation of Treaty churches in other countries are be- | ing machines and horses for them _ is prepared to grant a maximum of $12,- | Haven and Hartford Railroad, $300,000 for Food: Food Products Radio eiae 
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The Problem of Spending for Recovery 


Fast Enough to Create 7 Billion Deficit 


Qutgo Far Behind of Expenditures: 
Set by President in Budget Statement; Two 
Years Allowed for Catching Up 


AVING failed for three years to bring 
its budget into balance, the Federal 


Treasury this vear is failing to throw it far | 


enough out of balance. 

Called upon bv President Roosevelt to 
run itself $7.309.000.000 into debt during 
' the present fiscal year. the Treasury at 
its present rate of spending will have run 
up a debt of only $3,389.000.000 when the 
fiscal year ends on June 30. It will be 
less than half way to its goal. 

Since July 1, 1930, the Treasury has 
been unable to make its accounts balance. 
Its expenses have stcadily surpassed its 
revenues. It saw a deficit. reappearing on | 
its books for the first time since ‘he close | 
of the War, amount to $903.000.000 in the | 
1931 fiscal vear. grow to $3.153.0000,000 in 
1932 and to $3,068.000.000 in 1933. 

In the 1934 fiscal year—which began 
July 1, 1933, and which ends June 30, 1934 
—President Roosevelt ordered the Treas- 
urv to create a deficit which would end 
deficits. He instructed the Treasury to 
spend $7.309.000.000 more than it expected 
to collect; by spending this huge sum of 
money, mainly on emergency outlays, the 
President hopes the Government can break 
the depression and prime the pump of in- 
dustry. 

During the three fiscal years prior to 
the present one the Treasury had been 
trving to balance its accounts by trimming 
expenses and bolstering vsevenues. Now 
it has been told to reverse the process 
temporarily and to unbalance its budget 
to an extent never before known in peace 
time. 


Lagging Expenditures 

The size of a deficit is determined by 
the gap between income and outgo. The 
comparative smallness of the Treasury's 
deficit is not due to an unexpected flood 
of revenue. It is due tc an unexpected 
dearth of expenditures, 

Most of the billions of dollars which the 
President ordered to go marching out into 
battle against the depression have staved 
snugly at home in the Treasury. Like 
any person confronted with a similar task, 
the Treasurv has found that it is not easy 
to spend $10.569,000.000 in 12 months. To 
have done so would have meant a doubling 
of expenditures, the spending of two dol- 
lars where only one was spent before. 

Actually, at the present rate, the Gov- 
ernment expenditures in the present fiscal 
vear will amount to only about $6.464.000.- 
000. Reaching that total, they will set a 
new peace-time record, but thev will fall 
more than $4,000.000.000 short of the mark 
which President Roosevelt set for them. 


A Two-Year Budget 

Because ihat $4,000,000.000 is not spent 
this fiscal year dces not mean that it will 
never be spent. When he sent his annval 
budget message to Congress early in Jan- 
uary, President Roosevelt did an unusual 
thing. He lumped the budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal vear and the budget for the 
coming fiscal vear together into what 
amounted to a two-year sudget. 

He estimated the expenditures for this 
fiscal year at $10,569.000.000 and the ex- 
penditures for the 1935 fiscal vear at $5.- 
961.000,000. He estimated the receipts for 
this fiscal year at $3.260,000.000 and for 
1935 at $3.975.000.000. Then he had a de- 
ficit, therefore. of $7,309.000.000 for this 
fiscal and of $!.986.000.000 for 1935. 

All such figures are ordinarily in a Presi- 
dential budget. But then President Roose- 
velt added the two budgeis together. In 
the fiscal years 1934 and 1935. he showed. 
aggregate revenues will be $7.235.000.000 
and aggregate expenditures $16.530,000.000, 
leaving an aggregate deficit of $9.295,- 
000.000. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, explained during the past 
week that it is to this combined budget 
for 1934 and 1935 that the country should 
now pav attention. Secretary Morgenthau 
admitted that ihe Treasurv may not spend 
the full $10,569.000,000 allotted for this 
fiscal year. It may not roll up the $7,309.- 
000.000 estimated deficit. But what it fails 
to do this fiscal year, it will make up for 
in the coming fiscal year. 

The Plan Still Holds 

Regardless of what its record is in one 
year, in other words, the Treasury still 
plans to collect $7.235.000.000, spend $16.- 
530,000,000. and have a deficit of $9.295,- 
000.000 at the end of two years. 

The lag of expenditures which has kept 
the Treasury from living up to its esti- 
mates this fiscal year will have been over- 
come by next fiscal year, the Treasury ex- 
pects. The spending momentum will have 
gathered headway and will make up for 
lost time. 

How serious the spending lag has been 
came to — — the the past’ week when 


-— 


500 i Fields 
To Make Flying Safe 


Civil Works Improvements on 
Nation's Aviation Routes_ 


Airmen flitting about the skies like to 


have numerous landing fields where thev 
can “sit down” if a motor goes dead or 
a propeller is whipped into fragmen‘s. 
On traveled air lanes there are numerous 
airports and landing fields where a hasty 
landing can be made, but on many a 
flight, good ports are scarce. 

.Under a civil works program, directed 
by the Department of Commerce, work is 
under way at 808 airports and landing 
fields which are being established or im- 
proved. The program: was started last 
December and will continue under spon- 
sorship of the States, despite cessation of 
civil works. 

Nearly 500 of the projects are new fields. 
and many of the others had been aban- 
doned or were scarcely good enough for 
landings or takeoffs. Another 1.400 sites 
for new airport projects have been ap- 
proved, and local administrators have au- 
thority to go ahead as rapidly as possible. 

About 660 sites for new projects are es- 
pecially desirable, since they would fit 
into a nation-wide airport network. and 
besides, they are either owned or leased 
by cities. These fields are receiving pref- 
erence, Then there are 803 sites which 
have been examined by the Department's 
State advisers and found to be worth 
while. 

Northwestern Montana has more air- 
port projects under way than any other 
State. Seventy-one landing fields are be- 
ing started or improved. Next comes 
Alabama with 56. then Florida with 51. 
Fvery State has at least one Marvland. 
at the bottom of-the list. has only one 
Minnesota and Rhode Island each have 
two. New-York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois 
have only. 34 among them as follows: 
New York, 18; Pennsylvania, 7; €llinois, 9. 


the Treasury made public its condition 
Statement for March 31. On that date the 
fiscal vear 1934 was three-quarters gone. 


'It- had only three months more to run un- 


til its end. on June 30. And the Treasury 


was nowhere near three-quarters of the 
Way toward achieving its budget totals. 


Near Half-way Mark 

The deficit, which was supposed to be 
$7,309.000,000 within 90 days, had crept 
over the $2,500,000.000 mark. Jogging 
along at its present rate. the deficit will 
arrive at about $3,389,000.000 on June 30. 
It will be the largest peace-time deficit. 
| but it will not be much larger than iast 
year’s $3,068.000.000 deficit or the $3,153,- 
000.000 deficit of the preceding year. 


Expenditures om March 31 stood at $4.- 
848.000.000. and were a long way from the 


$10,569,000,000 estimate for the full year. 
If they continue at their present rate, they 
will total only $6,464,000,000 on June 30. 


The emergency expenditures, those upon 


_ And a Cart Horse Makes a Life- 
time Playmate, Says a 
Researcher 


| Two sage bits of advice have just ema- 


which the President was counting to break | nated from the New York State College 
the depression, are responsible for most of | of Agriculture: 


the lag They amounted to only $2,861,- 


000,000 on March 31, and will reach only | nands. 
$3,815,000,000 by the close of the fiscal year | 


at their present rate. This lag has been | 


due largely to slow outflow of public works | 


funds and to smaller disbursals by the Re- 


| First—How to make your cow shake 
‘Second—lIf you want a pet that lives prac- 
tically a human lifetime, get a cart horse. | 
Pearl Gardner, of the college staff, in 
giving advice on the proper procedure to 
includes these in- 


Shaking Hands? — 


‘expenditures, have been holding close to. 


construction Finance Corporation than teach tricks to pets, 
were epected. structions on the art of “shaking hands” 
Ordinary expenditures, those allocated with cows:. 
for the routine Government expenses, are | “To teach a cow to ‘shake hands,’ pat 
proceeding at about their estimated pace. | _ the cow on the ankle and say ‘shake.’ 
They stood at $1,987,000,000 on March 31,! The leg should be shaken as soon as raised 
and, if they continue at that rate, will} and the cow given a bit of a favorite food. 
reach $2,649,000,000 on June 30. The esti- Always give the reward immediately after 
mate for them is $2,531,000,000. ‘the trick is done. This is most important 
The Federal revenues, like its ordinary in training pets.” 
C. W. Barber, of the veterinary depart- 
the estimates. They will amount to about; ment of the college, says “an old barge- 
$3,100,000,000 for the full fiscal year on | “horse died at 62 and a cart-horse at no 
their present basis. They were estimated | less than 63 years.” 
at $3,260,000,000. He savs he.got this information from ‘ a 


| D'je Ever See a Cow] FEDERAL GRANTS TO KEEP 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS OPEN 


FERA Program of Preventing Short Terms and Idleness 
For 84,000 Teachers 


Schoolbooks in many farmhouses will 


The relief to rural education, shown by | 


while the smallest maximum amount, 
$70,000, has been set aside for Colorado. 

Other States which may receive grants 
are Arkansas, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, 


Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Utah, New Mexico, Nebraska, and Tene 


nessee. 
| The seriousness of the situation among 


| rural schools is shown by figures of the 
| Office of Education, giving a total of 2,000 


be dusted off and the closed doors of! statistics of the United States Office of ‘rural schools in 24 States which were pre 
scores of little red schoolhouses through- | Education to be worse hit by the depres- | Vented from opening last Fall by lack of 


out the United States soon will be opened | 
again after having been barred because . 


school boards lacked the funds to pay the 
teachers. Other country schools, 
Officials have struggled to raise funds to 
keep them open but have failed and had 
decided that Summer vacation will start 
a month early this vear. will be enabled 
to continue classes for the normal term. 


veterinary writer who lists 15 famous race 


horses which lived 19 to 36 years and who 
_mentions other horses known to have lived 
to be 45 and 50 years old. An ordinary 


horse lives between 25 and 35 years. 
According to Mr. Barber, the larger 
breeds of dogs are old at £ years, while 
smaller breeds may live 18 to 23 years. 
Cats live longer than dogs. as a rule. 
Pigs have been known to live 12 to 16 


years, goats and sheep, 15; and cattle from | 
'15 to 20 years. 


whose | 


sion than any other part of the public, 
school system, will come from the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. Harry | 
L. Hopkins, administrator of the Federal 
relief agency, has announced that he is 
prepared to erant a maximum of $12,- 
372.650 to aid rural schools in 17 States. 


The money will go to pay salaries of 
teachers who would be needy without their | 
jobs, in cases where the school districts | 
have tried to keep their schools open but 
have failed because of lack of revenue. 

Decision as to which schools will receive | 


Federal aid will be made by representa-_ 
tives of the FERA, State emergency relief 


administrators, and State superintendents 
of schools. 
Southern rural schools. which have suf- 


fered most from economic conditions, will | 


receive the major part of the relief money. 
Alabama, with a maximum of $2,290,000, | 
‘leads in the size of the possible grants | 


funds. 

| Rural teachers are ljaboring in many 
| school districts for salaries of $40 a month, 
‘with terms scheduled for from five to six 
‘months. It is estimated by the Office of 
Education that without measures to help 
|the rural schools 84,000 rural teachers 
| would be forced to teach such shortened 
terms that this factor, combined with 
their low monthly pay, would reduce their 
i” income to an average of less than 
$45 


| 


Puerto Rico Looking Up 


NRA and CWA activities are quite ape 
parent to Puerto Ricans and they are 
having a considerable effect on employe 
ment and pay rolls, says the Department 
of Commerce. All over the island business 
_ has been picking up this year, the De« 
partment learns. Merchandising and 
building permits are increasing. 


@ Your guests pass judgment now- 
adays on every drink you serve. 

If you rest your case on recipes— 
if you count on accessories to trick 
the taste—you lose. There’s only 
one way to make a good drink, and 
that is with good liquor. 

Mix that next highball, Manhattan 
or Old-Fashioned with Seagram’s. 
The old recipe is all you need, be- 


BRANDS OF SEAGRAM AND ITS AFFILIATE, DISTILLERS CORPORATION, LTD. 


Seagram's Rye ::: Syrs.old  LincolnInn Rye: :: Syrs.old Ancient Bottle Rye 6 yrs. old 
Seagram’s Bourbon : 5 yrs. old Silver Dollar Rye : : 5 yrs. old Ancient Bottle 
Seagram's “83” :: : Syrs.old Double Eagle Rye : $ yrs. old Bourbon .: 838 6 yrs. old 
Seagram's ““V.O.” 7yrs.old Double Eagle Bourbon 5 yrs. old Pedigree de Luxe Rye 7 yrs. old 
e Old Man River Rye : 5 yrs. old Pedigree de Luxe 
Old Man River. Bourbon ::: : 7 yrs. old 
Seagram’s London Dry Gin Bourbon. : : 4 2.2 5 yrs. old St. Andrew’s Old Highland 


MILLIONS OF 


at its best. 
Use Seagram’s and be sure! 
of its age—for a nation’s seal 


stant supply. 


DISTILLERS SINCE 1857 


GALLONS BOTTLED IN BOND 


cause the quality of the drink is 
assured by this whiskey—for its 
body, flavor and mellow, untam- 
pered maturity produce any drink 


tifies its age. Sure of its continued, 
unchanging quality. Sure of its con- 


and be sure 


EVERY DROP AGED IN THE 


Sure 
cer- 


99 


for Men 


Laclo 


Before They Drink 


1. Every drop of Seagram’s is 
aged in the wood for five years 


2. Every Seagram bottle is filled 
from the largest stocks of prop- 
erly-aged Rye and Bourbon 
whiskey in the world. 
3. Every bottle bears a nation’s 
seal, guaranteeing its age; 
4. Every bottle is protected by 
a tamper-proof closure, to in- 
untouched purity: 
$. Seagram has been in the dis- 
tilling business for more than 
three-quarters of a century, and 
is known the world over for 
quality second to none: 
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your parties. Send five cents in stamps to cover cost 


FREE BOOK — “Fun at Cocktail Time” 
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Meaning of ‘Bimetallism’ 
and “Symmetallism’ . . . 


Under the One Currency Plan Silver 
Ranks With Gold—Under the Other Two 


Metals Are Combined in Coinage 


= in Congress is a battle 

over silver. The demand is being 
made that this metal be purchased by 
the Federal Government in large 
quantities to be coined and added to 
the country’s money stock. 

Again is heard the talk of “bimetall- 
ism,” as in the days of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, of a double standard of 
money, of “symmetalism.” What is the 
meaning of these terms? Would any of 
them apply to describe the type of cur- 
rency represented by the dollar, if the 
plans in Congress should carry? 

The best answer seems to be that 
even now there is doubt about the exact 
jescription of the dollar when compared 
with the old categories of currencies. 
With heavy additions of silver to the 
reserves that support the dollar, there 
would be even more uncertainty con- 
cerning its status. 

The present dollar is variously termed 
a gold exchange dollar, because gold 
may be used to settle international 
trade balances; a Roosevelt dollar, and 
a gold bullion dollar, because huge 
stocks of bullion stand back of the cur- 
rency reserve. Small amounts of silver 
even now are being added to the cur- 
rency through purchases of the newly 
mined metal. 

Proposed Silver Purchases 

But the plan, called for in one bill al- 
ready passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would authorize the purchase 
of as much as 3,500,000,000 ounces of 
silver. There would be no direct order 
for the purchase of any set amount, 
however. Now a_ proposed Senate 
amendment would direct the purchase 
of 750,000,000 ounces of silver. 

Even if these meas became law 
and-.heavy purchases were made, the 
United States still would not have a 
bimetallic standard of monelly. 
Meaning of “Bimetallism” 


“Bimetallism” means the use of two 
metals, such as gold and silver, to form 
together the country’s standard of 
value. There would have to be free 
coinage of either metal with the right 
of debtors to discharge their debts in 
either of the two metals at a ratio fixed 
by law. 

Any holder of silver or any holder of 
gold could bring it to the mint and 
have it manufactured into coin without 
limit of quantity. All coins whether 
gold or silver, would be legal tender for 
the payments of debt. These two ele- 
ments, free coinage and full legal 
tender, are the essentials of a complete 
double standard. 


That is not proposed, so the country 
is not facing bimetallism as it was when 
Bryan used free coinage of gold and 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

However, there is a modified double 
standard, Under this proposal, there 
would be free coinage of gold, but only 
the Government itself would buy and 
offer silver for coinage. It would go out 
and buy definite amounts of silver, at a 
specific ratio with gold, and then coin 
the silver into money, or use it as a 
reserve for paper money. 

If the United States now were 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


Q.—How long has the Federal Gov- 
ernment built irrigation works? 

A.—Building of irrigation works by 
the Federal Government began in 1902. 
The Reclamation Act, passed in June 
of that year, gave the Secretary of the 
Interior authority to make examina- 
tions and surveys and to locate and 
construct irrigation works for the 
storage, diversion, and development of 
streams whose waters were running to 
waste, 

Q. Where on a steamboat does her 
Mame appear? 

A.—By the laws governing steamboat 
inspection “every steam vessel of the 
United States, in addition to having 
her name painted on her stern, shall 
have the same conspicuously placed in 
distinct plain letters, of not less than 
six inches in length, on each outer 
side of the pilot-ho t has such, 
and in case the vess de-wheels 
also on the outer side of each wheel- 
house. 

+ + 


Q@.—Can a Distinguished Service 
Medal be exchanged for a Distinguished 
Service Cross? 

A.—Such:an exchange is now possi- 
ble. A recent act of Congress, ap- 
proved March 5, provides that “those 
persons who have heretofore received 
the Distinguished Service Medal in lieu 
of the certificate of merit shall be 
issued the Distinguished Service Cross, 
provided the Distinguished Service 
Medal is first surrendered to the War 
Department. 

Q.—How much does the Government 
Spend on Yellowstone National Park? 

A—The recent appropriation for the 
administration, protection, and mainte- 
mance of the park for the next fiscal 
year was $348,490. 

+ + 

Q@.—How many persons were carried 
on American-operated air lines last 
year? 

A.—During the calendar year 1933, 
568,940 passengers were carried. This 
shows an increase of about 28,000 over 
the previous year, according to Come 
merce Department figures. 

+ + 


Q.—In how many States is a tax 
levied on cigarettes? 

A.—A tate cigarette tax is levied by 
thirteen States. They are, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Mis- 
Ssissippi, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas and Utah. 


+ 

Q.—Was Miss Florence Allen, re- 
cently appointed judge of a Federal 
Court, the first woman to receive such 
an appointment? 

A.—No. Miss Genevieve R. Cline was 
appointed by President Coolidge in 1928 
as a member of the United States Cus- 
toms Cours, 


definitely on the gold standard, it might 


be 


of money, through the addition of silver 
to its monetary reserves. But it is not 
definitely on the gold standard. 


YEAS AND 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 
Upon Various Topics of the Day 


facing a modified double standard 


Meaning of “Symmetalism” 


Then there is “symmetallism.” This’ _ Sir: 


involves a system of coinage in which 


the 


weight of two or more metals, such as 
gold and silver combined. 

Thus each dollar, theoretically, would 
contain a set number of grains of gold 
and a set number of grains of silver. 

But, again, that is not contemplated 
in the legislation that is pending. All 
that is proposed is to authorize or order, 
depending on the particular bill in- 
volved, Government officials to buy 
Silver and 
against the metal thus purchased. 

Involved would be a definite dilution 
of the currency with silver, not at a 
specific ratio with gold, or on a free 
and unlimited basis. But behind the 
dollar would be a reserve of both silver 


and 


ciple of “symmetalism” might apply. 
Theoretically, the new dollar could be 
said to represent both gold and silver. 


dollar would consist of a certain 


covery. 
issue silver certificates 


gold, and to that extent the prin- 


So long as the dollar continues to 


serve without a definite tie to either 


gold or silver, it can best be«described 


as a “managed” currency. The types 
of money used in the past do not serve 
to place it specifically in any ot the old 
categories. 
Secretary of the Treasury, suggests that 
it be called the “Roosevelt dollar.” * 


In its money history the United 
States has run the range of money 
types. It began in 1792 with tne Zom- 
plete double standard of “bimetdllism” 
at a ratio of 15 to 1. 
silver was over-valued and gold under- 
valued. As a result no gold was pre- 
sented for coinage and silver was really 
the only type of money in use. 

Then in 1834, the ratio was changed 
to 16 to 1. That over-valued gold and 
gold alone was presented for coinage, so 


the 


ard 


was empowered to present silver at the 
mint for coinage. The silver remained 


full 


debts. 

In 1873 the coinage of full legal 
tender silver dollars was ended in the 
United States and the country went on 
the gold standard. This legislation 
ended “bimetallism” in the United States — 
in fact as well as in practice. 

But in 1878 the Bland-Allison Act 
was passed, requiring monthly. pur- 
chases by the Government of set 
quantities of silver t® be coined into 
dollars of 371% grains of pure silver. 
In 1890 a second measure was enacted 
stepping up the purchase of silver, so 
that by 1893 there were 870,000,000 silver 
dollars in the country’s currency. This 
Silver Purchase Act went out in 1893 
and from then until 1933 the country 
was on a full gold standard. 

Now the proposal is to start adding 
silver to the currency. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., oe: 


History of the Dollar 


At that ratio 


country gradually found gold its 


established. The Government only 


legal tender for the settlement of 


happen? 


headed 


Editor’s Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 

On Washington Undercurrents 


My husband and I are following the 
political situation with great interest. 
Have read your article in the United 
States News of March 19. We feel there 
must be an undercurrent of power at 
‘Washington to retard 
have often remarked each time we take 
a step forward, some dictatorial step is ers. 
taken by the administration to either 
discourage or frighten some industry, 
the stock market or some other re- 


If it is true, and the facts seem to 
be shaping themselves according to 
statements by Mark Sullivan and 
others, that Socialism or Communism 
is rife in Mr. Roosevelt’s appointees, he 
should be forced by the heads of the 
Democratic party who are responsible 
for his election, as well as the Re- 
publicans, of which I am proud to be 
one, to clean out these radicals at once 
and put in trusted men. * * * 


Phila., Penn. 


Communism vs. Rugged 
Individualism — 


It is easy for anyone to pick flaws in 
anything. I am only a groceryman and 
I dare say there are plenty of men 
that can’t as much as read and write 
that find plenty of things to criticize me 


to death in the air mail service. 

It seems to me that there would be 
hundreds of thousands of women and 
children starving to death if it wasn’t 
for men who have wider vision than to 
find fault with one who has the interest 
of helpless humanity at heart. * * * You 
may want to dub me as one who is dis- 
gruntled and sore at things but I am 
only currency. This tendency of the not. I am one of the herd and I am 
cheaper money to drive out the dearer, 
under the double standard, is known as 
Gresham’s law. 

In 1853 the bimetallic standard was 
dropped and a modified double stand- 


sure I speak the sentiment of millions 
when I say that we only want a fair 
and equal chante to pursue our own 
happiness. We do not want any help 
from the giants. But we do feel that 
it is only right that we should be pro- 
tected from the unscrupulous men of the 
mightly and powerful allied influences in 
this fair land of ours. * * * 

Suppose the common herd was as well 
allied as the big boys what then would 
But in our individualistic be- 
ings it has been possible to keep us each 
one pitted against the other so that we 
fail to see things alike. 
Communist by any means but by all 
that is good and bad, there is as much 
sense in Communism as there is in 
rugged individualism that lets people 
starve to death in a land of super- 
abundance. 
Rockport, Texas. 


¢ 


An Embargo on Imports 
Ss . 


I have read with interest the article 
“Idle Acres” in the United 
States News of March 19. Did it ever 
occur to anybody that if we were rais- 
ing on our farms ffiose things that we 


Excerpts only 


recovery and 


on the imports. 
Lahoma, Okla. 
* 


Mrs. T. M. BRUCE. 


for in the operation of my business. a 
You seem to be very much concerned This power is 
about the ten Army fliers that came dle class, 


I am not a 


spend. 
T. C. KELLY. 
* 


they were. 


could raise that we are now importing 
we would have no “Idle acres.” Let me 
speak of a few items: Wool, mutton, 
beef, flax fiber, flax seed for oil, sesame, 
soy beans, other beans, farm and field 
seeds, peanuts, diary products, 
poultry, onions, sugar, canned and fresh 
tomatoes, and other fruits and vege- 
tables, olive oil, figs, goat skins and 
other items too numerous to mention. 
We operate on the highest wages and 
basis of living of any nation on earth 
and we cannot compete. Either our 
markets must be preserved for our pro- 
ducers or our labor must work for the 
same wages as competing foreign work- 


Washington is trying to put labor in 
the saddle but has taken away the 
horse. What does it mean to have high 
wages if foreigners raise our produce 
and make our goods. I am not talking 
for a high tariff. Place an embargo 


‘ A. H. BURG. 

For Middle of, the Road Policy 
Sir: 


Much that I read in your paper and 
in others than can claim to think for 
themselves strengthens and confirms 
my contention that the best interests of 
this nation lie in a course approxi- 
mately midway beween the extreme 
right and the extreme left. * * * 

As you state in your splendid editorial 
in the March 26 issue of the United 
States News “am enlightened national- 
ism is the answer,” a nationalism that 
by a unified and disciplined power will 
steer us between the Scylla of industrial 
feudalism the 
Charybdis of a labor domination on the 


right the 


which less contaminated 
by the proletarian sadistic teaching of 
the “class struggle” and “class hatred” 
is still dominated by the ideology of 
personal freedom, the philosophy of 
“live and let live,” “individual initia- 
tive” and the “right of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” for which our 
forefathers created this nation snd 
baptised it in their blood. 

LYNN F. PERKINS. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

* 


A Mid-western Viewpoint 
Sir: 


* * * In practically all of the dis- 
cussions going on now practically all 
of our officials and most of our big 
newspapers are clamoring for higher 
wages for the men in industry and for 
railroad employees, well knowing that 
it simply means increased cost to the 
more than thirty million people depend. 
ing directly on farm income for they 
must pay higher prices for everything 
they get while what they have to sell 
is yet far below the normal trade basis. 
I know literally hundreds of farmers 
who haven’t one dollar where a few 
years ago they had threg dollars to 


There no doubt has been some re- 
covery, but there would have been some 
if no one had done a thing except go 
on in a normal way. I know from ob- 
servation and from figures that during 
the last five years stocks of merchandise 
of all kinds in this territory were re- 
duced to less than one-third of what 


People were not buying gas as they 


» 


Treaties of ‘Extradition’: 


How They Operate ... 


eges, 
operate. 


ing several 
helped temporarily, 


thereafter. 


It looks to me as though the Gov- 
ernment’s anxiety is that the so- 
called wage earner shall have an 
increase in pay and a decrease in the 
hours worked wholly forgetting the 
great farming community, not looking 
at him as being called a wage earner. 
In fact, I guess he hasn’t been a wage 
earner for a few years, all he has been 
is just a worker. Even if he owned his 
own farm all the money he could get 
after working 16 hours a day wouldn’t 
amount to 3 per cent interest on his 
investment after his taxes were paid. 

No ordinary man with the best of 
equipment can grow 160 acres of corn; 
dut if he did, with an average yield 
of 25 bushels per acre he would have _ “ice. 
4,000 bushels of corn that at the pres- 
ent prices would be worth about $1,200. 
By the time he hired someone to help 
husk it and get it to market and paid 
his taxes, his wife and children would 
have to raise chickens to have any- 


thing to eat. 


united mid- 


play with. 


action. 


national viewpoint. 


formerly bought and the merchant was 
sleaning up his old stock so far as pos- 
sible and not replacing it. That thing 
had gone on until a year ago it became 
necessary for merchants to begin to buy 
goods they had not bought for years. 
That of necessity started factories to 


Ot course, the Government spend- 
billions of dollars has 
but when that 
spending stops if the farmers’ income 
does not improve very materially, fac- 
tories of all kinds are going to find 
themselves short of orders very soon 


The simple facts are that ever’ since 
1919 the schemers and dishonest crooks 
in the business world have taken so 
much more than their share of the in- 
zome of the country that they are left 
in the position of the boy who could 
play marbles so much better than any 
of his companions that he soon had all 
their marbles and he was left without 
any playmates for they had nothing to 


My opinion is that very little that is 
being done is going to help matters 
very much unless people will be better 
off if they have little or no freedom of 


A Nebraska Dealer in Grain. 
A National Master Code 
Sir: 


The Administration’s plan providing 
that the various industrial groups shall 
adopt self-imposed “Codes” 
and efficient conduct of their affairs, 
while effective in eliminating antago- 
nism and unfair competition between 
the elements composing each group, 
leave the situation in a more precarious 
position than before—from a broader, 


for fair 


For it makes each group more ef- 
fectively conerent and efficient for self- 
interested antagonism to other groups, 
and for monopolistic exploitation of the 
ultimate consumer. All of which tends 

- to fiercer warfare between the groups, 
and to more intense dissatisfaction on 
the part of the citizenry at large—vic- 
times of exploitation by the groups. ~ 

Destructive criticism is of question- 
able value except as a preliminary for 
reconstruction, or to repair that which 
is condemned, so here follows a reme- 
dial constructive proposal: 

Carry the NRA program—CODE 
PLAN—to its logical conclusion. Un- 


Procedure of Nations in Acting on Re- 
quests for Surrender of Fugitive From 
Justice 


permanent residence. 


public utilities organizations. 


Extradition Treaties 


tradition? 


back to A. 


simple at that. 


court. 


among the nations. 


face a trial. 
Political Offenders Protected 


Finally, the court would assure itself 
that the crime of which the person is 
accused is not political in nature; that 
is, that the fugitive is not wanted for 
having committed some act against the 
government of A. It is curious to note 
here that, under the first extradition 
treaties, the only crimes for which a 
person might be extradited were of a 


political nature. 


of politica’ refugees only. 


HREAT of American extradition has 
been following Samuel Insull from 
one European city to another. here 
are few places where he may take-up 
Foreign officials 
are willing to turn him over to Ameri- 
can authorities who will bring him 
back to the United States to stand trial 
in Chicago on charges growing out of 
the financial failure of many of his 


There are few refuges open to Mr. 
Insull, because the United States has 
treaties of extradition with most of 
the nations of the world. Government 
officials are reluctant to reveal for pub- 
lication what nations there are with 
which the United States does not have 
these treaties. They say that in effect 
this would amount to telling persons 
where they might flee in order to be 
safe from the arm of American law. 


What, therefore, is a treaty of ex- 


It is an agreement which nations 
enter ifto in order to facilitate the op- 
eration of the machinery of justice. 
Under such a treaty, each party agrees 
to return the other's fugitives from jus- 


For example, if a person charged 
with a crime in Country A, flees to 
Country B to escape trial, under the 
treaty of extradition between them, B 
will turn the fugitive over to A’s arrest- 
ing authorities to be brought by them 


Of course, the procedure is not as 
Judicial authorities of 
B would do some investigating before 
A’s request could be granted. Several 
points would be determined by the 


In the first place, it would deter- 
mine whether the crime with which the 
fugitive is charged is one of which 
the definition is commonly agreed upon 
Then, the court 
would make sure that there is enough 
evidence to warrant having the accused 


An extradition treaty signed in 1272 
B. C. between Rameses the Great of 
Egypt, and the Head of the Hittite Em- 
pire, and which has been preserved to 
this day, provides for the extradition 
Apparently 


whole nation. 


own self-imposed group code. 


der the plan of self-imposed codes, the 
various national groups are rendered 
internally harmonious and efficient, so, 
logically, all that is necessary to re- 
move their deleterious external effects 
is—extension of the same idea to the 


This clearly implies a self-imposed 
National Master Code, to do for the 
nation at large, what is done for the 

_ internal affairs of each group by its 


As the component elements of major 
groups are prevented from unfair prac- 


WHO THE GOVERN 


a 
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Special Aide 
in Navy Department 


—Underwood & Underwood 


CAPT. J. W. THOMASON 
Soldier and writer, too, whose tales of the 
Marines in foreign lands have thrilled 
millions of readers. 


N the thick of the offensive and defensive 
fighting in France during the World War 
was a Texas Marine officer whose stories and 
sketches of life and adventure in various parts 
of the world have since thrilled millions of 
readers in America. His name is Captain John 
William Thomason, now aide to a former 
Marine colonel, Henry Latrobe Roosevelt, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Captain Thomason was born 41 years ago at 
Huntsville, Texas. His school days were barely 
ended when he joined the Texas naval militia. 
He has been in the Navy ever since. 

In those parlous days of 1917, when Con- 

ess, fired by an historic message of President 

ilson, voted entry into the World War, Cap- 
tain Thomason, a second lieutenant, went with 
his company to the Marine Barracks at New 
Orleans. By May, 1918, he was in France and 
by June was second in command of the 49th 
company, 5th regiment of Marines. 

From then on his career included participa- 
tion in the Aisne-Marne defensive on the Cha- 
teau-Thierry-Soissons front. Soissons had fallen 
and the enemy was marching through the 
Marne valley in the direction of Paris, y em 
Thomason was in the Marbache sector with his 
company and later in the St. Mihiel offensive. 

After taking part in the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive, where more than a million American 
troops were engaged, Captain Thomason was 
sent to Germany in command of the 17th com- 

any of Marines. Returning to the United 
tates, he became a captain in 1921 and in 1926 
gommanded @ landing bocce in Nicaragua, 


Quartermaster General 
of the Army 


MAJ. GEN. LOUIS H. BASH 
Man who established our base ports in 
France now heads the corps that 
outfits all our troops. 


HONORS won in two wars are accredited 

to the new Quartermaster General of the 
Army, Major General Louis H. Bash. He 
served in Cuba, taking part in the assault on 
San Juan Hill and in the siege of Santiago, 
and was recommended for promotion, with a 
citation for gallantry in action against the 
Spanish forces at Santiago. 

In the World War, General Bash supervised 
the establishment of the important base ports 
of St. Nazaire and Brest. Later, with the 
American Expeditionary Forces’ Services of 
Supply, the general displayed such administra- 
tive ability and built up such efficiency that an 
appreciative government awarded him a dis- 
tinguished service medal. 

A native of Chicago, born in 1872, General 
Bash was graduated from West Point in 1895, 
and was assigned to the infantry. For eight 


years he was in the Philippines. There he par- | 


ticipated in many engagements and was com- 
mended by his colonel and by General J. Frank- 
lin Bell, commanding in the Islands. By 1901 
he was a captain and a major by 1916. He 
served meantime in the Commissary Depart- 
ment and accompanied the Sixth Infantry on 
the Mexican Punitive Expedition. 7 

As colonel in 1920, the rising officer was trans- 
ferred to the Quartermaster Corps and nine 
years later he was assistant to the Quarter- 
master General with the rank of.brigadier gen- 
eral for a term of four years. 

Lately General Bash has been in Baltimore, 
Md., as the 3rd Corps Area Quartermaster, He 
is a graduate from the School of the Line, 


Division Chief 
in Weather Bureau 


—Underwood & Underwood 
D. M. LITTLE 
Aviators on 26,000 miles of airways 


depend on him for last minute 
weather information, 


Att through the day and night, fleets of air- 

craft traveling over routes that stretch 
thousands of miles, crossing and cris-crossing 
the Continent, are guided on their way by con- 
stant reports of weather conditions. Delbert 
M. Little of Alameda, Calif., Chief of the 
Weather Bureau’s Aerological Division, super- 
vises this special service. 

The Aerological Division has been growing 
ever since 1917. It has expanded from a small 
section with a single field station to a large 
division charged with all the Weather Bureau’s 
upper air investigations. It has charge of the 
organization and supervision, under the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, of an intensive service 
over approximately 26,000 miles of civil airways, 
forming a complete network of service for the 
established routes. 

All the flying activities throughout the coun- 
try are furnished frequent reports of weather 
conditions to which about 600 observation sta- 
tions contribute, and there are short-period serv- 
ice forecasts issued at the larger terminal ports. 

Mr. Little was born at Boise, Idaho, March 
12, 1898, and was educated in that State. He 
entered the Weather Bureau in 1917, as an as- 
sistant observer at Boise. A few years later, 
he became a specialist in the Bureau’s fruit-frost 
avontigational work at Lindsay and Modesto, 

alif. 

Six years ago Mr. Little inaugurated the air- 
ways weather service for the Pacific Coast, with 
his headquarters at the Oakland airport. He 
succeeds Willis R. Gregg, recently appointed 
Chief of the Weather Burear, 


Special Assistant 
to Secretary of State — 


—Underwood & Underwood 
JAMES C. DUNN 
As Chief of Protocol Division he supervises 
the “Ceremonials” wing of the 
Department. 


HERE is a new title in the Department of 
State. It is “Chief of Protocol” and its 
holder is James Clement Dunn, who also has 
the higher rank of Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State. 

A protocol is a memorandum preliminary to 
a more formal document like a treaty or con- 
vention. Mr. Dunn, career diplomat who has 
been almost all over the world, has been chief 
of the Division of Protocol and Conferences, 
which has sprung up in the Department since 
the World War. He still supervises that divi- 
sion, though Richard Southgate, assistant chief, 
is immediately in charge. 

_ That division might be called the “ceremo- 
nials” wing of the Government. It ascertains 
mutual acceptability of American and foreign 
ambassadors and ministers and the presentation 
of the foreigners to the President. It is a sort 
of liaison office with respect to rights and immu- 
nities of representatives of foreign governments 
and arranges the entertainment of distinguished 
representatives from abroad. Its business is to 
arrange and cooperate in international confer- 
ences, Congresses, expositions and conventions 
in which this Government participates. 

Mr. Dunn has special jurisdiction over these 
and other matters, besides special assignments 
of tasks from the Secretary of State on a wide 
variety of subjects. He is from Newark, N. J. 
In the ‘Vorid War he was in the Navy and aide 
to the Naval Attache at the American Embassy 
at Havana, Cuba. Since then he has served in 
the State Department, in diplomatic posts at 
Berne, Port au Prince, Madrid, and London, 


each of the august signatories wanted 
to do away with any possibility of the 
territory of the other becoming a base 
of operations for a conspiracy against 
his power. Common criminals were of 
no concern to them. 

When democratic governments began 
to make their appearance in the world. 
extradition for political offenses grew 
less and less popular. Democratic gove 
arnments were unwilling to give up a 
fugitive within their borders who had 
risen up against a tyrant in another 
nation. 

So it happens that today extradition 
treaties nearly always contain the proe 
vision that a person may not be extrae 
dited for a polifical offense. 


Basis of Extradition Policies 


Extradition rests on the grounds that 
an accused person can be tried and 
punished best by the jurisdiction whose 
laws have been violated. 

A treaty of extradition lists the 
crimes for which a person may be exe 
tradited. These lists are sometimes dife 
ficult to draw up between two nations 
whose language and legal systems are 
different. In the treaty of extradition 
between the United States and Greece 
some 27 different crimes are listed. 

Even though an extradition treaty 

is in force, a nation may refuse to ex- 
tradite a person if to do so will cone 
tribute to injustice rather than justice, 
Of course, this may result in a differe- 
ence of opinion between the two as the 
nation refusing to extradite becomes in 
effect a judge of the justness of the 
legal machinery of the nation which 
has demanded the prisoner. 
_ Frequently. extradition is denied in 
offenses of trivial importance. The 
process is too expensive to justify em- 
oloying it under these circumstances. 

Sometimes a nation will deny extradi« 

Severity of Penalty 

tion if the penalty to be exacted is 
more severe than that for the same 
crime in the country harboring the ref- 
ugee If extradition is granted in such 
a case, it.is sometimes under the agree- 
ment that the penalty imposed will not 
be any greater than that in the country 
granting the extradition. 

Extradition has been denied when it 
might have the effect of helping to 
sustain slavery. 

The matter of transit of the extra- 
dited person from his place of refuge 
to his place of trial may give rise to 
complications. His passage, in custody, 
through another state with which there 
is an extradition treaty is usually not 
interfered with, if the crime and 
punishment for which the person is 
charged are covered in the treaty. 

By allowing the fugitive to pass 
through it, the state is cooperating in 
the matter of extradition. This, for 
certain reasons. it may not wish to 
do. 

On the whole, however, a nation has 
not been very strict in applying its 
policy of extradition to a vessel which 
passes through its territorial waters or 
touches its harbors carrying a fugitive 


on his way to face trial in his home 


country. 


tices among themselves, so the sug- 
gested Master Code would introduce 
on a national scale, the same principle 
of fair dealing by ail the. various 
groups in relation to each other, and 
to the nation as a whole. Thus a Na- 
tional Master Code would provide, in 
the nation at large, for the harmoniz- 


ing function which the codes perform . 


in the internal working of industrial 
groups. 

Such a universal code would put 
those who pay all the bills—the Con- 
sumer Masses—on a par with manuface 
turers, distributors, and other come 
ponent groups of the nation; thus rae 
tionalizing our Industrial Democracy 
under an Industrial Constitution—the 
People’s mandate. 

Politically, the nation is divided into 
self-governing States, under self-im- 
posed constitutions—subject to the 
terms of the National Constitution. 

Industrially, the nation is divided 
into great and powerful industrial 
groups, now self-governing under self- 
imposed NRA Codes. 

By parity of reasoning the Industrial 
Group Codes should come within the 
terms of a National Master Code. In 
bricf: 

The National Master Code should be 
a National Industrial Constitution for 
national industrial management, to 
function in the industrial organization 
of the nation as the United States Con- 
stitution functions in its political ore 
ganization. 

The National Master Code, or indus- 
trial constitution, should have preceded, 


“instead of following the inauguration 


of the group codes. It is now too late 
to adopt this order of procedure; but 
it is not too late to harmonize the ac- 
tivities of the various groups—in the 
interest of the citizenry at large—by a 
National Master Code. And thereby 
bring all the codes, indeed the whole 
Code scheme and program within and 
into harmony with American princi< 
ples—Self-government and Citizen 
Sovereignty. 
W. H. SMYTH. 
Fernwald, Berkeley, Calif. 
x* * 


Need for More Money 
ir: 

Permit me to express my disappoint- 
ment for his (Mr. Lawrence's) criti- 
cism Of the New Deal is entirely too 
mild. I can see that his feelings are 
the same as mine. I have a feeling 
of panic whenever I contemplate what 
is taking place and a feeling of hope- 
lessness when I scan the political hori« 
zon in vain for a responsible spokes- 
man in opposition and rot one op- 
ponent is emerging from the shadows 
as a leader. * 

The business setback was caused by 
lack of sufficient money. Shadow 
money was being .used and it faded 
away. It was a. money famime and 
nothing else. A very large issue of 
new money was and is all that was 
‘needed and no recovery is possible till 
that issue is met. 

There has not been a day since Octo 
ber, 1929, that the depression could not 
have been annihilated in 24 hours by 
a sane issue of sufficient money. I am 
an old man, but have lived all my life 
through a period of chronic hard times 
caused by too little money, 
Chicago, Tl, C, SHERA, 


_ 
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What Is Wrong With Government? {Calling Your Doctor| THE FEDERAL LIQUOR TAX: 
| By Radio| MUST THE STATES PAY IT? 
Some Answers From Western States 


‘Problem of the Levy as Applied to Public Dispensaries, 
. |Proposal for the New Service Now Up to Coust 

A Conference of Of- 

ficials Gives 


| In New York, and Prospect 
Since the whole thing is run by the 
Its Views 


pace 9 


Russia’s Favorable 
Balance of Trade ° 


An Achievement Tempered by _ 7 
Drop in Total Value 


advocated by Edward H. Tickle, California 
State Senator. 


Foreign trade for Russia is looking up- 
ward, and now the mation is enjoying what : 
all commercial nations want—a favorable 
balance of trade; that is, exports in excess 


Like several other States, Ohio chooses 
to do its own liquor selling. Its Depart- 
/ment of Liquor Control is operating 187 
‘retail liquor dispensaries, the only places 
‘where package liquor can be bought 
legally, except drug stores. . 

Having a liquor monopoly, Ohi» buys 


ernment to boot. Many of our misfor-| 
a ts ee a @ ca a tunes may be traced to the short tenure Of Its Spread State, Ohio sees-no reason why it stiould 
pay Federal taxes imposed on wholesale 


of office of our State lawmakers. 
day, in the opinion of Dr. J. B. Matthews,; “If we classify every legislator who is, ; 
vice president, Consumers’ Research, Inc.,' | Gall your doctor by radio! and retail liquor dealers. The State refers of imports. That was encouraging to Ruse 
to the old doctrine that States cannot | Sia. but not so encouraging were notable 


“is to close the gap between our pro. serving in his first session as a freshman,; [It may be entirely possible in the near 
tax the Federal Government, which in | declines in both export and import trade 


ducing capacity and our consuming ca- every legislator in his second regular ses- fyture. The process will not be unlike 


. ; sion as a sophomore, third session as 4 that used by lice departments in the | 
pacity.” He described the New Deal as @ junior, and fourth as a senior, and every larger cities = colin yee cars. 


What is wrong with government, and ‘in 1933, according to the Department of 


what to do about it? In any gathering 
place that subject is on every lip and 
probably ranks next to the weather as 
an impeller of conversation. 

' At the Western Conference on Govern- 
ment, held at Berkeley, Calif.. March 18 


20, government in all its phases was dis- 
cussed. What is wrong, what reforms are 
needed, how should government be ad- 
justed to economic and spiritual needs of 
@ changing society—these provided a 
blanket theme for the addresses and 
papers presented. 

“Whether civilization will utilize the 
fruits of science and invention for the 
benefit of the individual and society,” said 
Prof. Samuel C. May, director of public 
administration, University of California, 
in striking the keynote of the conference 
as presiding officer, “or whether uncon- 
trolled and intricate relationships will re- 
Sult in chaotic disaster, depends on the 
capacity of the government to understand 
the problems involved and evolve plans 
for their solution.” 


Need of Technicians 


Notable among the expressions of opin- 
jon on public relations and other high 
spots in the deliberations were: 

Novices in control of State legislatures 
are mishandling the affairs of the 48 
States of the Union, according to Henry 
W. Toll, of Chicago, executive director, 
American Legislators’ Association. 

The need of technicians in government 
to take the place of the lobbyist as ad- 
viser to legislative bodies, as a means to 
compensate for the incapacity of legisla- 
tors, was proposed by Hubert R. Gallagher, 
of Chicago, research consultant. 

“Inasmuch as democracy must be run 
by amateurs, the fundamental problem 
facing research organizations is to in- 
tegrate the governmental technician with 
the theory of democracy,” urged Chester 
H. Rowell, editor, The San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“The new task of the public adminis- 
trator is above all else to concern him- 
self with human relations, with human 
values, with those deeper economic, social. 
and spiritual needs in the human being 
whose government in its administrative 
branch he represents,” said Louis Brown- 
low, director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago. 


Too Much Government 


Too many superimposed governments. 
and too many operative costs of com- 
ponent units is an outstanding cause of 
administrative extravagance, in the opin- 
ion of Edwin Cottrell, professor of political 
science, Stanford University. 

Better trained personnel is needed in 
public service, asserted Charles Henry 
Cheney, California State Commissioner of 
Immigration and Housing. 

New forms of local government to re- 
duce overlapping functions and reduced 
taxes to meet new conditions were ad- 
vocated: by a number of speakers. 

The burden of taxation is one of the 
chief obstacles to the restoration of con- 
fidence in the future and to the setting in 
motion of activities creating employment 
for all people, asserted Frederick J. Koster, 
of the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The question of married women in pub- 
lic service will not be raised if administra- 
tors of the merit system are literal in their 
interpretations, said Anna C. Law, past 
president of the California League of 
Women Voters; the solution, she said, 
would rest on merit and not on sex or 
marital status. 

Dominance of municipalities by “cow 
county” legislation was assailed by Mayor 
T. S. Walmsley, of New Orleans. Legisla- 
tive reapportionment to correct. control by 
rural blocs was urged as a remedy. 


Employment Problem 


The unemployed will be on the welfare 
rolls in the United States for some time 
to come, as the vanished frontier leaves 
the seeker for a new opportunity no place 
to go, said Frank Bane, of Chicago, direc- 
tor, American Public Welfare Association. 

While the NRA program has traveled in 
the wake of Fascism, there is no reason to 
believe America will go the whole way 
either to Fascism or Communism, said 
Chester Rowell, editor, The San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

A national citizenship registration sys- 
tem as a contribution to government effi- 
ciency was proposed by George D. Begole, 
Mayor of Denver. Mayor Begole would 
have every citizen register by filing an 
annual income return with the county au- 
thorities. 

Health insurance to provide every in- 
Gividual with adequate medical and hospi- 
tal care fitted to the average purse was 


A Profitable Swap 
Of Bonds for Bonds 


How the Treasury Refinancing 
Will Cut Its Expenses 


The lucrative business of swapping new 
bonds for old ones was started by the 
Treasury Department during the past 
week. 

Technically, the swapping is called a 
refunding operation, and it is expected 
to be lucrative because, if it is completely 
successful, it will save the Treasury §$10,- 
000,000 a year in interest payments. 

Embraced in the refunding is a billion 
dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds which 
were issued during the War and $244,- 
000,000 worth of Treasury notes which 
were to mature May 2. 

Persons who hold these bonds or notes 
have now been offered two alternatives 
by the Treasury. They must turn in the 
called bonds. In exchange for the old 
bonds and notes the persons may take 
either cash or zome of the new bonds. 

“=e new bonds are to bear interest at 
31, per cent per year. They will mature 
April 15, 1946, but may be called at any 
time after April 15, 1944. 

Since the old bonds which the new 
ones are replacing vea 41, per cent in- 
terest, the Treasury will make a saving 
of 1 per cent per year if all the old 
bonds are turned in for the new 3% 
per cent issue. This saving will amount 
to $10,000,000 a year. 

The old notes, which also are to be 
replaced by the new bonds, bore a 3 per 
cent interest rate. and the .Treasury 
therefore. ‘vill los> a quarter of 1 per 
cent on this phase of the refunding... This 
increase in interest payments will amount 
to $610.000, making the net saving on 
both phases of the refunding about $9,- 
400,000 a year, 


comprehensive plan administered by a 
central authority to interfere with the 
productive capacity of the nation in the 
interests of the price level. 

11 States Take Part 


Mayors, city managers, Federal and 
State government officials, and represent- 
atives of legislative bureaus and asso- 
ciations from 11 western States attended | 
the conference, to the number of 375 dele- 
gates. At a separate conference of mayors, 
21 municipal executives were assembled. 

Discussing what he termed the inca- 


“Undoubtedly there is a reaction against | 
considering government as Utopian. The) York City, asks permission of the Federal 
teachers of political science have decided Government to operate a short-wave 
to become realists. Some day, perhaps, transmission station, requiring 15 watts 
'we shall succeed in teaching government , power. 


legislator who has previously served in| Many cities now have a telephone serv- 
four or more regular sessions as @ gradu- jce, with which the physician leaves in- | 
ate, we find that of the 7,500 State legis- formation about where he may be found. 
lators in the United States 45 per cent The radio service will supplement this 
are freshmen, 21 per cent are sophomores, method of contacting the doctor speedily. 
(13 per cent are juniors, 6 per cent are Short-wave receiving sets in the doctor's 


_seniors, and of the entire number only 15. car, or perhaps even in his medicine bag, 
‘per cent: are graduates. 


may be a bit of necessary equipment soon. 
Doctor’s Telephone Service, Inc., New 


Preliminary hearings were held 


pacity of State legislators, Mr. Toll said: | neither as a Utopian enterprise nor as;in Washington April 6 by the Federal 
“The States are the most powerful units| the work of bungling villains, but pri- Radio Commission. If the station is li- 


of 'the Government. 


counties, and, in theory, the Federal Gov- | deavor.” 


They control cities,| marily as a kaleidoscopic human en-_ censed, 


physician members may be 


|reached by radio 24 hours of the day. 


in wholesale lots, in fact has bought 
four and a half million dollars’ worth 
‘of spirits. The liquor is distributed to 
‘the dispensaries, which retail it to the 
consumer. 


Our Talkies in Africa 


Deeper and deeper into remote sections 
of the globe go American sound pictures. 
In East Africa there now are 12 theatres 
equipped for talkies. East African audi- 
ences mostly consist of the white popula- 
tion. American pictures predominate; 
American and British news reels divide 
that part of the business. British news 
reels are sent from England by air mail, 
and are about a week in transit. 


turn cannot tax the States. This doctrine 
is based on the theory that otherwise each 
could tax the other out of existence. 

On April 2, Ohio took its problem to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and filed a motion asking for a right io 
be heard on its complaint against the 
Federal Government. The State wants 
the Court to restrain the Federal Govern- 
ment from collecting the retail and 
wholesale dealers’ taxes. 

Ohio hopes that other States, such as 
neighboring Pennsylvania, which also 
have State-operated dispensaries will join 
it in seeking to prevent collection of the 
taxes. Already Montana has announced 


that it will go along with Ohio in the 
appeal. Other States operating stores 


| Commerce. 

| Last vear’s Russian exports were valued 
495 million gold rubles against 574 mile 
‘lion in 1932. Imports declined from 704 to 
/348 million rubles. Germany continues to 
|rank as the chief source of Soviet impor*-, 
with Great Britain next. The United 
States accounted for 16 million rubles in 
1933, and 31 million the preceding year. 

| Great Britain: was Russia’s best export 
‘outlet, followed by Germany. Exports to 
the United States were valued at 14 mile 
lion rubles in 1933,-and 17 million in 1932, 


i 
Michigan, Washington, Tlinois, Iowa, and 
'Pennsylvania. The retail store tax is $26 


are|a year, the wholesale fee $100. 


Copyright 1934, The 
American Tobacco Company. 


‘It’s toasted” 
¥ Luckies are all-ways kind to your throat 


LUCKIES ARE ALL-WAYS KIND TO YOUR THROAT 


@@1 smoke Luckies because the finest tobaccos 
and only the clean center leaves give Luckies 
that better taste. But they don’t stop there. For 
throat protection, ‘It’s toasted!’ Long golden 


strands of only the center leaves... rolled 
round, and firm...no loose ends. That’s 
why Luckies ‘keep in condition’—do not ‘dry 
out. Luckies are all-ways kind to my throat.®@® 


NOT the top leaves — they 


they are harsh\ 


under-developed = 


They taste 


NOT the bottom leaves— they're inferiar in quality 
—cearse and sandy! 


better 
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Latest Tax Plan: 
One-tenth Added 
On All Incomes 


Senate Rejects La Follette 
Wealth Redistribution 
Proposal; Higher Levy on 
Estates Accepted 
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Cheaper Liquor AIDS IN. SETTLIN G OF AUTOMOBILE LABOR TROUBLES 


As a Source of | 
More Revenue 


| 


10 


Mr. Morgenthau’s Plan 1 
Reduce Tariff and Prices, 
Expand Imports, and Col- 
lect More Taxes 


If American buyers could get cheaper : 4 

, both sides might be happier, the Secre- 

tary of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau. 
Jr.. was thinking last week. 

Therefore, he ordered the experts of the 
Treasury Department to find out for him 
what the effect would be of lowering the 
liquor tariff. He wanted the experts to 
answer two questions: 

First, might not the Government, by 
lowering the tariff, actually increase im- 
ports to such an extent that total liquor 
tariff collections might actually increase? 

Second, would a lowering of the tariff 
and the entry of foreign liquor force 
down the price of American liquor, thus 
also putting a crimp in the bootlegger? 

Lower Prices; Larger Revenues 

Some weeks will be spent in studying 
the question before a decision is reached. 
Secretary Morgenthau said. He _ said 

bluntly that under existing conditions he 
: thought liquor prices were too high and 

, liquor tariff collections too small. 

Between repeal in December and the 
end of February, total liquor tariffs were 
about $13.000,000. The Treasury had ex- 
pected to collected $89,000,000 between De- 
cember and June 30, but it would get 
scarcely $30,000,000 at the present rate. 


Heavy Alcoholic Imports 


In the first three months of repeal 4,- 
638.000 gallons of distilled liquors were 
imported into the United States, accord- 
ing to the figures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, more than half of the imported 
beverage was stored in customs bonded 
warehouses at ‘the beginning of March. 
‘There were 3,373,000 gallons of wine im- 
ported in the same period, about half of | 
it in bonded warehouses on March 1. 

Duties collected on these beverages net- 
ted the Government $12,968,734. Of this 
amount, $9.680.359 came from distilled li- 
quors, $1.380.408 from sparkling wines and 
$1,907,987 from still wines. 

Considerable quantities of imported li- 
quors brought illegally to the United 
States through misunderstandings will be 
released by the usual procedures to hold- 
ers of ABI permits, under an order issued 
last week by the Federal Alcohol Contro! 
Administration and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


No Limit on Import 


Tilegal imports. subject to seizure, are 
placed in what is technically known as 
General Order, subject to the order of the 
Customs Collector. The FACA order per- 
mits the entry. on or after May 15, of al- 
coholic beverages heretofore shipped to 
the United States without the necessary | 
FACA code and quota permits and there- | 
fore placed in General Order. 

Ignorance of the permit requirements. 
improper consulation. of shipments, excess 
shipments by exporters and duplication of 


Like a small boy overcome by tempta- 
tion, the Senate last week first declined 
to take a large bite out of one of its 
favorite apples and then, changing its 
mind, decided to take just a medium- - 
sized bite. 

The apple out of which the Senate 
finally decided to bite was the incomes 
of American taxpayers. The large bite 
which it declined to take was a drastically 
higher set of tax rates proposed by Sen- 
ator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin. The 
medium-sized bite which it finally decided 
to take was a temporary flat 10 per cent 
increase in all income taxes. 

The Senate’s decision to add 10 per 
cent to each income tax came just after 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., had announced that, in 1933, 
there had been an increase in large pri- 
vate incomes and corporate incomes, but 
that there had been a decline in small 
incomes. 

Senator Couzens (‘Rep.), of Michigan, 
was the sponsor of the temporary 10 per 
cent income tax increase. While the Sen- 
ate was considering its new $330,000,000 
tax bill, he proposed that for one year 
each income taxpayer be made to pay 
a flat 10 per cent addition to what ordi- 
narily would be the total income tax. 
Thus a man owing $100 in income tax 
would pay $110. 

Probable Revenue 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
who was in charge of the tax bill, an- 
nounced his willingness to accept Senator 
Couzen’s suggestion, thereby virtually 
writing the proposal into the pending tax 
bill and adding $50,000,000 to the annual 
income tax yield. This decision to raise 
the tax came one day after the Senate 
|had turned down a whole new set cf 
higher tax rates offered by Senator La 
Follette. 

Senator LaFollette’s rates, offered as an 
amendment to the tax bill before the 
Senate; would increase the tax yield $185.- 
000,000 a year, he estimated. But the 
‘Senate rejected the proposal by a vote of ., 
47 to 36. 

Criticizing Senator La Follette’s plan to 
redistribute wealth through the income 
tax, Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, sponsor of the pending tax bill, 
said the estate tax and not the income 
tax was the proper method for achiev- 
ing this end. Accordingly, the Senate, 
on the day after it had turned down the 
heavy income taxes, adopted Senator La 
Follette’s plan for raising the maximum 
estate tax from 45 to 60 per cent and for 
lowering the exemption from $50,000 to 
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Ouncerwooe & unpenwooe 


Before it turned down the high La Fol- 
lette income tax rates the Senate had 
been assured by Senator Harrison that 
the additional revenue was not necessary 
for President Roosevelt’s financial poli- 


cies. Even increased veterans and Fed- 

orders accounted in large part for these ben employes’ benefits, voted week before 
illegal “overages” which, according to law. ~ last, justified the new taxes, Senator Har- 
the Customs Collector could not permit | rison said. 
to be entered. ° Plan May Be Reconsidered 

the however. of the Leo olman Chairman of Labor Ad V isOr Board of the NRA "With this in view, Senator Norris 
retaries of the Treasury and Agriculture (Rep.), of Nebraska, disagreed, saying 
to allow unlimited importation of alco- 


holic beverages for the third import period 
—May and June—the FACA decided that 
to send these illegally imported liquors 


| Helped to Frame Code 


that more revenue is needed at once. He 
supported the La Follette rates. 
Although he further tempted the Sen- 


It is true that he had been called in | the builders rejected and not those that | 
as an “expert” before, as we have seen, | Were to become the cornerstone of the 


Economist Who Gain-' take responsibility for 


be honest “* * 
back to 


came would be an economic waste. 
FACA order covers only excess shipments 
sent prior to March 30. 


the countries from which they 
The 


Code Authority Installed 
The FACA also announced last week 


that it had approved the Code Authority 
of the Distilled Spirits Rectifying Indus- 
try. William H. Veeneman, of Louisville. 
Ky.. 


is chairman of the Division and first 


chairman of Code Authority for the Dis- 
tillers Rectifiers Division; Major Phillip 
Hamlin of Boston, Mass., is chairman of 
division and second chairman of Code 
Authority for the Rectifiers Division; and 
is 
chairman of division and third chairman 
of Code Authority for the Wholesalers 


Frank A. Coleman of Boston, Mass., 


Rectifiers Division. 


Giving Sugar Rank 


As Basie Commodity. 


Compromise Measure Restrict- 


ing Cane and Beet Production 


Two months of controversy over the do- 
mestic sugar industry finally resulted, last 
week, in the passage by the House, under 
suspension of the rules of a bill making 


| 


| 


sugar a basic commodity under the Agri- | 


cultural Adjustment Act. 
Secretary 


of Agriculture Wallace be-| 
lieves that the bill will make the sugar 
industry in the United States one of the 
best stabilized in agriculture, according 


to remarks he made to several members | 


of Congress. 


Sugar beet and sugar cane areas in this | 
country do not give the bill their whole- 
It would limit expan- | 
sion of the domestic industry which pro- 


hearted support. 


duces only 25 per cent of the sugar con- | 


sumed here. 


Market for American Sugar 
The bill, 


tive Jones (Dem.), 


tually guarantees that domestic 


months ago. 


The Secretary of Agriculture is to de- 
the probable consumption of 
sugar in the United States for each year. 
After deducting the domestic quotas of 
1,550,000 tons for beet sugar and 260,000 
tons for cane sugar, the remainder, to 
bring the aggregate quota to the probable 
consumption, will be allotted to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and Cuba on a ratio to be 


termine 


5. introduced by Senator Costi- 
gan (Dem.), of Colorado, and Representa- | e 

of Amarillo, Tex. vir- | to be an economist. 
sugar 
beet and sugar cane growers will be able 
to market annually a minimum of 1,810,- 
000 short tons of raw cane and beet sugar. 
This guarantee is the principal change 
made from the original bill introduced two 


based upon the annual importations in | 
any three years between 1925 and 1933 in-| 


clusive. 


If there is any reduction in the tariff 
on sugar, a processing tax is to be levied 


not to exceed the reduction in the duty. | 


The Secretary is empowered to adjudi- 
cate all disputes concerning contracts be- | 
tween growers, processors, or workers, and 


his decision shall be final. 


Wages and Child Labor 
The Secretary 


workers under producers’ contracts. 


Contracts for the production of sugar 
feeets are made annually between the re- 


may prohibit employ- 
ment of children in sugar fields, and may 
also set the minimum wages to be paid, 


ed His Reputation 
From Fact-finding 


HREE men sit in a room. 

On what they do depends, literally, 
the fate of nations, the map of Europe. 
Their decisions will fling alien frontiers 
about millions of startled people, change 
their national language, run up new 
flags above them, lay down néw laws for 
them to obey. 

In other rooms, sit other men, whole 
groups of them, writing down figures, 
collecting and arranging facts. They 
try to keep their eyes on the cold and 
inflexible information before them. They 
close their ears to echoes of gun-fire 
so recently stilled, the cries of anguish 
of a bleeding world. 


The three are _ statesmen. 
The others are not. The statesmen take 
the long reports, the carefully checked 
figures. They throw them aside and 
strike a bargain’ The result is the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Trianon. 

The men who did the prosaic fact- 
finding read the treaties and, for the 
most part, especially the younger ones 
who still believe, go home somewhat 
stunned at the strange ways of nations. 

One of these young men was Leo 
Wolman, who, probably largely because 
of the impetus furnished by his expe- 
rience at the Peace Conference in Paris, 
set out on a path that led him naturally 
and certainly to the job he holds to- 
ay, aS member of another group of 
three who are trying to settle another 
dispute, which if it isn’t settled, might 
well lead to industrial shambles as vi- 
cious in its own narrow domain as the 
Great War. 


Early Choice Between 
Music and Medicine ae! 


Leo Wolman didn’t start out in life 
And even when he 
was well along in his career expound- 
ing the principles of supply and de- 
mand while future captains and pri- 
vates of industry industriously took 
notes at their desks before him, he could 
hardivy have guessed that one: day 
would ‘be ‘called to Washington to join 
the keepers of the Blue Eagle as Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee’ of the 
NRA and still less that he would have 
been given the job, that came to him 
only the other day, to be the neutral 
member on the board of three, the 
President's iatest experiment in “social 
engineering,” which was to settle the 
automobile strike. 


finers and farmers. 
late that the refiner will take all of the 
crop and pay the grower a_ variable 
amount depending upon the retail price 
for the sugar after it is refined and sold. 

Until 1933 sugar beet production had 


‘never exceeded 1,350,000 tons, Last year 


fied with the bill, because, 


| 


the production was 1,750,000 tons, due to 


favorable weather conditions, large acre- 


age and a large sugar content. 

Fastern refiaers are not entirely satis- 
while it limits 
the importation of refined sugar from | 
Cuba to 22 per cent of the Cuban quota. | 
,it does not limit the amount of refined 
sugar that may be brought in from other 
Cane sugar areas, 


not only as a member of the delegation 
to the Peace Conference but on an In- 
terstate Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance and as a special agent on a 
National Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations as early as 1914. But as a young 
man just entering college, it is doubtful 
if he knew where he was going. But it 
is pretty certain tnat he had no doubt 
that he was on his way. 


His father had died and left his 
mother with five children, one of them 


born before the family had left Russia | 


to make a new home in a new world. 
The family was poor in everything but 
grit and determination and the mother 
had plenty of that. She decided early 
that the sons, at least, were to have 
the best education that could be had. 
And they got it. 


By the time young Leo had entered 
college—he was fortunate enough to be 
born in Baltimore, in the shadow of 
Johns Hopkins University—he wasn't 
quite sure whether he was going to con- 
tinue his career as a musician or follow 
in his brother’s footsteps and be a doc- 
tor. He took the pre-med course in 


the meantime and then an avid interest — 


“in what was going on” an insatiable 
desire to read the newspapers that over- 
shadowed his interest in Gray or va- 
garies of chemical formulae stepped in. 
He took a preliminary course in eco- 
nomics and suddenly all thought of 
point and counter-point, to say nothing 
of ministering to the ills which human 
flesh is heir to, took flight. He was 
still interested in human ills but they 
were of the body economic. 

Such activities as gave outlet to his 
new interest absorbed him. He was a 
debater and, more than ever, a student 
of “what was going on.” When he had 
secured his bachelor’s degree from his 
alma mater he shoved it in his pocket 
and went right back after his doctorate. 
He secured it in the year 1916 and while 
Europe was hurling its millions in bloody 
battalions across the fields of France 
this young scholar took up his peace- 
ful profession of teaching the young 
idea how to shoot. He taught first at 
Hobart College and then at: the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Disillusion Followed 


Paris Peace Conference 


* Then America enteréd the War and 
the country stood ‘Mr. Wolman up and 
measured him for service. . They de- 


cided his place was in Washington help-~ 


ing the War Industries Board to mar- 
shal the facts and figures that are es- 


' sential even to armies in the field. From 


| 


They usually stipue | 


| 


a very minor position he soon worked 
up to a place of responsibility. caught 
the eye of the leaders, among them 
Bernard Baruch. In 1918 he was chief 
of the Section of Production Statistics. 
And when the American Peace Mission 
sailed for Paris he was a member of 
that little band of experts who were 
supposed to furnish the facts upon 
which to build a strong and. enduring 
peace on the wreckage wrought by the 
“war to end wars” and thus “make the 
world sale for democracy.” 


These voung builders toiled with the | 


enthusiasm of the expert, turning out 
the bricks of which the new temple of 
peace was to be built. But they soon 
learned that ‘theirs were the stones.that 


+ mansion. Disillioned and disappointed, 


they took their way back. 


They knew something was wrong. 
They knew that a house built on preju- 
dice and not on justice could not stand. 
They knew that when the door of con- 
ciliation was closed peace flew out of 
the window. At least one of them de- 
cided that, despite this victory for error, 
truth was going to get another chance. 
That there was still hope for that, 
some of the theories of social justice 
between men, if not between nations, 
could be reduced to facts so pertinent 
and so convincing that, given just a few 
drops of the milk of human kindness 
and administered with some good hard, 
common sense, they could prevent at 
least some of the useless conflic*. 

But it is highly improbable that Leo 
Wolman, even at this point in his ca- 
reer, had any definite plan for turning 
his theoretical knowledge into. practi- 
cal effort. He had to have a job and 
he did want to get one in New York. 
So he turned down an opportunity in 
his native city of Baltimore to accept an 
offer to teach in the new School of So- 
cial Research in the metropolis. 


Then a Fact Finder 


For, Labor Organization 


Then fate decided to test out the 
depth of this young economist’s convic- 
tions, or at least to plant him at a cross- 


the wish that 
Wolman’s activity and car- 


That was probably 
fathered Mr. 


ried him far beyond fhe narrow realm 


roads and let him take the turning he | 


chose. He had two offers, one from a 
large corporation which would provide, 


in the natural course of events, the | 


chance of generous material rewards. 


| The other was from the Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers of America. The 


specifications of both jobs were essen- , 


tially the same. Statistical research, fact- 


finding. A study of things as they are | 


and of what, under the known laws, they 
ought to be 

The spirit which guiaed his choice of 
the labor organization as against the 


corporation would seem to be quite a | 


different animal—or animus—from the 


one which turned him from the com- | stimulated. 


positions of Bach and Beethoven to the 
propositions of Adam Smith and Webb, 


And yet it may have been the same | 


happy genius after all. 
friends remarked in analyzing his ac- 
tion: 
the job with the Amalgamated would 
be more fun,.and (and this is the re- 
vealing phrase) he would learn more.” 

Anyhow,.it is pretty safe to say that 
it wasn’t the desire for ‘ ‘uplift” in the 
superficial and emotional sense, that 
motivated him. 
vinced economist first. not a class-con- 
scious special-pleader. And that some 
of his over-zealous friends nave learned 
io their disappointment. 


Champion of Realties 
In the Labor Field 


One of Leo Wolman's closest friends 
deseribed his ‘entry into the ranks of 
the Amalgamated as an “accident,” bul 
some anjehit see in it the hand of fate. 
Ans now chose it as a temporary 
assignméht to prepare daia in a legal 
case. But, with his training, his nat- 
ural inclination and the _ preparatory 
school of the Peace Conference, it soon 
ceased to remain just that. 


“If people would only be. willing to 


“He did it because he thought. 


Leo Wolman is a’ con- 


As one of his | 


| 


| battalion recruited by 


of cold statistics. He knew they 
couldn't stand alone. He had seen facts 
tossed aside because they had no friend 
in court. And so he was soon playing 
a role in the organization that, appar- 
ently, fate had destined for him. The 
role of the conciliator. There was 
plenty of opportunity. Within the ranks 
as well as without there was need of 
forthright and uncompromising exami- 
ations of realities and also of an under- 
Standing and a persuasive champion to 
make them live. 

He found that he was the naturally 
selected champion and his associates 
recognized the fact as well. Notably, 
Sydney Hillman, head of the Amalga- 
mated, who soon became a friend as 


well as an admirer—and still is—as they 
work side by side today in the Labor 


Advisory Board of the NRA, of which 
Mr. Wolman is chairman. 


What were—and are--his methods? 
First get the facts; then present them, 
unvarnished; then with a disarming 
friendliness but a force that brooks no 
Subterfuge or evasion ‘and here we see 
at his shoulder the spirit of that domi- 
nating mother) then force both sides 
sharply into the realm of realities and 
ready to make the practical compromise 
that augurs best results for all con- 
cerned. 

And in this formula we can see some- 
thing of the dual nature of the man. 
He loves a struggle—if he can leap in 


and stop it—but he loves, too, the hours © 


of quiet meditation in his study and the 
careful commitment to paper of the 
ideas and the conclusions that result. 
The latter has produced his prolific 
Writing and also to this day lures him 
away trom the workaday world. But 
never for long. Before he has quite had 
his fill of meditation, he longs for the 
world of men and their conflicts again. 
And so the student's lamp is extin- 
guished and he's abroad, anxious for 
the action.that his ruminations have 


He has never been able to desert his 
early love. the professorial chair. And 
it was that desire, and a feeling that 


he had perhaps fulfilled his functions | . 
Government Supervision 
Of German Canning Trade. 


with the Amalgamated that he relin- 
quished his duties there to accept his 
Columbia professorship. And he has 
held it, even through his. busy days in 
Washington, commuting from a busy 
desk in the Commerce Building to the 
rostrum in New York. 


Work He Has Done 


For Labor in the NRA 


But the thing that originally brought 
him here as a part of the cap and gown 
the New Deal, 
was his less academic contacts in New 
York. In his activities with the labor 
investigations he was brought into fre- 
quent touch with New York's. Labor 
Commissioner. who is now the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Frances Perkins. Here 
was just another mind, university- 
trained und tested in the realities of 
sweatshop and itactory. It was only 
natural that he should be one of those 
chosen to help write what was supposed 
to be the worker’s magna charta into 


Terms as Industrial 
Relations Authority 


given him scant credit for espousing its 
cause. William Green, professional 
head of America’s trade unionism, swept 


| 


| 


with the remark that “no bona fide rep- | 


resentative of labor” was permitted to 
speak for it when the clashing inter- 
ests of employer and employe met un- 
_ der the Blue Eagle. 

But others, with their eyes on the 
whole forest of industrial problems, 
looking between and beyond the trees 
of a too-absorbing class interest, have 
accepted Leo Wolman at his face value. 

When the automobile strike threat- 
ened to open a Pandora's box of unrest 
in the country he was undoubtedly one 
who was called in for his practiced ad- 
vice and counsel, and it was no sur- 
prise when he was chosen as one of the 
arbiters, to help sit on the lid. At first 
he hesitated. He felt perhaps that the 
task of the artisan of economics was 


he yielded and left his interesting and 
interested wife and daughter and a 
Stimulating circle of friends who are 
a vital part of his social existence, with 
no little regret. 


Radicals charge Leo Wolman with 


| 
| 


| 


ators by showing that large incomes were 
on the increase in 1933, Secretary More- 
genthau would make no comment last 
week on his own statistics or future tax 
policy. 

According to his figures, the March in- 
come tax collections, the first which were 
made on 1933 incomes, showed an increase 


‘in large private incomes and in corporate 


him and his colleagues into the discard | neomes with a decline in small incomes. 


During March of this year taxes col- 
‘lected from incomes over $5,000 a year 
‘amounted to $110,000,000, a gain of $31,- 
000,000 over similar collections last vear. 
,Corporate income tax payments a 
from $63,000,000 in March, 1933, to $92,- 
000,000 in March, 1934. 


Decline of Small Incomes 
But the taxes paid by incomes of less 


than $5,000 fell. from $15,000,000 in March, 
1933, to $13,000,000 in March, 1934. 


Total March income tax collections this 
year amounted to $230,000,000 compared 
with $177,000,000 collected in March, 1933. 
Despite this gain, $53,000,000 over last 


year, income tax collections fell $20,000,000 


| 
overshadowing the work of scholar..But | 


short of the Treasury's estimates. Sec- 
|retary Morgenthau had hoped to collect 
$250,000,000 during March. 


To make up partially for the disap- 


;pointment over income tax failures, Sec- 
'retary Morgenthau had reported to him 
‘an unexpected strength in liquor and beer 
| taxes. He said last week that he was es- 


conservatism, but liberal acquaintances | | 
are quick to defend him against that | 


charge. This controversy as 


to his | 


views probably surprises him more than , 


it annoys him. He is content to do | 


what he can to carry on his mission 
of bringing fatts to the fore and bat- 


tling to give them their just place in ar- . 


gument, while, at the same time, he 
pleads for a justice tempered with a 
mercy and prompted not merely by emo- 


better part of valor. 


And for the rest, there are his books, 
his pen, his friends, and the joys that 
long walks in the open countryside of 
Washington afford him, and by no 
means least of all, hours at the piano 
with the masters whom he deserted but 
whom he has never ceased to love. 


Executives of the German fruit and 


vegetable canning industry will not have 
to make important decisions any longer. 
The Government has relieved them of this 


| fixes 


burden, along with most of the direction 
and conduct of their business, 
Tie central government sets the prices 


the margin of profit, arbitrates 
claims, and tells the packers what to pay 


|for materials used. The Government even 
‘tells them what they may ask for the 
seeds extracted from fruits. 


Standardized prices will work hardships | 


on the smaller members of the industry, | 


‘in the opinion of the 


trade, according 
to the office of the American vice consul 
at Hamburg. With prices equal, a pur- 
chaser will be more likely to choose an 
advertised brand, it is believed. The end 


of individual initiative in salesmanship gators believe to ever 


the codes of the NRA. But labor has |.sven-in-this industry, it: is.seid: 


| 


National 


| which farmers sharpen their scythes. 
lighter-colored layers, 


| 


| 


tion but by a cooler wisdom (hat is the 


pecially surprised over the strength of 
“yield of all liquor taxes. 


Studies of Weather 
Of Primeval Era 
A Quarter-billion-year-old Reece 


ord in the Rock Layers 
Of Indiana 


Evidence of climatic changes a quarter 
tillion years ago—when the first crude 
amphibians had come out of the water 
and were crawling on the beaches of the 
ancient oceans—has been found by Dr. 
David White, associate in geology of the 
Museum, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

These primitive creatures, supposed by 
evolutionists to be the ancestral forms of 
al! the land vertebrate life of today, ap- 
parently had their troubles with hot per- 
iods and cold periods, dry periods and wet 
periods, during the so-called early Penn- 
sylvanian geologic era. 

Dr. White found his evidence in layered 
grits trom Orange and Perry Counties, 
Indiana. This material is commonly used 
in the manufacture of the whetstones with 
But 
about three- 
eighths of an inch thick, are separaied 
by thinner zones in which there are dark 
bands richer ia carbonates and organic 
matter. 

The dark bands, correlated by Dr. White 
with times of slack sedimenvation, are be- 
lieved by him to reflect a seasonal warm, 
dry climate. This is indicated by the na- 
ture of the plant tossils associated with 
them. The material, however, is io9 
scanty to show any short-period cyclic 
changes in climate such as many investi- 
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What the Various States Are Doing: 
Rising Revenues as Business Gains 


Latest Problems in Liquor Control—Opposi- 


tion to the Sales Tax—Proposed New 
Levies to Cut Down Deficits 


ARGER revenue receipts are reported 


4 from many States in the current pe- 
riod of tax collections. From Oregon, 
Michigan, South Carolina, and Florida 


come reports of increased receipts. Ore- 
gon has been able to return to a cash 
basis following a year in which all first 
warrants bad been stamped “not paid for 
want of funds.” State Treasurer’ Holman 
has issued a call for all unpaid general 
fund warrants, totaling more than half 
‘a million dollars. 

Boosted by improved business conditions, 
according to cfficial comment, the gaso- 
line tex in South Carolina will attain a 
new peak. he tax commission reports 
that the all-time record @f 1931, when 
$7,284.000 was collected, will be greatly 
exceeded; they were running 30 per cent! 
in excess of collections in March, 1933. 


Income tax collections in Michigan for | 
March reached $8,-| 


the first 20 days of 
352.000 contrasted with $1,806,000 for the 
Same period last year. An increase of 
$375.000 to date is reported from Florida 
in receipts for the year from State and 
county taxes, with a gain of 4,600 in the 
number paying taxes. 
Increasing Employment 

HIO 


States to report growth in the num- 
= emploved and general business 


( 


ber 
gain 

More workers have jcebs and salaries 

' being raised in Ohio, with other sub- 
menetal business gains, according to Rob- 
ert Burns, State supervisor of the Federal 
pay roll and employment survey. 

Pay rolls in Ohio, according to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in all industrial establishments exclusive 
of building construction. advanced 14.1 
per cent in February over January; em- 
ployment gained 5.5 per cent. 

In the hardware, typewriter, and textiie 
industries of Connecticut the number em- 
ployed, the number of hours worked, and 
the rate of pay per hour were consider- 
ably greater last week than in the cor- 
responding period last year. The increase 
in employment varies from 400 per cent 
in the hardware industry to 150 per cent 
in the typewriter industry. 

Federal statistics show also a great ad- 
vance for Michigan in February over 
January. Michigan led the country with 
a gain of 28.8 per cent in pay rolls and 
14.5 per cent in employment. This ad- 
Vance is ascribed to activity in the auto- 
moctive industries. 


Ohio hotels enjoved a marked increase | 


of business in February, a situation rec- 
ognized as a harbinger of better times. 
There were more overnight guests than 
in any monikh since October, 1931, reach- 
ing over 50 per cent of capacity. 


Liquor Control in the States 


RAFT of a proposed law for New 

Hampshire which would permit sale of 
intoxicating liquors in State-owned and 
State-operated package stores and, under 
license, by the glass to bona fide guests 
of hotels has been submitted to Governor 
Winant by the commission appointed by 
him to study the’ problem of liquor con- 
trol. Local option rights would be pre- 
served; practically all provistfons of exist- 
ing laws governing sale of beer and wines 
would be retained. 

No suggestion as to whether special 
legislative action should be taken is in- 
cluded in the report. Governor Winant 
has declared his opposition to calling a 
special session of the legislature to frame 
control laws. 

A proposal for modified local option 
jnitiated in California sponsored by the 


.American Temperance Federation is meet- | 


ing with opposition from other dry ele- 
ments of the State, notably the Anti- 
saloon League and the Women’s Temper- 
ance Union. An anti-liquor educational | 
campaign is being organized by the Anti- | 
Saloon League. 

The bill to. prohibit 
goods in department stores, drug stores, 
and cigar stores in New Jersey has been | 


and Connecticut are the latest} 


the views of taxpayers on tax relief and 
on -revenue measures now pending. 

The interim committee of the State 
Legislature of Kentucky is considering 
means to balance the State budget. Ap- 
propriations to be approved have been 
discussed, and the question of raising new 
revenue to provide for the expenses of 
State agencies, the schools and unemploy- 
ment relief were considred without defi- 
nite conclusion. An income tax bill is 
being drafted as part of the revenue- 
‘raising plan. 


Opposition to Sales Tax 


to the sales tax theory of 
raising revenue has developed in 
Iowa, where a consumers’ sales tax has 
just become effective; in Kentucky, where 
a legislative proposal is pending; i Ohio, 
where Governor White has proposed this 
source of revenue to the legislature; and 
in California, where the State tax is be- 
fore the Federal courts. West Virginia 
is occupied in adjusting its business to a 
sales tax which has just become effective. 
Iowa business men protest the State tax 
on the ground that it is driving trade to 
nearby States which have not subjected 
sales to a similar tax. Chambers of Com- 
merce of several communities are uniting 
in a movement to seek relief. 

Lieutenant Governor A. B. Chandler is 
a leader in the movement in Kentucky 
against legislative adoption of a sales tax. 
Retail merchants of the State are holding 
mass meetings to frame resolutions of 
protest. 

Desertion of the party line-up by Demo- 
crats in: the Ohio State Legislature 
threatens the revenue program of Gov- 
ernor White, which includes a proposal 
for a sales tax. The legislative problem 
is to provide 60 millions for financing 
State activities. 

Exemption from the State tax in Cali- 
fornia is claimed for the bombing base 


in Marin County on the ground that it] 


is a Federal reservation. The contractor 
resists a levy on materials purchased in 
construction of the base, on the ground 
that transportation of supplies to the 
Hamilton Field: bases constitutes inter- 
state trade. A preliminary hearing has 
been -held in the Federal court. 

Two cents on every dollar spent in West 
Virginia will go into the State treasury 
for the next 15 months, until June 30, 
1935. One-cent pieces were in enormous 
demand when the 2 per cent tax on sales 
to consumers went into effect on April 1. 


Miscellaneous State Legislation 

LAFFOON, withholding his 

signature,.has permitted a bill to be- 
come law in Kentucky which creates a 
public service commission for the control 
and regulation of public utilities. Failure 
of exemption of municipal utility plants 
was ‘his chief objection; he stated however 
that he had received many requests to 
veto the measure. The manner of admin- 
istration, he commented in permitting the 
bill to become law, will determine its ac- 
ceptability. 

Regulation of the flotation of stocks, 
bonds and other certificates of indebted- 
ness by public utility companies in Vir- 
ginia is provided for in a bill signed by 
Governor Peery. Securities may be issued 
under the law for acquisition of real 
estate, for extension of facilities, for re- 
funding other obligations, and for reim- 
bursement of money actually expended 
from income;. assumption of any obliga- 
tion by the utilities company as guarantor 
of the securities of any individual or firm 
is forbidden, except by consent of the 
State corporation commission. 


Banking reform in Mississippi is em- 


| bodied in a bill providing for reorganiza- 
| tion of the present system of State super- 
| vision just passed by the State legislature. 


| The measure abolishes the present depart- 


|ment of banking and sets up a depart- 


‘ment of bank supervision headed by the 
sale of bottled | State comptroller of banks. 


Banks declared insolvent are to be closed 
by the new department, and attempt made 


rej ec’ ed by the State Assembly for the | Within 90 days to sell the assets of a go- 


if no sale is effected, the 
'bank either goes to a receiver or a liqui- 


measure is the chief objection of its op- ‘dating corporation to be organized by de- 


third time. Deprivation of enuanicipalities | ing concern; 
ol Me power of regulation under 
ponents. 
Criticism of alleged political, bond, and | “ons is authorized. 


insurance activities of the liquor control 
board of Ohio is expected to result in a 
lecislative 


attack -in the State General | Corporation. 
Ass on the State liquor monopoly is repealed. 


positors. Branch banking with restric- 
Double liability of 
stockholders is removed for any bank 
joining the Federal Insurance Deposit 
The State bank guaranty 
Capital structure of 


system and the liqour control act. Changes | banks is liable to taxation. 


in the act will be proposed to subordinate | 
the direc‘or of the board of liquor con- 
trol, so 
the board. 


Revenuec-Raising Legislation 


mental structure 
New York City, 
LaGuardia, 


that he shall be subservient to' 


Decline of Farming in Kansas 
ARMING has been alnYost a failure in 
Kansas, says Earl Pagta, State Com- 


‘missioner of Agriculture. Of}242,000 farms 
'in the State, only 89,634 werd in operation 
ROAD discretionary powers for reor-|in the census year of 1930; 37 per cent 

ganization of the municipal govern- Were under managers, while 63 per cent 


‘and abolition of jobs in | Were worked by owners or tenants. Since 
as asked for by Mayor;|then, due to drought, poor prices and 
will be curtailed by drastic | credit difficulties, about 30,000 farms have 


amendments to the bill pending in the, been put out of business by foreclosure. 


New 
of 


York State Legislature. Democrats 
the State Senate, it is understood, have | 


agreed to press the measure through with | 
such changes; prompt adoption of the 
plan by the Assembly, if approved by the 


Senate, is looked for. 

The revised plan, as explained by Sen- 
aie Leader John J. Dunnigan, contem- 
pl:.tes cuts of $13,000,000 in expenditures, | 
of which $11.000,.000 would come from) 
payless furloughs and the balance from | 
Salary cuts and reorganization. 
of so-called useless jobs would not bear 


s | Stock Exchange 


the brunt of the economies, which would | 
be divided more generally among all civil | 
service workers. 

The measure will also provide a reve 
nue-raising plan. Mayor LaGuardia 
expected to satisfy Governor Lehman that 
the form of taxation he advocates will | 
not conflict with the State revenue pro- 
gram. 

The revised tax program for Ohio, as 
eeeeines by the taxation committee of the 
Sta Senate, plans a gross receipts tax | 
of one-half of 1 per cent, covering re- 
tail sales, professional and other services. 
interest, dividends, and other returns from | 
intungible properties. Gross receipts ot 
jobbers and manufacturers would be taxed | 
at the rate of one-fourth of 1 per cent 
only on gvods in intrastate business. 

Recommendations for part of the salarv 
cuts in State civil service recommended | 
by a conference committee of the Mas- | 
sachusetts Legislature have been concurred | 
in by Senate and House. The restoration | 


plan grades percentage returns for salaries | 


onlv up to $3,000. This agreement as- 

sures early passage of the budget bill. 
Citizens’ organizations in New Jersey 

are insisting that the committee on taxa- 


tion of the State Legislature shall hold; 


bearings in various communities to sound 


Farming began to slip with the advent 
of the crop mortgage and easy credit, says 
‘Commissioner Page. The one crop system 
' followed, bringing about bad farming 
methods. 


Flight of Tax Dodgers 
ESIDENTS and business concerns of 
New York are moving to New Jersey 
to escape increasing tax burdens in New 


Holders York State, according to information col- 


lectec by the committee on taxation and 
|public revenue of the Ma*ctnants Associa- 
tion, assembled for presentation at tax 
heariags before the State legislature. 

The recent threat of the New York 
to move to Newark was 


a case in point. The closing of New York 


| Offices of a number of busi‘iess houses were 


cited, as result of the 1 per cent gros: 
income tax. The exodus vwill continue, it 
was asserted, if emergen’y taxes are 
removed unless New Jersey takes a similar 
course. 


Open Market for Public Jobs 
LAW to make it a felony for any per- 
son ‘o solicit money for aiding any- 
one to obtain employment from the State 
government or from any county or city 
government in Texas has been proposed 
to the Texas Legislature by a legislative 
committee that has been investigating 
the sale of State jobs by person in au- 
thority or »f political influence. 

“We found that under the guise of cain- 
paign contributions large amounts ot 
money were being collected, some being 
used for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
pense of the last campaign, long since 
terminated.” says the committee report to 
the legislature, “and all of which, in our 
opinion, being collected in such a man- 


+ 


ner as to come within and under the 
definition of fraud and swindling, and al: 
of which was contrary to good morals an‘ 
good. principles, and in amounts iarge 
enougn to shock the public conscience. 

“We also found that many persons who 
were supposed to be officers of the State 
or those closely allied thereto by blood 
or marriage, were using their official in- 
fluence and cffering some positions tor 
sale in the public market; and were col- 
lecting large sums of money upon prom- 
ise to deliver positions to persons fur- 
nishing such sums of money.” 


Security for Low-nesting Birds 
| Sapte OF WAY on State highways ot 
Indiana are to be moved in such a way 
as to prevent injury to birds and their 
nests. So that birds may not lack cover 
the burning of grass or other vegeta- 
tion aiong *he highways is also forbidden 
Chairman James D. Adams, of the State 
Highway Commission, has indicated that 
this procedure is in cooperation with the 
State Department of Conservation in ef- 

forts to increase and protect wild life. 
Flushing bars are to be used when mow- 
ing is done. This equipment will save 
the mother bird and eggs, insuring a 
brood of young quail, pheasants and other 


Export of Motor Cars 
Shows Quite an Increase 


American automobiles are liked abroad 
but the demand from foreign markets 
hasn’t kept plants on night shift the last 
few years. This year, however, export 
business is picking up and February ex- 
ports, valued at $13,539,000, were the best 
for any month since June, 1931. This is 
well ahead of January and double the 
February exports last year. 

All but 700 of the 8,781 cars shipped 
were in the price class “not over $850.” 
As for trucks, 6,031 were exported. 

South Africa and Belgium continue to 


| States’ Power to Tax 


be the big ouyers of passenger cars. Bel- 
gium and Japan take the most trucks. 


Germany Plans to Grow 
Tobacco for Cigarettes 


Last year Germany smoked 31,715,294.- 
000 cigarettes, about four billion mors 
than they consumed in 1932. Buyers are 
turning to the low-priced grades. On an 
average, Germans smoked 488 cigarettes 
each during the year, compared with 
514 five years ago. Only a small number 
of cigarettes are imported and practically 
all of these come from the Saar District. 
Within ten years Germany hopes to sup- 
ply its entire tobacco demand from 
domestic crops, the Department of Com- 
merce is informed, but some American 


ground-nesting birds. 


producers doubt if the country can sup- 


An Industry Heavily 


Court’s Approval of Prohibitive 
Levy on Oleomargarine 


The power to tax has always been a 
mighty weapon of governments. Without 
it, governments would be able to do little 
governing. 

That State governments are comfort- 
ably secure in their power to tax, even if 
it just about wipes an industry out of 
existence, was made more apparent than 
ever when the Supreme Court handed 


down its decision April 2 in the case of 
A. Magnano Company v. G. W. Hamilton, 


| as Attorney General of the State of 
Washington, et al., 


etc. 

What Washington did was to load a tax 
of 15 cents a pound on oleomargarine, 
with the idea of nursing along the de- 
pression-swept dairy industry, which had 
suffered from a falling butter market. 

Quickly grasped as a point in their 
favor by both proponents and opponents 
of the pending bill for control of cotton 
production, the decision really is not deci- 
Sive of the constitutionality of Federal 
emergency legislation, 

Rather, it holds that the “due process 


ply certain types used in popular blends. 


of law” clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution applies to a tax- 
ing law only if it is so arbitrary that it 
constitutes a forbidden power such as 
the confiscation of property. 

Among other decisions in the 17 handed 


down by the court, after a two-week ce- 
cess, was one holding that a motorist 
approaching a grade crossing need not get 
out of the car and look up and down the 
tracks, in case the view is obstructed and 
there is no warning of an approaching|a Federal land bank may charge rea- 
train. . sonable attorney fees in foreciosing morte 

A third decision held that the Emer-, gages, if no State law forbids such @ 
gency railway act passed last year by/| fee. 


_Congress does not interfere with the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commiss 
in regulating interstate and intrastate r 
way rates. 

In another ruling, the court held that 


Tissue regrowth 


proved by actual 
tests on Zonite antiseptic 


Actual laboratory tests upon tissue cultures have 
demonstrated that Zonite, in the dilutions used in 
practice, has the property of stimulating tissue growth. 
The product is hypertonic and tends to hasten healing. 
Furthermore, Zonite is a safe antiseptic. In its working 
dilutions it is non-irritating and non-caustic, and it 
does not coagulate albumin. Its recommended dilu- 
tions provide ample reserve strength. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chryster Bullding, New York 4 


COMFORTABLE 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


ON CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO’S AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


Glance into the mirror before you get off a Chesapeake and Ohio thru train... 
and you'll be amazed at the spotless cleanliness of your collar and shirt, the fresh- 
ness of your clothes! You /ee/ fresh, too. Genuine air-conditioning not only keeps 
out dust, cinders, and dirt, but also ales the fresh air so mild and even that you. 
can rest—sleep—relax You come to the end of your trip feeling better than when 
you started. Twelve months of the year, night and day, air-conditioning maintains 


spring-like temperatures on Chesapeake and Ohio. There is no extra fare! 
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Proposed Reform 
Of Our System of 


Communications 


House Investigator’s Views 
On Need of Regulation of 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Companies 


Far-reaching changes in the communi- 
cations field may be possible if a report 
on that subject, made public the pas! 
week by the House Committee on Inter-~ 
state and Foreign Commerce, bears fruit 
in effective Government regulation. The 
report is a preliminary one by the com- 
mittee’s special counsel, Dr. W. M. W. 
Splawn, now Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner, after a three-year study. 

The report points out what it says are 
prolific abuses in the communications 
field, just as abuses have been disclosed 
in other industries. It says the generosity 
with which the management of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 
rewards itself in a liberal scale of salaries 
for its officials, the importance of the tele- 
phone industry, and the magnitude of its 
Operations call for actual effective regu- 
lation. 

Need of Legislation 

The report recommends Federal legis- 
lation to regulate interstate communica- 
tions. Dr. Splawn referred to what he 
Called an “urge of some of the big 
companies to consolidate.” Telegraph by 


THE NRA WEEK 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


CONFLICTING VIEWS ON NRA’S FUTURE—ANTI-TRUST LAWS 
AGAIN ON THE SCENE—SOME ACHIEVEMENTS— 
WAGE AND PRICE INCREASES 


cies of the National Recovery Administra-_ 


tion. 

Arrayed on one side are those who fee! 
that industry should be allowed a free 
rein governing itself, under codes of fai: 
competition, and outside the anti-trust 
laws, with a minimum of Government 
supervision, 

Arrayed on the other side are those who 
feel that under codes as now drafted. 
several industries already are engaging in 


nonopoly practices, such as price-fixing 
and production limitation. which are 
harming Si .all employers, bringing unjust 
price increases for consumers and actually 
| putting a crick in recovery. This group 
‘would throw in the force of the Federal 
| Government to check the practices, even 


‘to the extent of reviving the anti-trust | 


laws, 

| The first group, as shown by develop- 
ments, has the support of General John- 
/son. He frequently has said that industry) 
should be trusted to run its own affairs. 


MPENDING in high Government quar- to hold over the head of a recalcitrant 
ters is & conflict over the future poli- | industry. 


Its use was threatened and held in re- 
serve during the negotiations that led 
up to settlement of the automobile labo: 
controversy. _The power, involving really 
the right of life and death over industry, 
nas frequently been referred to by critics 
of the recovery program as the one cluo 
the Government would’ possess to regi- 
ment industry. 

But, explains General Johnson, to 20 


sion of power, would be to open the 
whole NRA act to amendment. Debat- 
might be interminable. Opponents would 
be given a chance to add complicating 
amendments. Senator Borah could come 
forward with his anti-trust plan. Section 
7a, the section outlining labor's rights. 
would be opened to possible amendment. 
Some NRA Achievements. 

With al. of its troubles, NRA is having 
a number of accomplishments to boast 
_apout. 

Even though trouble now has broken 
out in the West Virginia and the South- 


wireless and radio would likely be consoli- experimenting with price control, with|ern coal fields, involving as many as 25,- 
dated, he added, if Congress would permit. | production control and with other meas- | 900 men, still the settlement imposed by 


He pictured the possibility of long-dis- | 
tance calls across the continent at ap-| 


proximately the rate now charged for 40 | 
miles, with industrial economies and ef- | 
fective regulation. 


| General Johnson on the soft coal industry 
‘has kept over 300,000 men at work. 
If the settlement hac not been reached, | 


the threat was that John L. Lewis, presi- 


dent of the United Mine Workers of 


Industry's Attack 


Against Wagner 


Steel and Automobile Com- 


court 


Court as Senate Commit- 
tee Ponders Bill 


The Wagner bill to create a National 
Labor Board to hear complaints and is- 


panies Have Their Day in: 


sue orders in labor disputes “presents an 


unheard of spectacle in the guise of a 
of justice,” in the viewpoint of 
Ernest T. Weir, head of the Weirton Steel 


‘Company in West Virginia and chairman 
of the National Steel Corporation. 

The labor proponents of the measure 
have had their day before the Senate— 


Committee on Education and Labor which | 
to Congress with a request for an exten- 


is considering the bill. Executives of steel 


corporations and others testified in op-|is being used to pay farmers to restrict | 
position to it during the past week, many | production of leading crops. 
‘witnesses taking part. 


The bill bids fair | 


Shifting Farm Relief Theories: 
__— Vew Policies in Shaping — 


Labor Measure Secretary Wallace Raises Question of Continuance of Crop 


Bounties—Export Stabilization With Processing Tax 


New thoughts on the farm policies that, stabilization operation was intended to 
are being framed to pull agriculture out| provide? When stabilization broke down. 
of its long depression are stirring in| were not the American farmers left hold- 
Washington. ‘ing the bag?” 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture.! The Secretary of Agriculture has left 
is engeged in the though provoking | those questions with the farmers for 
Whether he is forecasting changes that | thought. He left other ideas for thought, 
impend, or attempting to stir the nation When he said: 
to debate, is uncertain. | While the instruments of benefit pay- 

At the center of attention is the process- | ment from processing taxes exists to help 
ing tax—an unusual creation of the de- | 

5 
pression and actually a sales tax on co | producers should organize themselves now, 
to provide a farm bounty. Some regard | co that they may be able better to grapple 


it as an inverted tariff; a means to offset 
the price advantages enjoyed by industry 
through the protective tariff. 

Right now this tax, producing revenue 
at the rate of about $35,000,000 a month, | 


Secretary Wallace suggests that in the 


to be a considerable time in committee. - | future it may be used to finance the ex- 


Position of Unions 


port of farm surplus. production. Or, he 


The Weirton company is being sued by | hinted, there’-may come a time when the | 


the Federal Government in a case arising 
from the National Recovery Act. Mr. 
Weir told the committee that his concern 
pays as high or higher wages than are be- 
ing paid by any other mill. He declared 
the Wagner bill lays no restraint upon 
coercion or intimidation by labor unions 
would make it illegal for an employer to 
express an opinion to employes asking 


‘that he can look after his own problems 
better, when these bounties no longer are 


Government may no longer be able to! 
afford these process tax payments either 
for production control or export stimula- | 
tion. | 

He thinks that the taxes are now serv- 
ing a useful purpose to help educate the 
farmer in the benefits of organization, so 


Federal Government 


has adequate remedies. 


Girdler, chairman and president of the. 


him if it is going to be necessary to join Not only that, but Mr. Wallace 
@ labor union to hold their jobs as they still looks with skepticism on the use of 
have been told. He says the present law the Government authority to compel 
farmers to join in production control 
against their will. 


Confronting the Federal Government ‘s 


| available. 


Arthur H, Young, vice president of the 
United States Steel Corporation; T. M. 


with their problems in the future when 


‘the time comes that the Government mav 
not be able to afford immediate help and 
, when the producers will be left more to 


their own organizations and devices.” 

This seemed to imply a time when the 
would not feel fi- 
nancially able to extend huge farm boun- 
ties. 


Self-reliance of Farmer 


Through Cooperation 


Even so, Secretary Wallace is unsold 
on the use of Federal power to force all 
farmers into line. He thinks that coun- 
try production control associations. now 
functioning in every major farm county 
in the countr on a cooperative basis, are 
the “most significant social and economic 
developments which have come out of 


the agricultural adjustment experiment baad 


far.” 

And he said: “I think we must look 
forward to more and more reliance upon 
voluntary cooperation among farmers, and 
view proposals for regimentation with 


Dr. Splawn says that if a new commis- | 


America, would lead 350.000 workers on 


Republic Steel Corporation: and J. M. 


a growing sentiment in Congress that re- skepticism, at least until experiments 


| 


| 


said 3,000 messengers 


De-coding a 
For the Nation’s 
Telegraph Lines 


Unable to Agree on Several 


Things, Further Hearings 
For the Industry Will Be 
Held by the NRA. 


Seven months have passed since a pros 
posed code for the telegraph communicae 
tion industry was submitted to the NRA. 
In the “meantime nothing happened. 
Finally, on April 2, hearings were started. 

After two days of active arguing, nothe 
ing was done, except the NRA ordered 
those most interested to confer with it 


April 12. Then, if things look a little 
brighter, another hearing will be held 
April 18. 

At the hearing April 2, R. B. White, 


president of Western Union, said his come 


pany was not interested in having a code. 
He said only two companies would be 
affected, and that present trade prace 
tices are pretty satisfactory. His come 
pany’s labor arrangements, he added, were 
working so well that he would be reluctant 
to see a change. 
Code Desired by Postal 
For Postal Telegraph, Howard L. Kern, 


counsel, said his company supported the 


NRA in establishing a code for the in- 


dustry. He attacked trade practices which 


have grow. up in the industry. 

For telegraph messengers, A. Dubroff 
in New York 
City want relief from “the miserly wage 
of $7 or $8 per week which they were 
paid.” He said messengers, mostly boys, 
must buy their own equipment and work 


prove their worth.” long hours at piece rates. What he wants 
The first experiment is to be tried on | is $15 minimum pay for a 40-hour week, 
cotton. The Bankhead bill, which has 2"4 two week's vacation with pay. 


striction of farm production, while people 
are going hungry in the world, is wrong. 
Senator Borah, (Rep.), of Idaho, has been 


sion is set up to regulate all commuaniene | 


tions in interstate commerce, there should) 
be a detailed immediate study of the big; =» *:, 


strike. That would have meant a more 
serious strike, from the point of numbers 


Larkin, vice president of the Bethlehem 
‘Steel Company, opposed the bill. 


gt involved, than the automobile industry Mr. Young said the bill is vicious and jy oing that idea. Now George N. Peek, passed both houses of Congress, calling) Frank B. Powers, head of the Com- 
companies and their subsidiaries. He de- | : | Strike. undesirable and employe representation former administrator of the Agricultural for forced production control in cotton, ™ercial Telegraphers Union of North 
clares “the American Telephone and Tele- | It may be that the shut-down ordered is better. Mr. Girdler said the bill is de- 


America, charged that applicants for jobs 
who agreed to join the Employe’s Asso- 
ciation were given preference. 


Adjustment Administration and now for- 


/Signed to interfere with direct contact ' ion trade adviser to President Roosevelt, 
breakdown of the whole agreement, in- between management and employes, tO jo¢ saiq: 


volving a 7-hour day and pay increases destroy the friendly relations now exist- “Recover estriction runs against 
for miners. But NRA officials think that ing, and to unionize all industry and sub- jy, 


|@ way can be found out of the trouble. —_| ject_ industrial plants to domination of | emergency, yes; for continuance, no, Not | groups of farmers on their shoulders, the | Spite speeding up of trunk wires and big 
Also chalked up as an accomplishment national labor unions. Mr. Larkin said it | wnive American stock rules. America.” AAA officials are provided with other | expenditures for better equipment, he said, 


of NRA is the prospective settlement of ‘would legislate out of existence plans of | worries outside their immediate realm. | is due to increased expenses for rura] de- 
| the strike of workers in the Nash auto- employes’ representation in effect among | Sales of Farm Products Several of these are caused by the Na- 


liveries, the drain of “costly and ornate” 

' employes of many industries and in his | . i , ini i ‘branch offices, the employment of “too 

_ The series of wage increases taking own company for fifteen years. For Relief and Export /many high-salaried officials,” un- 
place in industries from one end of the |. Chamber’s Opposition | Mr. Peek was a leader of the forces that | dustry, has had a part in causing prices Profitable arrangements with gasoline sta- 

, country to the other is a further credit; ‘ne National Automobile Chamber of fought for the McNary-Haugen type of of city products to rise. About as fast as tions, bus companies, florists and others 
| claimed by the Recovery organization. Commerce, through its counsel, Hal. H. | farm relief that involved an equalization the AAA boosts farm prices, or sees them | for obtaining business. 

xxer* Smith, representing every unit of the in- | fee. This fee was a tax on farmers to fi- 


Still is in conference between the two 
houses to iron out differences. 

Even while struggling with processing 
tax problems, and production contro! | Excessive Overhead Costs 
problems, with the troubles of six new The present high cost of telegrams, de- 


graph Company, both a holding and op- | 
erating company, is more powerful and | 
skilled than any State government with' 
which it has to deal.” Congress, he adds, @ 
must take into consideration possible ac-| % 
quisition of the telegraph industry by the 
telephone monopoly. 
Revenue Rates 

Among other things, the report says 
that the revenue per dollar of investment 
in 1932 for all communication companies 
was 22.63 cents, or approximately twice 
that of the railroads. 

The report is a preliminary one, based 


in southern fields is a prelude to the 


~ 


on an investigation of holding companies 
engaged in telephone, telegraph, and cable 
gervices. The conclusions are as follows: 

First. I recommend the enactment of 


price increases. 


Prices and Wages Climb 
LONG with wage increases are coming 
The steel industry 


opposed the bill, charging it would nullify The farmer himself bore the burden in 
the President’s agreement for settlement @ lower price, because he paid for the ex- 


dustry except the Ford Motor Company, | nance the export of surplus commodities. | 


boosted, NRA comes along with a program | 
As 2. 


that causes a jump in city prices. 


result the farmer finds himself less well 


off than otherwise might be the case. 


Those at the hearing couldn’t agree 
whether cable and radio communication 
‘companies should come within the code. 
Col. Manton Davis, vice president and 


H. R. 8301, 73rd Congress, second ses- 
sion. The bill would accomplish three 
purposes: (a), a codification of existing 
Federal legislation regulating communi- 
cations; (b), a transfer of. jurisdictions 
from several departments, boards, and 
commissions to a new communications 
commission; and, ‘c), a postponement 
for future action after further study and 
observation of some of the more difficult 
and controversial subjects. 

Second. If a new commission be set up 
or be created to regulate communications 
in interstate commerce it is suggested that 
the new body should have available ade- 
quate funds. These may be obtained by 
assessing the expenses of the commiinica- 
tions commission or board against the 
companies in accordance with some prin- 
ciple laid down by Congress. — 


Consolidation Prospects 

Third. Some of the big companies are 
very much interested in being permitted 
to consolidate with other corporations. 

Back of the immediate urge of consoli- 
dation are the financial difficulties of the 
Postal Telegraph Company. At present 
there is a monopoly in telephone service 
for long distance which has been recog- 
nized as lawful in the present act to 
regulate interstate commerce. While the 
telephone companies, with the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
mav enter into consolidations no such 
authority has been extended to the tele- 
graph companies by wire. 

Western Union Telegraph Company does 
not appear to be particularly interested 
in a proposed consolidation of telegraph 
companies. International Telephone and 


Telegraph Company is anxious to be ric | 


of the deficits being accumulated by the 
Postal. The officials of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company seem 
to believe that arrangements satisfactory 
to themselves can be worked out with 


raised, wages then prices. The automobile 


AN ANTI-TRUSTER | 


Senator Borah, who wants to restore 
full force of laws forbidding 
restraint of trade 


ures that industrialists frequently have 
sought but have been prevented from 
having because of the laws against mon- 
opoly. 
The second group, as made known Ay 
White House expressions, has the sym- 
pathy of President Roosevelt. It is di- 
rectly represented by the Federal Trade 
Commission, which long. has been charged 
with enforcing anti-trust statutes. Sena- 
tor Borah is a leader in demanding that 
the old monopoly prohibition laws be re- 
stored to their full effect. 


| What the Future Holds 
HAT is to come of the conflict, which 


thus far is confined to viewpoints 

and not to a show-down on definite poli- 
cies, still is uncertain. 

Reports that General Johnson soon will 

resign from NRA are based on the theory 

that his attitude will be over-ridden and 


industry, except Ford, did the same. 
Ford raised wages, not prices. 
Economists in the Government service 
are questioning whether wage increases, 
if accompanied by corresponding price in- 


i. the threatened strike in the automobile port abroad of his excess production at 


| 


| 


creases, really result in much of a gain | 


for the country. 
Increasingly, questions are being asked 


hether purchasing power is rising to any 
| appreciable extent when the cost of living 
|is pushed up at the same time income of 
r is being pushed up. 
another question for the Presi- 
ice committee to study. Some 
economists are contending that NRA ac- 
tually is retarding recovery by encourag- 
ing price advances. 
Keeping Labor Satisfied 
— way in NRA is a development 
of labor policy. General Johnson 
intends to set up in each industry an in- 
dustrial relations board similar to that 
functioning in the coal industry and in 
the textile industry. 
To this board, operating along with the 
industrial code authority, would come la- 


a complete change will be worked in the | >or problems for adjustment, Every ef- 


industry. 


Charles 


R. Hook, president of the 


American Rolling Mill Co. and vice presi- | into being, paid by the 125,000,000 con- 


whatever price it would bring. 


Latest cause of worry is the wage rais- 


ing campaign in cities that is being ac- 
companied by a new series of price ad- 
vances. Higher steel prices, already re- 


But now the processing tax has come 


dent of the National Association of Man- Sumers of farm preducts in this country. | ported, are expected to result in higher 


ufacturers, declared there is no more leg- | It, too, can be turned to the uses of sur- | 
islation needed, and expressed complete | Plus export. 


opposition to the bill, 
A similar bill is before the House Com- 
mittee on Labor, 


Where Depression 


Has Struck Hardest 


Plight of the Crippled as Seen 
By Senator Nye 


What group has been hardest hit by 
the depression? 

In the opinion of Senator Gerald P. Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, the answer to 
this question is to be found in the 1750,- 
000 persons who make up the group of 
physically handicapped men and women 
of this country. Am®dng them are men 
and women who have lost hands, arms, 
or legs in industrial accidents, those who 


farm machinery prices. It is much the 


In fact, several millions of | same down the line. 

dollars have so been used to pay for the; Farm prices still are far out of line 
export of about 30,000,000 bushels of Pa- with city prices on the basis of their 
cific Coast wheat to the Orient. Also | 1910-1914 relationship, which Congress has 


for distribution among persons on relief. | about 50 per cent since March, 1933; but 
Says Secretary Wallace: 'prices of city products that the farmer 
“Now, should this operation be sub- | buys have gone up about 25 per cent, 

stantially expanded through some sort of trimming the farmer’s relative gain. 

a stabilization pool? “Suggestions are| An out break of argument in the Sen- 

made that, through this stabilization ef-|ate during the past week centered on 

fort, outlets could be sought for farm the subject of processing taxes. Senator 

products not only through relief channels, | Dickinson, (Rep.), of Iowa, contended that 


but through foreign markets as well. the budget figures showed that AAA ex- 
“When you turn from buying for relief 


surplus products have been purchased | set up as a yardstick. They have risen | 


general attorney of Radio Corporation of 


America, replied to charges of “monopoly” 
in the international radio field, and 
pointed out that its arrangements are 


based on contracts of “cooperation” wita 
foreign stations. 


He observed that n's 
company was ready to accept a 40-hour 


week and join with other agencies in the ~ 


telegraph field in acceding to any other 
labor provisions that NRA might impose. 


Balancing Production 


And Use of Gasoline | 


A draft of a plan to stabilize petroleum > 


refinery operations and to balance gaso- 
line supply and demand through a poole 
ing agreement under the oil code is an- 


nounced by Harold L. Ickes, oil adminis- 


to purchase for export, a question arises 
whether Government surplus operations 
do not tend to blockade the very market 
which the stabilization effort is designed 
to acquire. 

“Did not the Federal Farm Board, by 
storing up wheat and cotton against the 
day when the consumer buying power 


penditures were to amount to $855,000,000, | trator. The plan will be considered by 
while processing tax collections to date’ the industry at a hearing before the 
amount to only $237,000,000, leaving a! Petroleum Administrative Board April 11. 
prospective deficit of about $500,000,000. == “The collapse of the wholesale gasoline 
Later Secretary Wallace offered figures | structure and consequent collapse of the 
to the Senate showing that collections to | crude oil market is threatened by an ex- 
date amounted to $237,701,000 with ex- cessive’ surplus of gasoline and heavy 
penditures of $228,297,000. The $885,000,- over-production,” Mr. Ickes said. “This 
000, he explained, represented the proj- | condition must be remedied quickly.” 


would pick up or when these goods could | ected expenditures through the next fiscal 


Quotas for shipment of gasoline into 


recovery agency, to curtail its functions 
sharply and to withdraw some of the 
grants of power given to individual in- 
dustries. 

Whether this happens or not may de- 
pend partially on the results of a study 
now being conducted by a cabinet com- 
mittee of four members. On that Com- 
mittee are Secretaries Wallace, Perkins, 
Roper and Attorney General Cummings. 

As explained by Secretary Wallace this 
group is trying to determine whether, as 
a result of powers granted to industry 
under codes, the old type of business com- 


petition is to be ended. If price control | #. 


is to be permitted, with the force of the 


Western Union if Congress will open the | 


Way to merger. 


likely be consolidated with the wire com- 
panies if Congress should permit. Before 
Such permission is granted, Congress 
should carefully consider the effects upon 
the further development of telegraphy 
and of the substitution of a monopoly 
for the existing competition. The pro- 
ponents of monopoly point’ to the tele- 
phone monopoly, and ask, “Why nol also 
@ monopoly in telegraphy?” and that 
“there would then be competition between 
two monopolies—voice communications 
on the one hand, furnished by the tele- 
phone company, and communications by 
Symbol] on the other hand, furnished by 
the telegraph company.” It seems that 
Congress, in dealing with such a proposal, 


will have to take notice of the fact that | 


the telephone monopoly might acquire 
and absorb the telegraph industry. Aga:n 
the savings that would come. through 
substituting a monopoly for competition 
in telegraphy would result largely from 
reductions in purchases and personnel. 


Personnel Question 

It is perhaps true that the Western 
Union could immediately take over all 
the business of the Postal without adding 
appreciably to the number of its em- 
ployes, that is, the employes in the service 
of the Postal could be spared without any 
noticeable impairment in the service. 
Such a proposal is, however, contrary to 
the spirit of the times. If such a con- 
Solidation were to be authorized, Congress 
would no doubt take measures to protect 


for bargains. 

The Federal Trade Commission after 
a report of operations of the steel industry 
under a code asserted that price compe- 
tition had been ended in that field to a 
large extent. 

This caused President Roosevelt to make 
'it. known that if industry is to obtain 
new powers under NRA that permits 
price-fixing, then new methods of com- 
petition will have to be provided. He did 
not approve of conditions as resorted by 
the Federal Trade Commision. 

General Johnson expects to have a reply 
to the Trade Commission report on steel 

The feeling in NRA quarters is that the 


‘whole story was not told by the investi-— 


gation. 
| 


| Senator Borah’s Plan 
|\W7HILE the NRA administrator and 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet com- 
mittee are wrestling with problems of 
| monopoly, lurking in Congress is a senator 
'who has a plan to settle their problem. 
| $enator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, is lying 
‘in wait carefully watching for the first 
| opportunity when he can offer an amend- 


/ment to the Recovery Act restoring to full | 
‘force and effect the country’s anti-trust | 


_laws, which are in effect suspended when 
'an industry signs a code agreement. 


| General Jolinson contends that the ac- | 


‘ceptance of Senator Borah’s projected 
amendment would write the death war- 
‘rant for the Blue Eagle. 

To avoid asdording the Idaho Senator 


Government behind it, then consumers | § 
will find little incentive to “shop around” | j 
Telegraph by wireless or radio would | 


the present employes of existing telegraph | 
companies against summary and arbitrary | 
dismissal. Again, Congress would want | 


an opportunity to offer his amendment. 
the NRA administrator is prepared to 


fort would be made to compose differences 
between employers and employes and to 
enforce Section 7a—the labor provisions 
of the Recovery Act—without recourse to 
Washington. 

Then above the industrial relations 
boards, in Washington, as an agency of 
appeal, would be the National Labor 


Underwood & Underwood 
RULER OF MINERS 
John L. Lewis, whose union of mine 
workers might have gone on 
strike but for NRA 


Board. It would handle cases only when 


| they got beyond the ability of the industry | 
The 


to handle its own labor troubles. 
'NLB really would be a Supreme Court of 
‘Labor under thi: scheme. 

But it is doubtful whether this method 
| of approach to the labor problem of in- 
dustry is satisfactory to Senator Wagner. 


'(Dem.), of New York, chairman of the 


National Labor Board. 


| The Senator, through the bill now under | 


consideration in committee, would make 
of the National Labor Board an all-pow- 


‘erful permanent agency for handling la- 
_bor disputes whenever and wherever they | 
The outlawry of | 


‘occur in the country. 
company unions, drawing much fire, is 
just one section of this proposal. 

x* * 

Viglations of Codes 
VIDENCE that NRA is preparing to 
: move against code violators in court 
is seen in the creation of a new litigation 
division. 

In its service are 25 lawyers, who now 
are preparing 50 cases for presentation to 
‘court. About 10,000 complaints are on 
file, alleging violations of codes, but these 


|| this provision of the proposed electric 
s light and power industry code as an ex- 
ample: 


| “Handicapped employes who by reason 


| performing arduous or exacting work and 


fe | minimum wage rates provided in the above | 


have been born physically deformed, and 
those who have been injured in automo- 
bile or other accidents. 


countries 
against the very opportunity which the 


be sold abroad, tend to alarm foreign | year to July 1, 1935. 
into erecting tariff barriers 


In the meantime 
processing taxes will be continuing to flow 


|} into the treasury. 


the national market from districts where 
an excessive supply exists, are called for 
the plan. 


Senator Nye, in a recent address, as- 
serted that the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration and other governmental 
agencies must give this group fuller rec- 
ognition than has thus far been accorded. 

He said that the codes have been drawn 
up to include many dfscriminatory pro- 
| visions against the handicapped. He gave 


of age or infirmities are not capable of 


| who perform only liight duties may be 
paid not less than 80 per cent of the | 


| schedule, but the total number of em- | 
ployes thus compensated shall not exceed | 
|5 per cent of the total number of em- | 
Ployes.” | 
_ To remedy existing conditions Senator | 
‘Nye suggested that discriminatory pro- | 


agazine Copy, 


National Advertise rs who 


place newspaper copy have 


been quick to take advantage 


NRA on all subjects that directly con- | 
cern disabled persons. 

Senator Nye expressed the belief that | 
the disabled do not want governmental | 
pensions such as, have been suggested in | 
some cases but rather an opportunity to | 
_do the mental work for which they are | 
qualified. He said that statistics show that | 
‘handicapped workers who have adjusted 
their occupations to positions where their 
_handicaps do not impair them, have an. 
average income of $1,000 a year. 


And Their Trade Problems | 


Hat makers have an NRA code that re-_ 
quires all re-built headpieces to bear the | 
inscription “Made-over used hat” in me- | 
tallic letters %4-inch high on the sweat- | 
_band. Processors of used hats hated this | 
| So much that they obtained a temporary | 
| Stay from *he code provision. 

At a hearing before the NRA April 4 | 
they asked to have this relief made per- | 
manent. They were willing to compromise 
| however, if the rule is changed to require | 
the. words “made-over hat” in ‘s-inch | 
| letters. Numerous other changes in the | 


of the unusual reader interest 
of the United States News. 


National Advertisers who 
place magazine copy have 
wondered how they could 
share in this extraordinary 


to be satisfied that if telegraphy by radio 
were to be furnished by companies that 
own lines that the merger would not be 
a death warrant to the new and develop- 
ing wireless industry. 

The hill now considered holds in abey- 
ance the answers to some of these ques- 
tions until such a time as a further study 
and observation may make clear what 
Congress might reasonably expect from a 
given policy. 


Fourth. The holding company has been | 


found as a result of this investigation 
to be as prolific of abuses in the field of 
communications as in other utilities al]- 
ready studied. What is disclosed by the 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 5.] 


| Sacrifice the most potent weapon that he | are being settled at the rate of 900 a week, 


reader interest. 


| possesses to bring industry into line under 
‘his Blue Eagle. 
| He made known this past week that 
‘Section 4(b) of the Recovery Act, the sec- 
tien which gives to the President the 
power to license industry, and then to 
‘revoke licenses for failure to observe Gov- 
ernment orders, would be allowed to lapse, 
‘if he had his way, which he may not 
have. 
This power was given for but one year 
under the original Recovery Act. It will 
‘expire June 16. Previously President 
Roosevelt has said that he would ask for 
its extension for another vear. Even 
though the power never has been used it 
} is an all-powerful weapon that is available 


‘largely through code authorities. 

* 

| The New Eagles 
ISTRIBUTION of the new “Code 
Eagles,” which is to replace the “Blue 


j 


| Eagle” where industries are under indi- | 


vidual codes of fair competition, still is 
delayed. 

Some offic.als think that the Code 
Ragles should go to ail employers who 
have signified an intention to abide by 
the NRA codes, while others believe that 
they should be given out through code 
authorities only to emplovers who have 
paid their assessments for code adminis- 
tration. 


‘code were urged by the industry, most 01 | 


them being of a rou ine nature. 


Protests at Proposal | 
To Speed Textile Output 


Cotton textile mill operators object to 
the proposal of one company that it be. 
allowed to run its mills on four six-hour | 
shifts daily, still paying the present eight- | 
hour wage. At an NRA hearing April 2 | 
they protested oudly. The industry was | 
the first to have a code last Summer. It 
employs 400,000 workers. The NRA was 
told the code has added 140,000 to pay 
rolls, besides boosting wages above the 
1926 level. 
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All Year Round 


Possibility of Transmission ‘of 


From Half an Acre Common Use 


Of Texts | 


| A LTHOUGH no conclusive evidence has | 


been developed to show that there 1s 
. . danger of transmitting disease when 
Agriculture De | school textbooks are used in common there 
/are indications that disease may some- 
times be transferred in this way, particu- 
larly in the case of influenza and colds 
| epidemics. 


' These conclusions are made by J. F 
HALF-acre garden—220 by 100 feet— 
F . y Rogers, specialist in Health Education of 


om |the United States Office of Education. 
through the growing season, and plenty | At a recent conference called by the 
for - nning. storing, and drying United States Commissioner of Educa- 
‘Alth area b the | ton it was brought out that lowered 
Depa aaa of Agriculture necessary | School appropriations have caused many 
to produce a year’s supply of vegetables a serious seein the eyes 
for the average family, it advocates the of their students 
To avoid risk of transmitting diseases 
available. The Department stresses the iby common use of textbooks the confer- 
importance of gardens to persons who | °mce recommended that the practice of 
have to economize on their food budgets mouthing the fingers while handling 
Home gardens were more numerous last | ae ons reaucea by 
year than ever, says the Department, and of disease 
there will probably be more this Spring. | g 
Prom the Gouth the Devartment has| through common use of books is reduced, 
received the report of one yee garden points out Dr. Rogers, by the fact that 
w bacteria most commonly involved in com- 
from which “beginning with collards Jan. unicable diseases are comparatively 
‘short lived outside the human body and 
November it contained turnips, winter — . 
greens, mustard, onions, radishes, carrots, 
‘spinach, collards, eggplant, tornatoes, and 
peppers. Besides supplying fresh vege-. 
tables, 150 quarts of vegetables from this | 
garden were canned, and almost $125) 
worth were sold. 
In Illinois a garden plot of less than | Discoveries in Tests Made in 
an acre furnished $100 worth of vegetables | Afri Regi 
for Summer use, an additional $40 worth | rican megions 
tion gardens in Kansas, the average re-_ Sickness may be transported by air-' 
turns, net, were about $65 worth of vege- Plane. Experiments which have been car-— 
4 |ried out in Africa in the Belgian Congo, 
| show that there is a real danger of air- | 


planes carrying yellow fever infected mos- 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- @Witos and the tsetse fly. It was also. 
ton, D. C., give comprehensive informa- ane. that rats may be transported by 
ane. 
Farm Garden,” and Farmers’ Bulletin No. inallv printed in Belgium, is reviewed by 
1044-F, “The City Home Garden.” the United States Public Health Service. 
. ; The trip between the towns of Leopold- 
Ville and Stanleyville, which was used 
_ for the experiments, takes from 10 to 14 
‘hours. To test the rate of survival of. 
In Retail Prices of Eggs mosquitos carried by plane, mosquitoes 
RICES for eggs in Eastern States are caught the previous day were fed and, 
nearly twice. as much as prices for then placed in cages consisting of a 
similar quality eggs in Pacific Coast States.' wooden frame surrounded by mosquito 
The favorable position of western consign- | netting, which were then put in wooden 
ers of eggs is shown by figures issued by boxes with a pad of wadding soaked in 
the New Jersey Department of Agricul- water against the netting. 
ture. . Mortality among the mosquitos car-— 
Despite the difference in retail prices, ried on airplanes was between 45 and 64 
poultry feed prices in the two areas were per cent but did not appear to be in-, 
practically the same at the time the com- fluenced by atmospheric conditions, speed, | 
parison in prices was made. weather nor temperature. 


Small Gardens Sufficient for 
Needs, 
partment Holds, in Plant- 
ing Suggestions 


Planes as Carriers 
Of Disease Germs 


Wide Regional Difference 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


Polite Policemen--An Ambassador’s Interior Decorating-- 
Minor Tragedies at Egg-rolling--Cherry Blossoms Next 


OURISTS, of whom the town is 

full, are standing first on one 
foot then on ‘the other waiting for 
those cherry blossoms to burst into 
bloom. The taxi drivers are more 
impatient about the matter than 
the tourists, since the drivers make 
plenty emolument taking visitors 
around, the Speedway and Tidal 
Basin to see Japan’s gift*te America 
tossing in the Springtime breeze. 

Here and there a flutter of white- 
ness already shows on a branch tip, 
but the main event is days and days 
in the future. According to people 
who yearly watch this official ar- 
rival of Spring, the first blossoms 
to appear are around Tidal Basin. 
These come out in fluffy white 
bunches of single blooms, not unlike 
the cherry trees to be found in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. 

Generally from a week to two 
weeks later, the trees along the 
Speedway pop into full splendor, 
great clusters like a Seven Sisters’ 
rose, in pink, deep red, white and a 
strange, delicate tan. Though they 
have no perfume and no fruit, the 
trees are so lovely at this season 
that Americans pipe down on that 
George. Washington anecdote about 
the hatchet. 

FTSOON, 
way materialize, the policeman 

on the streets of Washington will 
put it all over a Congressman in the 
matter of making a speech. The 
cops are to be taught how to enun- 
ciate clearly so that when people 
ask. “Where’s the Smithsonian?” 
the reply will not be, “Mrrrrph,” but 
more like: “Madam, if you will take 
the first avenue to the right and 
proceed until you arrive at that 
large building with the strange 
dome, situated in yonder lush, green 
park——” Only trouble is, people 
will keep asking the policemen ques- 
tions just to hear them talk. 


Two of the people most interested’ 


if plans now under | 


in the Easter egg-rolling—signs | 


of which lingered round the White 


House grounds for several days— — 
were John Roosevelt, just recovered 


from his appendicitis operation, and 
Buzzie, just recovered from measles. 
Young John obligingly held things 
for a Magician who mistook him for 
one of the White House aides, and 
Buzzie, thoroughly terrified at the 
rabbits and eggs which the magi- 
cian whipped out of the Buzzie 
pockets and neckband, nevertheless 
stood his grounc like a good little 
sport and didn’t cry one tear. Buz- 
zie, by the way, was very much wor- 
ried over the reports of lost chil- 
dren that reached him during the 
day as he played on the portico or 
hunted Easter eggs through the 
White House, and was thoroughly 
relieved when the last wanderers 
had been returned safe to tHeir 
mothers again. - 
x** * 
i took fifty men, incidentally, to 
clean up the abandoned news- 
papers, lunch boxes and egg shells 
left by the American public round 
the south lawn of the Executive 
Mansion. Raymond Muir, chief 
usher at the White House, says the 
lawn was not so badly cut up as 
usual—though some spots will have 
to be re-seeded—but that people 
left more rubbish. It is estimated 
that about 50,000 egg-rollers were 
present, and they lost 12 caps, 1 
sweater, 2 purses, 1 belt, 1 Knife, 
and 84 children. 


x * 

PEAKING of trees, as one was a 

moment ago, Attorney General 
Homer Cummings now has “Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt” as an ornament to 
his estate in Greenwich, Conn. The 
Attorney General gives the names 
of famous people to the trees which 
are his favorites. “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt,” the latest to be christ- 


ened, is a maple tree. An oak is 
“Woodrow Wilson”; and_ three 
cherry trees are_ respectively 


“George” and “Martha Washington” 
and “Abraham Lincoln.” 


re 
iw IS now three hundred and eight 


days since Senator Royal S. Cope- | 


land, of New York, decided to 
brighten up the Capital and he’s 
still at it. The brightener takes the 


form of a gay flower worn in the 
Senatorial lapel. 


* * 

OT that it’s a ghost, but there’s 
something uncanny about the 
very fine old portrait of Washing- 
ton which hangs ii the Vice Presi- 
dent’s room in the Senate lobby. 
The light on the portrait is not good; 
and in order to see the picture 
clearly you look into the great mir- 
ror over the firepluce. In the mir- 
ror, the face of Washington is 
turned in the opposite direction 
from the way it is really turned in 
the painting. That’s how spookies 

are born. 

* * 

H}-DE-HI, not to mention ho- 
~ de-ho, but the new Soviet Em- 
bassy is going to be a glory spot. 
Scads of gold leaf have been plas- 
tered over the old gilt ornamenta- 
tion in the process of restoring this 
house for occupancy by Ambassa- 
dor and Madame Alexander Troy- 
anovsky. Much of the spacious hall- 
way has been turned into offices, 
but in the living quarters are mag- 
nificent pieces of furniture from old 
Russian palaces and museums, es- 
pecially imported to harmonize with 
the old regime atmosphere of the 
building. Another feature is a group 
of half a dozen thoroughly modern 
kitchens and two modern apart- 
ments walled off in the upper part 


of the house for the use of Embassy | 


aides. 

And what do you suppose the two 
or three small but perfect rooms are 
for, snuggled away here and there 


upstairs? For none other than any | 


Soviet dispatch bearers or messen- 

ger who may arrive from Moscow 

and be obliged to spend the night. 
* 


* 
AMONG the school pupils who de- 
scended upon Washington for 
the Spring holidays were a large 
group from a New York school. They 
occupied twenty rooms in a local 


hotel as the guests of the First | 


Lady. 


| 
| (THOUGH it’s about time for the 


shad to be running in the Poto- 


| Lower Cost of Food One Ton ot Food 


~ Consumed in South 


Annual Ration of 
Traditional Diet Cheaper Than . 
| What Northern Worker Is Every American 


| Accustomed to 


“ute THE COST of the same kinds 
| Of food is’“hisher in the South than 
'in the North, this is more than com- 
_ pensated by the difference in the diet of ropeans, However, Eat 
the Southern worker eats i cheaper than} More Butter and Cheese 
what the Northern worker eats. ; | 


_ This is the conclusion of the Consumers’ | MORE than a ton of food is consumed 

pee of the Agricultural Adjustment | each year by the average person in 
ministration as set forth in the current | 

issue of the Consumers’ Guide. The Con- | the United States. Of this total, shown 

sumers’ Guide undertook to resolve the! by statistics gathered by the dairy indus- 

question, raised by makers of AAA codes, try, a large proportion js composed of 

pt differences in cost of living ~— | dairy products. 

different wages for workers in North and} 

South; February prices of 42 foods in | Consumption of fluid milk in this coun- 

35 Northern cities and 16 cities of the| try has risen ten per cent in the last ten 

South were compared. years and now amounts to 40 gallons a 


If workers in Southern cities ate the! year per capita or about .88 pint daily. 
same amounts and kinds of food that) Seve and Abecat 


workers eat in the North, the total an-, : 
nual cost, based on average consumption; Less butter is consumed per capita in 
estimates, would be $283 in the South the United States than in several foreign 


‘compared with $278 in the North. leounteies, New Zealanders qi ‘4 
| Th the South, however, they eat more e S th 341 


“meats, flour and corn meal than in the | Pounds of butter consumption per capita 
‘North; in the North milk, eggs, butter | annually, Canadians and Australians with 
‘and potatoes are in greater favor on the, more than 29 pounds, and Finland, Gere 
‘dining table. Such a Southern diet; many and Sweden all surpass the United 
would cost only $251 contrasted with 18 pounds an- 

nditures of $287 ann -| j : 
diet. Consumption of cheese in the United 
: States has increased 30 per cent in the 
last decade but is still far below that of 
several European countries. Swiss con- 
sume about 16 pounds of cheese annually 
per capita, the Dutch eat about 14 pounds, 
the English, Germans and French con- 
sume about ten pounds and the United 
States per capita consumption is 4.5 

pounds annually. 

More Ice Cream Eaten 


America ranks ahead of other coun- 
tries in use of ice cream. The average 
American eats 2.42 gallons a year or a lit- 
tle more than one medium sized serving 
each week. 

Meat consumption in this country last 
year increased half a billion pounds over 
1932, an average per capita increase of 
four pounds, according to the California 
Department of Agriculture. 
| 


‘Rabies Not Uncommon | 
In State of Illinois 


HAT danger from “mad” dogs or hydro- 
phobia is still serious is shown by fig- 
ures from Illinois: 
Last year, reports the State Health De- 
partment, six people in the State died 
from rabies, and anti-rabies vaccine was 
distributed to treat 1,081 people who were 
bitten by “mad” dogs during the year. 
Thus far this year 87 dogs’ heads have 
_been submitted to the Department diage- 
nostic laboratories, and positive evidence 
of rabies was found in 49. 


Growing Consumption of 
Dairy Products; Eu- 


anglers are patiently dangling fish 
lines from local banks and bridges, 
a large proportion of boys in the 
District will be found earnestly play- 
ing marbles. It’s more than merely 
the Spring marble season. These 
lads are getting into practice for 
the District marble championship in 
June. The Distzict champion will | 
go to Ocean City, N. J.; for the Na- 

tional marble finals and the run- 

ners-up at all the District play- - 
grounds will receive silver and 

bronze medals. Richard S. Tenny- 

son, assistant supervisor of play- 

grounds, is overseeing the contests 

and has he got his troubles! 

* 


x * 

ISS FRANCES PERKINS, Secre- 
tary of Labor, is a good hand 
with a sewing needle. She says so, 
herself. The needle point came up 
when Miss Perkins, looking spring- 
| like in a brown gown instead of her 
usual black, displayed a pink-silk 
lined, Philippine mahogany sewing 
box, about the size of a typewriter, 
presented to her by Harry Wales, of 
the Carpenters’ Union, Boise, Idaho. 
The sewing kit, Miss Perkins says, 

will really be used. 


the cigarette 


at it means 


store 
million dollars 


worth tobacco 


— £45 miles of warehouses 


Everything that Science knows 
about is used in making Chesterfields. 


One thing we do is to buy mild, 
| ripe tobaccos and then lock up these to- 
‘oe baccos in modern storage warehouses 
to age and mellow like rare wines. 


It takes about 3 years to age the 
tobaccos for your Chesterfield, for 
Time does something to tobacco that 
neither man nor machine can do. 


It means something to keep 70 
million dollars worth of tobacco in 
storage. It means just this: 

é 

We do everything possible 

to make Chesterfield the 

cigarette that’s milder, the 
cigarette that tastes better. 


x 
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seo MORE loans to foreign govern- 
~‘ ments in arrears on their obliga- 
tions to the United States.” 

The House made this clear by its vote 
April 4 on the bill sponsored originally 
by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California. 
and passed by the Senate Jan, 2. The 
measure now goes to the President in its 
original form. 

Very little. opposition developed when 
the House discussed the bill under a sus- 
pension of the rules. Several members 
expressed fear that Russia might be 
granted credits too freely. 

Representative McReynolds ‘Dem.), of 
Tennessee, chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. which sponsored the bill 
in the’ House, declared that “With this 
bill we can tell the debt-defaulting gov- 
ernments that they cannot have any more 
money from this Government until they 
have settled their obligations. 

He also assured the House that no 
loans would be negotiated for the benefit 
of the Soviet Government until existing | 
Obligations were cleared up. upon the! 
word of the State Department. ' 

Referring to the Export and Import. 
Bank, set up recently by the President, | 
which uses RFC funds to aid foreign 
commerce, Mr. McReynolds said: “The | 
Soviet Government has not settled her | 
indebtedness. She will have to do so if 
this export corporation operates in Rus- 
sia.” 

Only a few voices were raised in op- 
position when a vote was taken. Because 
of the rules suspension, a two-thirds vote 
Was necessary. 

Excerpts from the discussion of the 
subject in the House April 4. and the full 
text of the bill as passed by both Houses 
follow: 

Mr. McREYNOLDS (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee. This bill provides that it shall 
be unlawful within the United States or: 
any place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States for any person to purchase 
or sell the bonds, securities, or other 
obligations of any foreign government or |, 
political subdivision thereof, or any or- 
ganiation or association acting for or on 
behalf of such foreign government ofr! 
political subdivision issued after the pas- 
sage of this act. or to make any loans to 
such foreign government, political sub- 
division. Organization or association ex- 
cept a renewal or adjustment of existing 
indebtedness with such government or, 
political subdivision, organization, or as- 
sociation that is in default with the Gov-' 
ernment of the United States. 


In other words. it provides a penalty | 


to 
| later. 


Credits---Events in 


try and sent it to the President. 


izations. 


by the House. . 


The Week in the Senate 


| ae Senate considered the revenue act of 1934 the past week. Both 
Houses completed the Johnson bill prohibiting financial trans- 
actions with foreign nations defaulting on their debts to this coun- 


A bill to relieve those who suffered damage to property on the 
Pacific Coast by earthquake and floods in 1933 was enacted, pro- 
viding for Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans up to an 
aggregate of $5,000,000 of emergency aid through non-profit organ- 


Authority would be given the Department of Justice to employ 
special counsel in prosecuting the case against the Weirton Steel 
Company, of West Virginia, involving charges of violation of the 
labor provisions of the NIRA, under a bill (S. 3209) passed by the 
Senate, not yet acted upon by the House. | 

Asked for by Attorney General Cummings, it contemplates re- 
taining Frank N. Nebeker, of Washington, D. C., as the special 
counsel. Mr. Nebeker has had experience under former adminis- 
trations in the enforcement of anti-trust laws. 

The President’s plan for tariff agreements without ratification by 
the Senate, is making time in the Senate Committee on Finance, busy 
with the tax bill. Neither House has taken action on the stock ex- 
change regulation bill and the project for a Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to regulate the telegraph, telephone, cable and 
radio, has not emerged from committee on either side of the Capitol. 

Many measures await action on the Senate and House calendars. 

The revenue bill is planned to pass this week, followed by the 
sugar control bill, already passed by the House. The Senate passed, 
with amendments, the legislative appropriation bill, already passed 


The two bankruptcy bills, the Wilcox bill (H. R. 5950) for read- 
justment of obligations of municipalities and the McKeown bill 
(H, R. 5884) for corporate reorganizations, both passed by the 
House at the extra session, have not yet been taken up in the Senate. 

The permanent air mail bills, drafted in both House and Senate 
committees, await action in both Houses. 


export corporation operates in Russia. 
Mr. BLANTON (Dem.), of Texas. Why 

did not the bill go all the way and prevent 

any defaulting country from making loans 

of any kind in this country? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. We may have a bill 
the gentleman’s satisfaction a little 


Mr. BLANTON. 
once? 
Mr. McREYNOLDS. We felt this is the 


Why not do it all at 


to violate the very purpose of the bill 
and to lend, through the export and im- 
port bank, set up by the RFC, money to 
foreign nations and, particularly to Soviet 
Russia. Just why we should show any 
favoritism to the Communists is a matter 
for the “brain trust” to explain, for I 
know of no reason for it unless we are 
verging toward a socialistic dictatorship 
as many Claim. 


Mr. SNELL (Rep.), of N. Y. It has 
been suggested to me that in line 4. on 
page 2, the language “is in default in 
the payment of its obligations” does not 
include Russia, because Russia has never 
recognized the obligation as being an ob- 
ligation of the present government. I am 
. for the bill if we are absolutely sure that 
Russia does not get any money. 

Mr. FISH. All I can say to the gentle- 
. man is that have had assurances today 
from the Department of State that until 
the Soviet Government adjusts its debts 
with our Government to the satisfaction 
of the President we will make no loans to 
the Soviets. 

To me it would be an abomination of 
desolation to throw away good American 
money in order to build up Communism 
-in Soviet Russia. It would only mean 
flooding the world markets with Russia 
wheat, oil, coal, and iumber produced by 
' forced labor paid 15 cents a day and help 
_undersell the same products of free Ameri- 
can labor paid $3 a day and upward. 


| If we finally do commit the tragic blun- 
der of using the money belonging to the 
| American taxpayers, who are already the 
forgotten men of this administration, to 


‘squander on Soviet Russia, it would only . 


of Russian Communism, that the capital- 
ists will commit suicide for 
profit. 
would be that the “brain trust” have no 


love for capitalism either, but have a 


| great affection for Soviet Russia and all 
its works. 

I cannot give you any further assurance 
than I have already stated but I can say 


this, that section 2 in my opinion was | 


_put in by the brain trust—it was not in 
the original Johnson bill. 


Sees Little Restoration | 


It was put in, as Senator Johnson tes- | 
| tified before our committee in answer to. 


‘my question, to enable loans to be made 
to Soviet Russia. 
not a part of his bill but he had to agree 
to it in order to secure favorable action. 


partment that loans will not be made 
until the Soviets have satisfactorily set- 
tled their debts, and having in mind the 
main purpose of the bill, I cannot con- 


Government deliberately violating such an 
obvious mandate of the Congress. 


prove the statement of Lenin, the founder , 


temporary | 
The only difference in this case | 


He said that it was/ 


But with the assurance of the State De- | 


Senate action. 


White House for signature. 


erally. 
It completed the 


lated. 


‘| adjust differences. 


} 


The Week in the House 


b ipee House passed under suspension of the rules which precluded 
any amendment, the Home Lodn Corporation bill (S. 2999), under 
which the Corporation's authorized aggregate of $2,000,000,000 bonds 
would be guaranteed by the Government as to both principal and 
interest. The House, however, omitted the Senate’s Norris amend- 
ment which would require the Corporation to select and appoint 
agents and other employes not on a partisan basis but solely on 
merit. The House changes in the bill as passwd by the Senate re- 
quired approval by the Senate or disposition in conference. 

The sugar quota bill (H. R. 8861), amending the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act to include sugar beets and sugar cane as basic 
commodities with the processing tax levy idea and establishing 
domestic quotas of production, was passed by the House. It awaits 


The Johnson bill to prohibit future financial transactions with 
nations that default on war debts to this country was passed by 
the House. The Senate already having passed it, it went to the 


A power inquiry proposal (S. J. Res. 74), passed by the Senate, 
was passed by the House and sent to the White House. It au- 
thorizes the President to make available necessary funds for a 
Federal Power Commission inquiry into electric power rates gen- 


$5,000,000 earthquake-flood relief bill for the 
Pacific Coast and the measure went to the White House. 

Final action was taken by both Houses on a bill (H. R. 3521) 
reducing naturalization fees in Federal and State courts. This limits 
attorneys’ fees to $25 and reduces to one dollar the fee for a new 
certificate of naturalization or declaration of inteniion to become 
citizens, in lieu of the original certificates lost, destroyed or muti- 


| The House disagreed to the Senate amendments to the Bankhead 
| cotton relief bill (H. R. 8402) and it was left to a conference to 


Congress in joint session held funeral services for Representative 
Edward W. Pou of North Carolina, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules. Later Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, 
Ala., was elected Chairman of the Rules Committee 

A special committee beginning April 10 will investigate state- 
(| ments by Dr. William A. Wirt, of Gary, Ind., regarding alleged 
|| radical tendencies of a “brain trust” in the Government. 


made. 


ceive of any department or bureau of the}, manner that no amendment can be chester is not in default; and this brings 


me to a point I want to cover, which 
There are one or two things to which’ f&$ that this bill is nothing but a gesture, 


All I can say is that Soviet Russia is I wish to call attention so that you may’ because, although it proposes to forbid the 
indebted to this Government in the sum; know what you are doing when you vote sale of these foreign securities, it actually 


NO LOANS TO DEFAULTING NATIONS, SAYS CONGRESS 


House Follows Senate Lead in Forbidding New Financing 


for Governments in Arrears---Little Opposition Develops---Question of Russian 
Both Houses of the Congress Summarized 


_corporated in Delaware where the laws are 


budget is 


| 


| 
| 
| 


the Senate. 


supposed to be less exacting than in other 
States, might undertake this enterprise. 

Mr. KLOEB, (Dem.), of Ohio. In France 
today approximately 30 per cent of her 
expended on armaments It 
would require but 2 per cent of her annual 
budget to meet her semiannual install- 
ments of debt to this country. Yet she 
pleads her inability to pay. 

{t is my op‘nion tha. this House, as did 
should overwhelmingly and 
unanimously pass this measure today for 
the purpose of once and for all saying to 
the debtor nations of Europe that their 
solemn obligations must be met and that 
no further hint or suggestion or implica- 
tion of further revision or cancellation 
ought to be or will be entertained by the 
people of this country and its duly elected 
representatives 

Mr. BRITTEN, (Rep.), of Illinois, I am 
going to vote for this bill because I have, 
to my own satisfaction at least, concluded 
that any nation of Europe in default of 
any portion of its indebtedness, interest 
or principal, to us is included in the in- 
tention of the bill. 

I do not like section 2 of the bill be- 
cause I think the Government is leaning 
backwards to do something for Russia 
which they refuse to do for other coun- 
tries scattered throughout the world. Why 
should Russia be singled out as a special 
or preferred customer? Has it so much 
gold with which to buy? Why certainly 
she has not. She has no more ability to 
buy from us than poor old China has and 
it will soon be apparent that Russian pur- 
chases of us will depend entirely upon the 
amount of money she can borrow from 
us. Small loans will mean small pur- 
chases. With the passage of this bill 
Russia becomes our most-favored nation. 


Feels Russia Favored 4 


Mr. FORD, ‘Dem.), 0. Calif. The prin- 
cipal value of this bill, in my judgment, 


'is the fact that it will prevent in the fu- 


ture such a financial catastrophe as was 
permitted in the past through the len- 
iency of previous administrations The 
lending of some $17,000,000,000, if not ac- 
tually approved, was tacitly encouraged by 


the State Department under previous ad- 


' ministrations. 


This measure is designed to protect the 
investors of the United States. So far as 
the loans that will be made to Russia are 
concerned, if these loans are extended, 
after Russia has made a satisfactory set- 
tlement with this Government, they will 


of $187,000.000, for a loan in 1917 to the on the measure. It will be noted on page does nothing of the kind. 

Kerensky Government and that with in- 1, line 5, that it is made unlawful for Reading a little further in the bill, it 
terest it now amounts to close to $300,-| any person to buy any securities of any will be noticed that no foreign government 
000,000. American nationals owned prop- nation in default. If it is decided that can sell its securities here if it is in de- 
erty and that was seized and confiscated qa nation, such as Great Britain, that has fault, nor can any subdivision of a foreign 
by the Soviet Government amounting to made a token payment, is in default, this country sell its securities if that subdi- 
approximately $300,000.000 more. would mean that if any American bought | vision is in default; but the subdivisions 


for anyone purchasing these securities | pi) we could get through now. This 


that are issued hereafter from any 80V-| nacsed the Senate in its present form, and 
ernment that is in default to the United. it is a step in the right direction. 


States. | Mr. BLANTON. With regard to section 


The second section of this act uses the | ) 
term “person,” and as there used it vag does not the gentleman think that be- 


cludes individuals, partnerships, corpora- f0T€ any credit should be extended to 


be made on the basis of very short-term 
periods and will have to be well secured, 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am opposed to this 
bill because it is a fraud upon the Ameri- 
can taxpaver. It permits loans to be 
made through the Reconstruction Finance 


Against Aiding Russians 


This was the purpose of section 2, but 
I have just been given assurance by the 
State Department that the Government 


tions, or associations other. than a public 
corporation created by or pursuant to the 


special authorization of Congress, or a? 


Russia or any other government this Con- 
gress ought to have the right to approve 
disapprove and to have the final say 


coporation in which the Government of |!"_the matter? 


the United States has or exercises con- 
trolling interest through steck ownership. 

The Members of this House are well 
aware of the fact that several years ago 
compromises were made with foreign gov- 
ernments. Oftimes the amount that was 
agreed upon were not sufficient to pay 
what had been loaned to these countries 
after the World War. You are further 
familiar with the fact that only one gov- | 
ernment, Finland, met its obligations due , 
this Government. In other words, when 
the time for payment came they refused 
to pay and as much as said, “What are 
you going to do about it?” By voting favor-| 
ably on this bill we can say that we do not. 
propose to have this Government or the. 
citizens of this Government lend money | 
until the defaulting governments have’ 
settled what they owe us. 

Mr. TERRELL ‘Dem.), of Texas. I am 
in sympathy with the purpose of the bill, | 
but at the same time this bill places a 
penalty on an American citizen who might 


Member 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. That is a matter 


for Congress to decide. I would certainly 


want to approve, if I had the opportunity. 


Mr. 
Congress is turning the thing loose. 


else. 


BLANTON. Under this section, 
are delegating the authority to somebody | 


will not lend any money to Soviet Russia 
until the debts she owes us have been 
Settled by the Soviet Government to the 
Satisfaction of the President of the United 
States. Therefore, accepting this assur- 
ance as given to me today by a prominent 
official of the State Department, I intend 
to vote for the bill, although I disapprove 
of section 2 entirely. I repeat I see no 
reason why a dollar of American money 


should be lent to any foreign country, 
Mr. FISH (Rep.), of N. Y¥.—Section 2, whether it is Soviet Russia, or Germany, 
gives an opportunity to the Government or France, or any other nation. 


Much Ado About a Speech— | 


A House Tangle 


AFTER three quarters of an hour of 
‘AX debate and deliberation. 
on April 3 succeeded in keeping a new 
from making a_ five-minute 
speech. 

Caught in the meshes of parliamentary 


the House! my unanimous-consent request. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 


_I object, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make 


‘the point of no quorum. 


debt. The Soviet Government, as the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Snell) 
said, has not recognized the Kerensky 


prior governmental obligations all the way 
down through the ages. International law 
says that the succeeding government is 
responsible for the debt of the preceding 
government. There is no question about 
that. 

Of course, the Soviet Government of 


tions, must recognize that principle as part 
iof international law and practice among 
‘civilized nations. Furthermore, the Soviet 
Government has made little effort to re- 


ican citizens or compensate them for it. 
Mr. FIESINGER (Dem.). of Ohio. There 
has been set up in the RFC a bank to deal 
with Russia. Does the gentleman say that 
bank cannot loan money or do any busi- 


“ness until these debts are settled? 


Mr. FISH. Certainly; that is why I am 
supporting the bill—on the assurance of 
a high official in the State Department. 


store the property confiscated from Amer-_ 


Nothing has been paid on the Kerensky . 4 $1,000 English bond we would be liable can sell their securities, even though the 


ct a penalty of $10,000. No doubt some government itself is in default. 


change in the wording should be made, 


| because, of course, ihe object is to pro- 

tion of questionable foreign securities. 

Aiding Subdivisions | 


' 


Mr. WADSWORTH (Rep. of N. Y. 1) 
wanted to pursue that situation a little as that provision remains in the bill. 


, further: 


This would mean that, although France 
could not borrow as a nation, she couid 


debt, but international law does recognize tect the people from unscrupulous flota- borrow indirectly by having her various 


cities—Lyon, Marseille, Bordeaux, and the 
other municipalities—do the borrowing be- 
cause they, individually, are not in default. 
Our objection to this bill, therefore, 1s 
that it remains a mere gesture, so long 


| The gentleman probably means’ Section 2 states that we are not to de- 
Russia, in keeping with the comity of na- | that an American who purchased a British fine “person” so as to include a public | 


Government bond might be prosecuted | corporation created by or pursuant to 
and punished if it is held that Great special authorization of Congress, or a 


Britain is in default. 
Mr. BAKEWELL. Yes. 


corporation in which the Government of ' 


Corporation and the new international 
bank and any institution which the Gov- 
ernment has already set up or may set up 
proposing to deal with Russia principally, 
or any other country. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I cannot under- 
stand such statements, when the purpose 
of this bill is to protect the American 
people and to show these foreign countries 
that we can do something when they de< 


fault and refuse to pay their honest ine 


debtedness to this Government. 


I Dutch Loan French 


Only a few days ago a Dutch organiza- 


the United States has or exercises a con- | tion undertook to float some securities of 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Would that Ameri- trolling interest through stock ownership 


‘can be equally guilty if he purchased a. or otherwise. 
bond issued by the city of Manchester. | 


England? 


This means that any one of these five 
corporations of mystery, which have been 


BAKEWELL. No; because Man- set up by the Federal Government, in- 


Mr. 


Plan for Federal Cabrel 


the French government in New York City 


,and when the matter was referred to the 


‘Secretary of the Treasury it was turned 
down. So we can stop additional securi- 
ties being sold. 

This is to protect the American people 
from buying this class of securities be- 
cause they will not pay their debt to the 
United States, and they have no right to 
credit in this country. 


want to lend the foreign governments I am not so very much alarmed in the Of C “ t - The full text of the Johnson bill as 
some money. processes, the House only succeeded in __ The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently, | last analysis about this export bank loan- ommunications ys em _passed by both Senate and House fol- 
getting itself properly adjourned after | there is not a quorum present. ing money to Russia. I am against loan- ; 


Sees Citizen Protected | 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. If he has the 
experience that the Government of the | 
United States has had, then we are not. 
placing a penalty on him; we are doing 
him a favor. 

Mr. HASTINGS (Dem.), of Okla. If 
this were open to amendment, I would 
offer an amendment. I do not believe any 
of them should be sold in the markets of 
the United States. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. 
except those 
sold. 


They will not be, | 
that have previously been | 
You would do a great damage to: 


the man who has already brought if you } COMUNE a Member, 


told him he could not renew or sell the | 
obligations. 

Mr. McFADDEN. = Section 2, as I inter- 
pret it, is authority given to this Govern- 
ment. or one of its agencies, to loan money 
to Russia? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. 
presume that was 
section; however, 
nature. 

Mr. McFADDEN (‘Rep.), of Pa. I know, 
but that is the main purpose of section 2. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I should judge so. 
without further information. May I say | 


I presume so. I 
the purpose of the) 
it is general in its 


'Deschler, 
Whip, Mr. Cullen (Dem.), of New York. 


in reference to that that the Board which | 


resolution: 


House Parliamentarian Louis 
and the Assistant Democratic 


cedure, 


The tangle resulted because it was Pri- 
vate Bill day, when things have to be 
just so, with all proceedings exactly ac- 
cording to Hoyle. 


Mr. Foulkes (Dem.), of Michigan, a 


‘calling into a huddle the expert on pro-— 


Mr. BLACK (Dem.), of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, I move a call of the Hotise. 


A call of the House was ordered. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hun- 


‘dred and seventy-five Members have an- 


swered to all their names; a quorum is 


present. 


Member serving his first term, asked io | 


be allowed five minutes time, an out-of- 


order procedure on a day given over [to 
| consideration of Private Bills. 


Mr. Foulkes had addressed. his colleagues 
a total of exactly two minutes since be- 
it was brought out. 
None the less they stood adamant against 


any delay in consideration of the business 


at hand. 


Came Mr. Blanton (‘(Dem.), of Texas. 


demanding a hearing for Mr. Foulkes, and 


objecting the while to any other business 


proposed. The desired five minutes were | 


not obtained. The House was bent on 
getting through with as many Private 


Bills as possible. 


The net result was no _ five-minute 
speech by Mr. Foulkes and not much busi- 
ness transacted. 

Excerpts from the discussion follow: 


Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of 


order that there is no quorum present... | 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas makes the point of 
order that there is not a quorum pres- 
ent. The Chair wil count. 

Mr. BLANTON (interrupting the count). 
It. is evident that we have no quorum, Mr. 
Speaker. We nave an honest Speaker. 

fhe SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Blanton). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion there were ayes 22 and noes 24. So 
the motion was rejected. 


Mr. BLANTON. The House should 


either be called or should adjourn, Mr. 


Speaker, for we cannot proceed until we 
get a quorum. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The vote 


ing one penny to Russia. 
how we can trade mutually with Russia, 
even if we wanted to and had the power 
to loan money. Russia produces what we 
produce. Russia produces a surplus of 
wheat, a surplus of oil, and a surplus of 
lumber. There is almost nothing that we 
could get from Russia if we wanted to 
_buy it, because outside of manganese and 


furs and some small items like that, she. 


‘has nothing that we need to buy. 

| Of course, if we want to give away 
/money, we could let them have it to pur- 
chase our goods. They will take a billion 
dollars’ worth of our trade, if we give 
|them the money. 

| Former Senator Brookhart held out that 
| bait in order to promote recognition, and 


‘the cotton States of the South swallowed | 


it. ‘They believed the hoax about $200.- 
0000.000 worth of cotton to be purchased 
if Russia was recognized. and they are 
only just beginning to realize that thev 
have been deceived. Our exports to Rus- 
Sia amounted to $8,000.000 last year, and 
our imports only a few million more. 


| Who May Borrow? 


Mr. BACON. 


(Rep.?, of N. Y. I notice 


Mr. BLANTON, Our friend from Mich- , was taken on a motion for a call of the the bill provides, in lines 8 and 9. “or 
has the matter in charge passed this igan (Mr. Foulkes) has something in oes | ees The House refuses to order the! political subdivisions thereof.” Would the 
| Call. 


i system that he wants to get rid of, and 


“It is the sense of the board of trustees |I ask unanimous consent that he be per-. 
of this Corporation that no actual credit | mitted to proceed for five minutes. The 
transactions with the Soviet Government gentleman from Michigan has used only 
shall be undertaken unless and until that two minutes in speaking on this floor 
government shall submit to the President since he has been a Member of this House. 


of the United States an acceptable agree- , 


Mr. HANCOCK (Rep.), of New York. 


Mr. MAPES (Rep.), of Michigan. I 
suggest the gentleman from Texas consult 
the Parliamentarian to find out what to 
do next. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from 
Texas does not have to do that. The gen- | 


'gentleman consider Canada. for instance, 
|a@ subdivision of Great Britain? 

| Mr. JOHNSON (Dem.), of Texas. No; I 
doubt whether Canada would be consid- 
ered a subdivision of Great Britain. It 
is rather a dependency of Great Britain. 


I cannot see 


Mr. FISH. Oh, Canada has a Minister 


— 


examination of the Associated Telephone 


{Continued from Page 12.] | 
The American people are entitled to. 


| Utilities Company is, in my judgment,! know if they are being over-charged for 


but typical of what may occur under ex- 
isting laws. Moreover, American Tele- 


both a holding and an operating company, 
is more powerful and skilled than any 
'State government with which it has to 
deal. 

A bill regulating communications in in- 
terstate commerce will fall far short of 


use of the holding company to what is 


ond unless the regulation is extended to 
the holding company in like manner as 
| to the operating company. 

It is my belief that the first step to 
'be taken in the direction of the effective 


this service though they may be satisfied 


phone and Telegraph Company, which is ; With the quality of the service. How much 


‘more should it cost to place, a long-dis- 
‘tance call from Washington to San Fran- 
‘cisco than from Washington to Baltimore? 


-such a service from Washington to Balti- 
being effective unless it first restrict the ' 


more may it not be possible to place the 


.call with any exchange in any American 
absolutely essential and necessary and sec- | 


‘ generosity 


|regulation of communication companies | 


.is a thorough and detailed study of the 
| big companies and their subsidiaries. Such 
an inquiry will require no less than a year. 
If 5 to 10 men of proper experience b* 
put in the offices of the Bell companies, 
for example, over 100 men would be re- 
quired for that one system. Such an in- 
quiry should not be undertaken with an 
appropriation of less than $500,000 and 
perhaps it should be as much as $1,000.- 
000. The first assignment to the new com- 


be an intensive study of communications 
companies—among other things, their 
accounts, records, and memoranda; their 


operating expenses; contracts for service 
with a view to determining whether the 


munications commission or board might | 


methods of handling depreciation; their | 


city at approximately the same cost? 

This report shows a very liberal scale 
of salaries for the officials of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 
with which the management 
rewards itself, the importance of the in- 
dustry, and the magnitude of its opera- 
tions call for actual and not nominal 
regulation. Telephone business is a mo- 
nopoly—it is supposed to be regulated 
Thus far regulation, particularly by the 
Federal Government, has been nominal 
largely because Congress has not made ap- 
propriations sufficient to enable the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to give ef- 
fect to existing statutes. 

(Signed) WALTER M. W. SPLAWN. 
Special Counsel. 


lows: 


Be it enacted, etc.. That hereafter it 
shall be unlawful within the United States 
or any place subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States for any person to pur- 
chase or sell the bonds. securities, or 
other obligations of, any foreign govern- 
ment or p: litical subdivision thereof or 
any organization or association acting for 
or on behalf of a foreign government or 


politi ivisi eof. iss | 
‘If 20 cents be a reasonable charge eS tical subdivision thereof, issued after 


the passage of this act, or to make any 


/loan to such foreign government. political 


subdivision, organization, or association, 
except a renewal or adjustment of existing 
indebtedness while such government, 
political subdivision. organization, or as- 
sociation, is in default in the payment of 


_its obligations, or any part thereof, to the 


Government of the United States. Anv 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 5 years, or both. 


Sec. 2. As used in this act the term 
“person” includes individual, partnership, 
sorporation, or association other than a 
public corporation created by or pursuant 
to special authorization of Congress, or 


-a corporation in which the Government of 


the United States has or exercises a con- 
trolling interest through stock ownership 
or otherwise. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federa! Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 
for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes 


no responsibility as to the accuracy ot the rates quoted.) 


ment respecting the payment of the Mr. Speaker, I object. One speech always tleman from Texas has been here long here. It has its own representative. contracts are in the interest of the opera- ’ Mar. 29. Mar. 30) Mar. 31 Apr. 2 Apr. 3 Apr. 4 
Russian indebtedness to the Government | produces another. enough to know how to proceed on his Mr. JOHNSON of toy Yes, Canada | ing companies or the stockholders of the (tEtPaiia’ (pound) vos ap 888 408.4583 408.7083 409.3000 410.8933 411 alee 
of the United States and its nationals.” Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I insist own motion. is a separate government. The provision service companies, to what extent cOM~- Austria (schilling) ........ stnbaen *18.9480 *18.9520 *18.9520 *18.9000 ‘18. *18.9900 
Mr. McFADDEN. Why should we under on my request. Mr. MAPES. I can tell the gentleman referred to by the gentleman from New | ™UnIcations companies contribute to cam- Belgium 23.3084 23.2850 23.3058 23.3338 23.3341 23.3675 
the circumstances make an exception asto Mr. HOLLISTER (Dem.), of Ohio, Un- what to do. York {Mr. Bacon] is to cover municipali- | Pai8n expenses or otherwise participats giigaria 78.5650 28.5837 
Russia ? der the circumstances, I shall object. Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman ties, states or provinces within a country. | Political activities. Sanada (dollar) ........cssecesees . 100.0224 9895 100.0000 99.9765 100.0052 100.0208 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. We are not making Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I from Texas does not want to adjourn. Now I want to refer for a moment to Possible Economies 20.2008 910.2008 10.2088 
an exception in the case of Russia. The make the point of no quorum. We will The SPEAKER pro tempore. Of course. what I think is very important and sig- | An exploration of possible economies Jolom bia (peo) Phones +62.7000 32-3000 32.7000 as i108 081 9200 248200 
statute is general. They may deal with take a 20-minute recess anyway, while the a motion to adjourn is always in order. nificant in this bill, that the administra- | might be made as is being made in the tt?! (peso) ..... SESee CAS) OF eseee SS 999150 99.9550 99.9150 99.9150 99.9350 99.9150 
Russia. roll is being called. Mr. LAMBERTSON (Rep.), of Kansas. tion is taking a positive step to let the railroad field under title I of the Emer- Senmark throne) 4.1621 
of New York. That 3s ached governments know the attitude of | gency Transportation Act of 1933. It must England (POURA) 513.2083 512.6500 513.3250 514.1333 516.2166 517.3839 
: ner ‘hardly fair. e gentleman from Texas o this? the nited States and how our Congress | be orne j : aries S inland (markKa) .......eeeeeeeee 2.2630 2.2558 2.2540 2.2566 2.2675 2.2716 
Loans to Russia | Mr, BLANTON. If the gentleman from| Mr. BLANTON. Yes. feels toward those countries that | 
‘Michigan (Mr. Foulkes), a new Member! Mr. LAMBERTSON. The gentleman defaulted. has assets estimated at $5.000.000.000 ana . Greece (drachma) ...... 9431 9405 20.7481 
_ Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman has here, cannot have five minutes, when he | does not act like it. | hope this is the entering wedge and | that the gross telephone revenue of the Kons (dollar) 38.3750 38.4583 38.4375 58.4687 38.6250 38.7187 
just stated that its main purpose is to has used only two minutes heretofore in| Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- {that other legislation will follow to pro- | system in the year 1932 was $989,722,645 "38.6050 "38.6082 “38.5600 38.7250 "33.9300 
make loans to Russia. all his service, then we will have a 20- paren! that the House is in no frame of | tect the American people from invest- that is to sav. that this one system in the | ££. were, 8.5801 8.5878 35 ; 85970 73.6053 
Mr. McREYNOLDS. The gentleman n.inute recess, as it will take that long mind to do business today. ‘ments in foreign securities. ‘field of communication has assets to abou: Maite eto. EEE 30.1290 30.1315 30.1160 30.1762 30.2500 30.3300 
misunderstood me. I said I presumed that to call the roll. The question was taken; and, a division Mr. BAKEWELL (Rep.), of Conn. If we | one-fifth of all the railroads 34 Hue: 
| | ¢ | oads and that the Netherlands (florin) 67.3483 67.2928 67.3650 67.4550 67.5207 67.5392 
purpose, Sa general; Mr. HOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, I move being demanded, there were—ayes 174,! have gone as far as to protect the citi-| average per-capita contribution to its tele- , New Zealand (pound) ............ 410.1250 409.5416 409.7083 410.5833 411.9166 412.4583 
statute, and they could deal with any! the House do now adjourn. i noes 62. zens from investing in worthless American phone service in 1932 was $793. Th -.,. <... aor peerece 25.78 25.7481 25.7363 5.8158 25.9183 5.9963 
nation. The SPEAKER ro tempore, Mr. | Mr. RICH. Mr. S aker. I deman he | se iti ; Poland (zloty) 18.896 8.91 18.9000 18.9000 8.8940 18.9460 
we os p po pe dt curities, we should surely do something | erage per capita contribution to telephone | Portugal (escudo) .........eeeeee, 4.6937 4.6825 4.6875 4.6715 4.6985 7025 
Mr. McFADDEN. I happen to know Sabath (Dem), of Illinois. The question | yeas and nays. to protect them from investing in worth- | service in 1932 for all companies was $8.41. | Rumania (leu) 1.004: 1.0029 1.0958 1.0070 1.0070 1.0080 
that that is the real purpose of section 2 is on the motion of the gentleman from The House again divided, and the tellers|less foreign securities: and that is what | The magnificent plant that the American 13.6988 13 13.6506 
of this bill, and I cannot see why an ex- Ohio that the House do now adjourn. reported that there were—ayes 75, noes 70.| this bill underiakes to do. It came from| Telephone and Telegraph Company svys- 4488 
ception should be made to Russia. The question was taken: and on a, So the motio” to adjourn was agreed to.| the committee without any opposition. al- | tem owns has in the main bee aid fe | 9.2935 32.9449 9471 2200 32 2935 32 3610 
Mr. McREYNOLDS. The Soviet Gov- divisian ‘(demanded by Mr. Hollister) Accordingly ‘at 3:48 p. m.), In acsord- | though it was not supported with any too | by the users ‘of the service There 4 ts 511 6562 
_ ernment has not settled her indebtedness. | there were—ayes 16, noes 47. with its previous order, the House| great enthusiasm. It is, I think. unfor- difficulty about obtaining further capital dinars “aban 825855 

She will have to agree to do so if this} So the motion to adjourn was rejected. | adjourned until April 4, 1934, at 11 a.m. tunate that this bill comes up in such | for necessary expansions. __ — Meee suse is3 ee Ss 
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THE COST 


+ 


PPROX IMATELY $78,438,000,000 


has been spent by the Federal 
Government between July 1, 1919, an 


$10,395,000,000 was spent on the vet- 
erans of the country’s wars. 


Thirteen cents out of every dollar, 


of Federal expenditures went to vet- 


erans and their dependents during 
Pensions, disability 


those 15 years. 
compensations and allowances, hos- 
pitalization, war insurance and inter- 


est on bonus certificates have taken 
from $841,000,000 to $515,000,000 a year 


out of the Treasury. 


In the 1931 fiscal year, when the 
Government first began to reduce its 


budget sharply because of the depres- 
sion, the costs of the Veterans’ Ad- 


ministration made up 17 per cent of 


total expenditures. Since it accounted 


for such a large percentage of the 


budget, the Veterans’ Administration 
inevitably was one of the first agen- 
cies to come under the economy ax. 
Attempts At Economy 
And then the economy battle 
started. 


First skirmish was the Economy Act 


of 1932 under which only minor re- 
ductions in veterans’ compensation 
were made. First major battle was 
the second Economy Act passed by 
the special session of the present 
Congress in 1933 under which veter- 
ans’ benefits were to be cut $400,000,- 
000. 


4 


June 30, 1933, and of that amount 


| 


| 


The first counter attack came when, | 


just before the close of the special) following year, climbed to $667,000,000 


BENEFITS 


Since 1919—What This Congress Has Done 


part of the veterans’ renewed de- 

mands, but the program enacted by 

Congress will bring $61,000,000 a year 

more to the veterans out of the Fede 

eral Treasury than would any come 

promise plan favored by the President. 
What Lies in Future 


AMOUNT SPENT FOR RELIEF OF. V 


What the ultimate future of the 
World War veterans’ case will be still 
remains unsettled. Opponents of vet- 
ae erans’ benefits, including the National 
eke | Economy League profess to fear a law 

forcing the Government to pay life- 
lone pensions to all World War vete 
/erans—there are 4,000,000 of them— 
‘and their dependents. Such pensions 
usually have been granted veterans of 
other wars. Civil War veterans and 
| their dependents have drawn $7,699,- 
' 000,000 out of the Federal Treasury on 
pensions. 


| At the close ot the World War Con- 
,gress sought to devise a less costly 
‘substitute for thre pension system. It 
‘enacted the Adjusted Service Certifi- 
i _ate plan now known as the bonus, 
| Under this plan each veteran was 
owe 4 given what amounts to a Government 

{bond maturing in 1945. The amount 


These steel helmets symbolize the rise and fall 
and the rise again of veterans’ expenditures by 
the Federal Government. The figures cover all 
costs of all veterans even including afew de- 


session, Congress restored some of the, in 1921, to $751,000,000 in 1922 and 
reductions it had permitted a few 1923, fell to $663,000,000 in 1924, and 


months earlier. 


remained at about this point until 


Most recent counter offensive came , 1927. 


to a successful conclusion when week 
before last Congress overthrew Presi- 


How the Cost Mounted 
What was happening during this pe- 


dent Roosevelt’s veto and passed the’ riod was that benefits paid to Civil 
Independent Offices appropriation bill; War veterans and their dependents 
restoring all but two of the major were declining at about the rate that 


reductions previously made. 


benefits for World War veterans in- 


From the passage of the drastic sec- | creased. The result was a small, un- 
ond Economy Act to the overriding of even fluctuation in the total pay 


the President’s veto, the battle has ments. 


Since 1927, however, the in- 


been but one phase in a long war|creases in World War and Spanish- 
against a mounting wave of Govern- American War payments has out- 
ment expenditures, which has over-| stripped the decline in Civil War pen- 
whelmed the opposition of three Pres- sions. 


idents. 
Five Vetoes Upset 


President Roosevelt’s veto, which year the compensation paid to World | 
failed, was the fifth Presidential veto War veterans showed a steady in- 


on veterans’ matters to be overridden| crease year by year which is broken 
only by a small and temporary decline | 


in the fiscal year 1924. Beginning at 1919 fiscal year to $125,000,000 in the 


by Congress in 10 years. In 1924 the 
Congress overthrew President Coo- 


| 


From the end of the World War to 
the beginning of the present fiscal 


lidge’s veto of increased compensation. | $103,000,000 in the first post-war fiscal 
Three times President Hoover saw Year, 1920, the World War veterans 
added veterans’ benefits enacted over Compensation had passed the $150.- 


his veto. 

Thus, in spite of almost unvarying 
opposition from the White House dur- 
ing the last decade, the cost of vet- 
erans’ compensation and care have 
mounted steadily. Every year since the 
fiscal year 1926, with the exception of 
the current fiscal year, has seen the 
outlay grow. The steady march has 
carried total veterans’ costs up from 
$645,000,000 in the 1927 fiscal year, to 
$833,000,000 in the 1933 fiscal year. 

Prior to 1927 there had been little 
net change in the outlays for vet- 


| 


000.000 mark by 1926, was nearly 
$200,000,000 by, 1930, jumped over 
$250,000,000 in the néxt year, and was 


well over the $300,000,000 mark in the 


following year, 1932. 
Not the Only Cost 
As these figures, compiled by the 


Veterans’ Administration, show, the 
growth of World War payments be-| 


gan slowly and then began to rush 


ahead swiftly in just those years when |’ 


the depression was causing a drive for 
Government economy. 
Nor do these figures on veterans’ 


erans. They amounted to $701,000,000; compensation give the whole picture. 


in the fiscal year 1919, the fiscal year 
which saw the ending of the World 


| 


While hundreds of millions of dollars 
were being spent each year on com- 


War. They dropped to $515,000,000 the pensation. other millions were going 


ROPOSED PUBLIC LOTTER 


- 


IES, 


AN IDEA IN MONEY-RAISING 


[Continued on Page 2.) 


ard Whitney, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. Whit- 
ney said that it was the “little fel- 
lows”. who unstabilizec. the market 


in 1929 and asserted that the mar- *' 
ket could get along better without 


them. 
Keeping Out of Trouble 

“If the Federal Government should 
enact a lottery law.” asked Mr. Ken- 
ney, “that would not unduly inter- 
fere with the usual business of the 
stock exchange, would it?” 

“No,” Mr. Whitney replied. 


“And it might take care of the | 


litile fellow and keep him out of a 
lot of trouble?” 

“It might.” said Mr. Whitney. 

The lottery bill which has been in- 


troduced into the New York State . 
Legislature would permit the New | 


York City administration to set up 
a “Municipal Supplemental Relief. 
Corporation.” 

Under the plan worked out by 
James J. Lyons, Borough President 
of the Bronx, and incorporated in 
the pill, the officers for this corpo- 
ration would be selected from among 
the winners of a drawing from a 
“jury wheel.” Six months member- 
ships in the corporation would cost 
$2.50 each and would entitle con- 
sideration the 
officers. 


A Ba~ State Idea 


drawing for | 


The salaries would take the place | 


of prizes in the ordinary lottery and 
would range from $25,000 for the 
presidency on down. Proceeds from 
the plan, it is estimated, would 
amount to $10,000,000 or more and 
would be distributed for relief otf 


the unemployed and other welfare | 


work. 
take place every six months. 

In Massachusetts a bill to estab- 
lish a State lottery has been re- 
ported favorably Irom a committee 
of the lower branch of the Legisla- 
ture. 
tery proposal similair to that of New 


Elections of officers would | 


Illinois is considering a lot- | 


York City, to provide Chicago re- | 


lief funds. 


The movement toward lotteries | 


has many historical 
Thomas Jefferson heartily endorsed 
a lottery created by Congress. John 
Adams and Benjamin Franklin were 
both supporters of gambling ven- 
tures devoted to raising funds for 
public improvements. 

Fanueil Hall. Boston. was rebuilt 
bv proceeds from a lotterv after a 


precedents. 


fire had destroyed it in 1761. Many 
of the early lotteries were promoted 
to obtain funds for educational in- 


stitutions. William and Mary, Dart-- 


mouth, and Harvard are among the 
schools which gained money by this 
means. 

Massachusetts conducted a lottery 
in 1779 and the records show that 
Congress authorized numerous lot- 
teries prior to 1820. 


Louisiana’s Venture 


Most famous ef the old gambling 
enterprises was that conducted by 
Louisiana. In its prime this lottery 
did an annual business up to $28,- 
000,000, but it eventually became in- 
volved in graft and was closed about 
the time Congress passed a law 


abolishing such enterprises. 


The: Virginia Company raised 
funds for its expedition in 1612 to 
North America by a lottery. One 
of the first tickets issued in the 
Continental Congress $5,000,000 lot- 
tery was signed by George Wash- 
ington. 

Ample evidence is available from 
other countries to prove the effici- 
ency of lotteries as revenue pro- 
ducers. Where the governments 
operate the lotteries there is gen- 
erally little evidence of crookedness. 

On a lottery ticket sale of $1,000.- 
000 about $600,000 to $700,000. is 
returned in cash prizes in most ol 
the governmental lotteries. The 
amount which remains is turned 
over to whatever purpose has been 
specified. 

France's New Enterprise 

Four drawings have been made in 
the French Government lottery since 
it was legalized last year. It is es- 
timated that it will furnish an an- 
nual revenue of $480.000.000 a year. 

Italy has derived a large part of 
its money for public works from lot- 
teries. Germany, Sweden. Spain, 
Australia, and practically all South 
American countries conduct lot- 

teries. 

Mexico operates a $20,000.000 an- 
nual lottery. Spain's government 
conducts one of the largest under- 
takings of this sort. taking in about 
$25.000.000 in its Christmas lottery. 

Chinese government is largely fi- 
nanced by iotteries. The Nanking 
government makes a drawing every 
two months. A total of 50.665 prizes 
are distributed. valued at $2.499,900 
silver. The largest prize is $500.000. 
Intermediate winnings extend down 
to 44.999 ninth prizes of $20 each. 


out for hospitalization, for war insur- 
ance, loans on bonus certificates and 
vocational training. 

Altogether between the beginning o! 
the 1919 fiscal year and the end.oi 
the 1933 fiscal year World War vet- 


-erans had received $2.521,000,000 in 


compensation, $1,621,000,000 in mili- 
tary and naval insurance, $645,000,000 
in vocational education expenses 
$583,000,000 in allotments and allow- 
ances and $427.000.000 in medical and 
hospital services. The Government 
has spent $79,000,000 building hos- 
pitals to care for veterans. 


Spanish War Veterans 


Payments to Spanish-American War. 
veterans have been increasing along 


with the World War benefits. Approx- 
imately $751,000,000 in pensions has 
been paid to Spanish-American War 
veterans between 1919 and 1933, in- 
clusive. The yearly total of these 
payments jumped from $4,000,000 in 


pendents of veterans of the War of 1812 who are 
still drawing compensation. 
the cost, 
payments. The three helmets on the right show 


.drawing compensation for disabili-, service. 


rege : length and activity of his service. 
what the Administration hoped to accomplish Result of the Bonus 

by its economy program put through last Sum- the 
° ge the veteran receives annual inveres 
mer and what Congress, by overriding the Presi- ana may borrow on the certificate just 
dent’s veto did to this economy program. 


Principal item in 
however, now is the various World War 


as he might on any bond. When his 
: bond matures and is paid off, he has, 
1933 fiscal year. In each of the econ- ties only presumably connected with | The counter attack failed to restore Under present law, received his last 
omy vs. veterans tussles since 1930 the war service, and to cut out allow-|the disability aliowances being paid Government payment unless he is 
Spanish-American War veterans have ances on nonservice connected dis-| for nonservice connected disabilities|drawing “compensation” or “allow- 
been asking almost as much as the abilities altogether. These three aims) and it failed to restore widows and nce” for some disability. The bonus 
World War veterans. were achieved by the second Economy | dependents to the benefit rolls. These iS to be paid to all veterans; compen- 

What “Compensation” Means Act and regulations issued under it. | points are set down vy the American) Sation is paid only to disabled vet- 

“Compensation” is the large item  ‘n addition the second Economy Act) Legion and other veterans’ groups for  &T@Ns. 
in World War veterans’ costs. It is and its regulations cut off payments to future achievement. | Thus far the drive to increase vet- 
divided-into four different categories:' Widows and dependents of World War! What Reaction Did erans’ benefits has had but two 
Death compensation, disability com- Veterans, reduced hospitalization priv-, when the drive under the second| Phases: To raise and broaden the dis- 
pensation, emergency officers’ retire- leges, and cut the rates being paid gegnomy Act was started, it was aimed | @bility compensations and to pay the 
ment pay and disability allowances. to Spanish-American War veterans. | to cyt $400.000.000 off the annual vet- bonus off immediately instead waiting 

The differences between “disability Effort At Economy 'erans’ payments. The Budget Bureau for the 1945 maturity. The first phase 
compensation” and “disability allow-| The counter attack against the sec- | allowed only $492.000,000 for total vet- Of the drive has been almost univer 
ances” is that “compensation” is paid ond Economy Act, which accomplished | erans’ costs in the 1934 fiscal year) sally successful; the bonus phase has 
for disabilities actually or presuma- the overthrow of the President’s veto,,; compared with more than $800,000,000 | Succeeded only in increasing the loan 
bly connected with service in time of| upset most of the original economiés.|in the preceding fiscal year. Now) Value of bonus certificates, has never 
war. “Allowances are paid for non- It restored the pre-economy rates for | barely $70,000,000 of the original $400,- | been able to put over complete, imme- 
service connected disabilities. | Spanish-American War veterans and | 000,000 savings is left intact. | diate cash payment. 

Under the second Economy Act the for World War veterans drawing “dis-| Instead of $500,000,000 or less as es-| What opponents of veterans’ legise 
Government aimed to do three things: ability compensation,” it restored to! timated, the veterans will cost almost lation warn against is.a third phase 
It sought to reduce the rates paid for, the disability compensation rolls all | $630,000,000 in the 1935 fiscal year as'in the drive materializing after the 
disability compensation, to sift out veterans whose disabilities were only! a result of the overthrow of the econ-| bonus is paid off to continue payments 
most of the veterans who were| presumably connected with war|omy program. President Roosevelt) to all veterans on a pension system 
himself was ready to compromise a! like that enacted after the Civil War. 
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The owl says much exaggeration 


Folks claim not what they ARE, you see, 


Judge Essolene by the facts as you find them 
when you test it in your own way..in your 
own car. Just try a tankful. That’s all we 


ask. We leave it to Essolene to do the rest. 


| Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its very best | 


Is uncontrolled imagination— 


But, rather, what they'd LIKE to be! 


AT REG ULAR G A re) LIN EPRI E ~ 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


This sign identifies 36,000 Esso 
Stations and Dealers from Maine 
to Loulsiana who represent the 
services and products:of the 
world’s leading oil organizatioa. 


» Smoother Performance 


pr. 1934, Esso, Inc. 
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Congress Asking 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS Why Power Rates 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government — - 
index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


LEGEND 


| 


America---Werld’s ‘Simple Simon” 


What Mr. Peek Would Do About It 


Our Commerce Down to a Trickle, He Points 
To the Need for an Aggressive Policy to 
Bring a Re-awakening 


| ary by Districts 


Federal Survey of Utility 
AUTO PRODUCTION FALLS OFF | Charges Aims to Aid Con- 


1933 1934" 


1932 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IMPROVES ._ 


be sumer Through Lowered 
rade than to parley. rthermore, in 
By GEORGE N. PEER trade it is very much more obvious to our 100r sp Rea 100 Costs of Electricity 
Special Adviser to the President on own people that you have to buy some- ea era 
Foreign Trade thing from the foreigner as well as sell 90 teri 80 Rates which consumers pay for their 
I believe a sound:foreign commerce is him something if you are to be paid at aoe i electricity vary from city to city, some- 
essential to the recovery and the continued | | times being several times as much in one 
well-being of this country. Above all, in urden of Surpluses 80 60 community as they are in a place not 
agriculture we cannot do without it. For I believe that no man denies today that far away. Complete data on how much 
twenty-two years, between 1910 and 1932. we are in a position where our huge sur- they vary are hard to get, since available 
18 per cent of our agricultural income pluses of agricultural products demend a 70 a 40 lists of local power rates are far from 
came from exports. We built o1 agri- world market. That requirement ‘s im- complete. 
cultural economy on the prospect of the perative; the failure to carry it out has 20 To obtain more complete facts on power 
continuance of this international business. undermined our home price structure and ©) rates the Federal Power Commission is 
We look with alarm 9n the fact that at has perpetuated the depression, Very well, Starting an exhaustive inquiry into the 
the end of last year the volume of exports then, just as urgently, we can accept in |subject under orders from Congress, 
of our 44 principal farfh products was the return selected goods_or services which 


smallest in 17 vears. It is not possible to 
readjust ourselves to this enormous dif- 
ference solely by restricting our produc- 


constitute surpluses abroad and whose re- 
moval will increase prices there; so that 
the joint process not only will raise prices 


Payer geri business index continues to advance despite three compo- 
4 nent indexes—steel, automobiles and car loadings—moved lower. 


—— production fell off during the week. Decrease ascribed to 


Re- material shortages and labor troubles suffered by two leading low 


which completed action April 4 on a joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 74) to that effect. 
Back of this resolution is a desire, as 


tail sales reports for March show substantial rise over a year ago, when 
trade was affected by bank holiday. Financial indicators show no marked 
variation compared with week before. 
+ 


STEEL MILLS SLOW DOWN 


priced producers. Output estimated by Cram’s Reports at 79,913 units as expressed April 4 by Representative Ran- 
against 81,896 units the week before and 24,528 in corresponding week last ‘kin (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., to force 


year. Upward trend in retail sales of new cars reported more marked. | lower rates for electricity. Mr. Rankin 


Said: 
|. “What we want is a full and complete 
report of the rates charged in every lo- 
cality. Let us turn in this blessed sun- 
light of publicity and you will see a lot 
of watered power stock evaporate ‘like mist 
before the morning sun.’ 
Reduction of Rates 
“When these rates are published and 
the American people realize how they 
have been robbed and plundered to pay 
dividends on watered power stocks, the 
force of an outraged public opinion will 
not only squeeze the water out of those 
| stocks, but it will force these power rates 
at down all over the country, My predic- 
'tion is that the passage of this resolu- 
| tion will save the ultimate consumers of 
|electric energy in this country not less 
BI TUMinous coal production showed slight gain in week ended March | than $50,000,000 a year.” 

24, latest noted on chart. Output, according to Bureau of Mines, was | Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
8,657,000 tons, increase of 94,000 tons for week. Production for the week, | originally introduced the resolution in the 
however, exceeded that in corresponding week in 1933 by more than 3,500,- | Senate. | 
000 tons. ! Nearing the end of a seven-year in- 


tion. The social dislocation would be too | here but will, by raising prices abroad, in- 
great. Recovery by restriction runs|crease the opQortunity to purchase our 
peainst the grain of the American people. products. 

In an emergency. yes; for continuance, no, | I believe that along with the method of 
not while American stock rules America. | endeavoring to enter into general agree- 
In addition to the restrictions we are ments or treaties to reduce trade barriers | 
obliged for the time being to impose on where we can do so to our advantage, we | 
production, we must squarely face those can concentrate on specific trades in com- 


modities where the prospect of a profit by 
A TRADE BOOSTER 


OUTPUT OF SOFT COAL LARGER 


traders on both sides will materially help 

in binding the bargain. That is what I 
ee call cutting holes through the tariff wall. 

' I have spoken of the phases of our work 
‘which I believe must come first. It will 
‘take time to survey accurately the re-| 
sources of foreign trade data which exist | 
Washington. It will take time to con-— 
sider all the proposals being presented to | 
‘us in the light o these data. Then, and | 
|only after we get our picture, comes the | 
‘third phase of our operation—that of. 
facilitating the extension of credit. 
| Ihave already said that the new Export- 
|Import Banks have not been created for 
the purpose of acting as Santa Claus, to 
hand out presents at home or abroad. The 
banks “we been created for the purpose 


PERATIONS in steel industry at opening of this week averaged 43.3 

per cent of capacity. This compares with 45.7 per cent in week ended 
March 31, latest shown on chart, and with 47.7 a month ago. Buyers’ hesi- 
tation because of labor conditions in consuming industries assigned as 
cause of decline. 


+ 


+ 


George N. Peek, who advises some | 
honest thinking on our for- 
eign trade problem 


conditions which have hampered and re- 
duced our exports. We must seek outlets 
and more outlets at home and abroad. 


Cuba. 
Special circumstances are concerned 


of assistmmg our foreign trade and of pro- 
viding facilities for our people not now 
obtainable in regular banking channels. 
They are intended primarily to finance 
the seller in this country. Their essential 
purpose is-to facilitate trade that would 
not be possible without them. 

Again I urge industry in its own inter- 
est to be temperate in its demands at the 
start of the new agencies, but I invite 
its fullest cooperation to bring these new 
banking facilities into practical service. 

There need be no confusion about the 


fact that as a preliminary step in setting 
up these banks we have first organized 
Export-Import Banks for Russia and for | 
It will readily be understood that | 


both, | 

We expect to supplement, and not to 
replace the functions of existing banks. 
and we anticipate and have already ex- 


-CARLOADINGS SHOW A DECLINE 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES LOWER 


;. en of revenue freight for week ended March 24 (latest shown on 
chart) fell off; 608,462 cars against 625.773 cars the week before. 
classes of freight showed decreases except those of merchandise, and I.c.] 
which remained practically even with figures of previous week. 
shipments represent needs of retail business. 


HOLESALE commodity prices declined again in week ended March 30, 

losing a fractional point at 74.0. This compares with 74.1 in preced- 

ing week, with recovery high of 74.6 two weeks ago, with depression low of 

55.0 on March 3, 1933, and with an average of 56.1 in March, 1933. Data 
from Irving Fisher syndicate. 


All 
These 


+> 


STOCK PRICES CONTINUE TO FALL 


BOND PRICES ALMOST UNCHANGED 


quiry into financial and publicity activie 
ties of power and gas utilities, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission recently stated 
that its inquiry had led to rate reductions 
which are saving the public millions of 
dollars a year. 

The Power Commission study will be 
entirely independent of the Trade Com- 
mission’s. investigation. It will consist 
mainly of an assembly of rate data, 
whereas the seven-year inquiry has gone 
deeply into capital and corporate struc- 
ture of utilities, and a voluminous report 
already is in preparation by the Trade 


Commission. 


| 


Statistics Available 
Simplyfying the work of the Power 


Commission is the fact that already it 


‘has on hand considerable data gathered 


from State utility commissions. The 
Commission has ample authority to ob- 
tain the data it wants and money to fie 


The cold figures show us that our ex-|perienced their constructive cooperation. work is left to Presidential dis 
ports, in value, were but 25 per cent in| We shall be asked particularly for inter- | : 
1933 of our exports in 1929. Other nations/| mediate credit, I anticipate, from the | fe) 0 | 
have also suffered heavy losses, but none | many conferences I have had already. (UV of Utility Power & Light April 16: pub- 
of the larger nations has experienced think in most cases terms of afew months ||| 
loss aS great as ours. Our British cousins, 


from whom almost 20 years ago we wrested 

the supremacy of world trade in exports, 

last year for the first time since the war 

had a greater export trade than ours. 
Efforts for Revival 


The Administration considers this situa. | 
tion a serious one, and the President has | 
called in consultation all the departments | 
and agencies of our Government concerned | 
with foreign trade, with a view to devising | 


and carrying into effect a coordinated in- | 
ternational trade policy. 
Under the order issued by the President | 
on March 23, last, I was authorized as} 
Special Adviser on Foreign Trade “to ob- 
tain, review, and coordinate the informa- | 
tion, statistics, and data with reference 
to the foreign trade of the United States, 
collected by or prepared by any depart- 
ment or other establishment or agency of 
the Federal Government or elsewhere.’ 
That is the first and most important 
part of our duties. We shall try to con- 
struct an absolutely frank picture of the 
actual situation and we shall look at it 
without rose-tinted glasses. Serious mis- 
takes have been made during the past 15 
years, and we have never fully realized 
either how we happened to make those 
mistakes or how other countries added to 
the uneconomic situation we helped to 
create. 
We cannot formulate our foreign trade | 
recovery upon the principles which now | 
we see led us inevitably to this disaster. | 


will meet the most pressing need, and 
will release a very substantial amount of 
additional trade. 

Other nations are developing their trade 
plans more rapidly than we are. Three 
nations already this year have armed their 
executives with powers to make reciprocal 
commercial agreements and almost all 
nations possess powers of coordinated 
action much more modern and flexible 
than our own. I anticipate that in some 
form satisfactory to the President, our 
own Chief Exeuctive will also soon possess 
greater freedom of action. In a rapidly 
changing world this is a necessary and 
entirely common-sense step. 


Foreign Policies 


America is not going out of world 
business. We are not going to withdraw 
those of our products we are best quali- 
fied to supply from circulation in the 
markets of the world. Generally speaking 
in the immediate past we have been 
treated somewhat roughly in certain for- 
eign countries. Other nations of the 
world have made more than 60 agree- 
ments among themselves within the past 
few years which have had one striking 
similarity—they have left our interests 
out of the picture, except where they have 
definitely and intentionally affected them 
adversely. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
in order to resume our place in inter- 
national business we have got to do any- 
thing remotely threatening the disrup- 


merce. 


Rail-bus Agreement 


Calling Off Rate War 


Low-fare Charter Parties and 
Excursions Abandoned 


Closely supervised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, railroads have 
not been involved in NRA’s codifying of 
the Nation’s industry, Motor bus lines, 
however, have their code and are oper- 


JAN.JFEBIMAR) APR.'MAY'JUN JUL. 
ten prices irregular during week and on an average showed slight 
7 decline, $88.93 against $89.03 in week before. 

tinues to decline, total transactions being 5,542,000 shares compared with 

6,591,000 in previous week. Conditions in various key industries were such 

that public was not tempted to engage in the trading. 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
| Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


80 
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] geen recession in trading on bond market, transactions totaling 

$52,100,000 par value compared with $75,700,000 in previous week. Com- 

posite price of 40 corporate issues fell off very slightly to $92.64 from $92.66. 

in week before. Domestic corporation bonds were steady and fractionally 
higher. Other issues were irregular. 


AUG! SEPT.OCT, INOV.IDEC. 


Volume of trading con- 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended March 31, where available. 


licity expenditures of Columbia Gas &. 
Electric Co. group April 11; additional 
files of Associated Gas & Electric Co. and 
J. G. White Management Corporation to 
be introduced April 11; operations of 
Broad River Power Co., member of Asso- 
ciated group, April 12; publicity activity 
of National Electric Light Association 
(predecessor to Edison Electric Institute) 
April 13. During the week of April 16 
publicity activities of the Utility Publica- 
tion Company, Inc., of Chicago, and Elec- 
Tic Bond & Share Co. will be examined. 

Legislative phases of the activities of 
public utilities may be investigated by the 
State Senate of New York, The proposed 
inquiry is intended to cover the charge 
that State Senator Warren T. Thayer, 
former chairman of the Senate commite- 
tee on public utilities, was improperly in- 
fluenced in behalf of legislation in which 
utilities were interested, 


i 


| Head Office: Capital, Surplus 


‘the | ton of peaceful relations. On the con- The NRA as one of the most | Fifty-five Wall Street and Undivided Profits 
re- , SO mus € eign | trary, I believe we shall be much more | J 
commercial policy of our country be ad- likely to get into trouble if we continue ee ee eae | New York $165,112,056.02 


justed in order to avoid, as much as is 
humanly possible, a repetition of the 
gigantic toll in human displacement and 
human suffering which has occurred since 
1920 in agriculture and since 1929 in in- 
dustry. 


Some Specific Objectives 
The second part of our endeavor will be, 
in following the terms of our Executive 
Order, 


_tions play for a very large stake, and a 


in our position of international Simple 
Simon and allow ourselves to be pushed 
about just because we have possessed no 
coordinated policy of maintaining our 
proper position. 

We are sitting by watching other na- 


substantial part of that stake is our 
own, Certainly, we cannot gain anything 


the fact that in the past week these hot 
competitors—railroads and motor buses— 
had agreed to try for a settlement of their 
rate war in the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and South of the Ohio, 

Under the agreement, bus lines bind 
themselves to adhere to minimum fares 
and to abolish party or charter rates as 
well as iree passes. The railroads will 


to carry on negotiations with by isolating ourselves completely. By so ASSETS 
spect to specific trade transactions with | doing we shall only impoverish ourselves. for one-way tickets, 1.8 for round trips— , 
any individual, corporation, association,| There is no use inéclaiming a monopoly excursion rates. Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 6 384,154,031.43 
group, or business agency interested in ob-| over our impoverished home market, United States Government Bonds and Certificates Cw ress as 247,929,260.04 
taining assistance from the Federal Gov-/ brought upon us by our inflexible trade|Of tourist credits, of currency, and of Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Due January 10,1935... . 49,093,000.00 
ee through financial transactions, policy during recent past years, There shipping and insurance charges and other State and Municipal Bonds Sstelnied de eeiiiiadinensaaaneaiammanenaieiieemmmemnenmemenamemdimneminastictamiaan 76,351,945.92 
arter transactions, or other forms Of| are other markets, and we have goods|Such “invisibles” just as closely as we Other Bonds and Securities 45,.391.846.78 
Government participation authorized by;to supply them. watch from month to month our mer- L Di 
law.” | "Moreover, no one need be apprehensive |Chandise trade. Without such knowledge Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances . . .. ee eee 511,790,313.08 
If we have learned anything from past! that increased imports, taken in return) We have no real understanding of what Redemption Fund—United States Treasurer 1,000,000.00 
experience, it is that eventually our ex- for -our selected and increased exports, on between nations. Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 72,790,507 .80 
our economic situation an any other i i i i 
transaction. I have found that wherever of the elements of a profitable departments throughout Washington. [If of International Banking Corporation... 8,000,000.00 
we strip this idea of its economic language | trade. Our imports are only one-quarter | We had put it together on a balance sheet ank Premises ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 56,025,766.88 
and academic sound and tell plain farmers as large in their gold value as they; and frankly faced what the “in” and 4,345,932.71 
end plain business men in plain English | were in 1929. Normally, they have a long | “Out” items showed us, we should have ee $1,463,472,604.64 
er we are going to help resume world! way to come back before thev even strike | been spared a lot of our trouble today. 
usiness on the basis of bartering or swap-|an equipoise in our properly regulated (The above is a summary of an 
ping, we get immediate and intelligent ap- | economic life. _ address over a National Broadcasting LIABILITIES 
proval of the idea. We cannot sell, unless we buy; but we, Company network April 5, sponsored Capital 
I should not go so far as to say that can both sell and buy intelligently, and| by the Foreign Policy Association and Ee ee ee UTC 
Uncle Sam “never won a conference nor with some coordinated knowledge of what! the World Peace Foundation with the ae 77,500,000.00 
lost a trade.” But roughly speaking, it} we are doing. We can and should watch| cooperation of the National Advisory 30,000.000.00 
suits the temper of our people better to'the flow of long and short term loans, Council on Radio in Education.) Undivided Profits $ 165,112,056.02 
Reserves for: 
Condition of Treasur y Day by Day as Shown in Conde sed Form Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income .........eec¢ 2,266,333.25 
ternal revenue receipts: March 29 March 30 il 3 April 4 
882,077.63 1,151,924.58 #1,785°579.79 1,248,039.53 "637,826.01 511,716.79 Preferred—Payable August 1, 1934... 416,666.67 
299,102.72 805,367.81 +62 083.12 2,123,056.12 8'12,631.58 1,013,367.26 Items in Transit with Branches . 7,636,861.94 
Public 627,500.00 200,000.00 193,000.00 5,705,310.00 407 400.00 103,347,000.00 15,000,000.00 
alance previous day ........+.. 4,864,548,906.11  4,849,253,392.77  4,839.750.870.69 4,817,870,615.36  4,809,336,811.45  4,788,400,199.06 Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and Bills 80,139,986.07 
General $ 3 $4,844,638,361.25 $4,845,342,564.73 $4.836,271,063.75 $4.817,093,915.01 $4,908,667,358 08 — 
$486,418.85 $1,502,001.24 714,905.91 1,689,276.75 1.594,768.74 1,697,592.99 
Interest on public debt see 284,138.82 339,615.45 +146. 832.67 497,708.33 966,015.22 83 $1,463,472,604.64 
20,198,917.90 12.688,427.87 23,555,313 90 18,719,639.93 15,459, 160.70 62,4/6,525.02 
Trust and contributed funds .......... 692,121.75 655,670.16 145.612.97 *1,606,009.63 714,746.31 863,496.47 | 
4 152,085.25 854,788.75 221,533 50 2.419,302.75 5.241 ,261.75 98.738,060 75 
4.849.255,.392.77  4.839,750,870.69 —4,817.870,615.36  4.809,336,811.45  4.788.400.199.06  4.738.223.634.82 | 
$4.877.215.026.73 $4,844,638,361. ,271,063. 
(deduct:) **Bxcess of credits (deduct.) $4,844,638,361.25 $4,845,342,564.73 $4,836,271,063.75 $4,817,093,915.01 $4,908.667,358.08 


The National City Bank of New York 


| INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


| Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1934 
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New Impetus to Stock Registrations; Where Government 
Largest Single New Issue Yet Filed ——Money_Goes——" 


Trade Commission Report on Ten Companies 


App 


lying for Permits for Total of 


$70,000,000 in New Offerings 


Ten security issues involving ap-) 
proximately $70,000,000 have just been 
filed for registration with the Federal 
Trade Commission under’ the Securi- 
ties Act. This group is the largest in| 
point of value of the securities in-| 
volved to be announced by the Com- 
mission since the Act became effective. | 
A Boston voting-trust certificate is- 
sue amounting to $48,100,000 is the, 
largest single issue filed for registra- 
tion since the Securities Act became | 
effective. It was filed by Incorporated 
Investors, an investment trust. 


Three power companies are repre-| 


P 
sented in the registrations, two of It ts 


them operating in Canada. They are 
the Dominion Gas & Electric Co., a) 
holding company for several subsidi- | 
aries in the western provinces, and! 
Bowater’s Canadian Paper Corpora-| 
tion, Montreal, a reorganized group, 
having electric and water-power op-. 
erations in addition to its paper pro-- 
duction. 
The third. utility is Central States | 
Power & Light Corporation, Chicago, a 
subsidiary of Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation, the holding company of 
which Harley L. Clarke, Middle West- 
ern utilities operator, is president. 
Combined security issues of the 
three companies handling power) 
amount to approximately $19,000,000. | 
With $6,000,000 of securities proposed, | 
the Chicago utility’s issue is the larg- | 
est single industrial proposal in the 


group of ten. Other industrial pro- IncoRPORATED INVESTORS, Boston. 


posals include the Dominion Gas & 
Electric Company’s approximately $2,- 
000,000 issue and a Pennsylvania barrel | 
manufacturer’s issue of more than 
$1,000,000. 
The Commission announces the re- 
filing of a statement which was with- 
drawn by permission of the Commis- 
sion Dec. 14, 1933, so that R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corporation, Camden, N. J.. 
manufacturer of lubricants and soaps, 
could present a new statement in- 
corporating accounting data as of Dec. 
31. The issue is for a readjustment 
plan involving more than $900,000 de- 
benture bonds, common and preferred 
stock. 
Companies and committees filing se- 
curities in this group of ten have: 
headquarters in New York, Chicago. | 
Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, Den- | 
ver, and Marcus Hook, Pa. | 
In no case does the act of filing with 
the Commission give to a security its | 
approval or indicate that the Com- 
mission has passed on the merits of 
the issue, or that the registration 
statement itself is correct. 
Statements filed for registration are 
listed as follows: 
April 9 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE FOUNDERS, New 
York. An investment trust offering periodic 
' and full paid investment service contracts at 
an aggregate price not to exceed $2,000,000. 
The initial public offering was made about 
Feb. 8, 1932. Each trust issued under a peri- 
odic or fully paid investment service con- 
tract is set up on the books of the trustee 
(The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadel- 
phia) in the name of the holder of such 
These service contracts are known 
as Financial Independence Founders, Inc., 
Trustee Certificates Series “D"’. Among of- 
ficers of Financial Independence Founders, 
Inc., are Ira C. Jones, New York, president, 
and Hugh J. Reilley, New York, secretary- 
treasurer 
DOMINION GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. A Delaware corporation, a 
holding company owning directly or in- 
directly through a subsidiary holding com- 
pany, not less than 90 per cent of the com- 
mon capital stock of companies furnishing 
gas, eiectricity. and water service in the 
Canadian provinces of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia. Among the sub- 
sidiaries are: Canadian Western Natural Gas, | 
Light, Heat & Power Company, Limited: Cal- 
gary Gas Company, Limited: Northwest 
Fidelity Trust Company, Limited; Edmund- | 
ton Utilities, Limited; Canadian Utilities, | 
Limited; Union Power ‘Company, Limited; | 
Nanaimo Electric Light, Power and Heating | 
Company, Limited: Duncan Utilities, Lim- | 
ited; and Gas Production and Transporta- | 
tion, Limited. 
The company expects to issue $1,884,500 in col- | 
lateral trust gold bonds, 612%, series with | 


common stock purchase Warrants atsaanes. | 


No part of the proceeds will be received by 


the issuer, as the bonds are already out- | 
In the event of exercise of the 


standing. 
rights granted by the warrants to purchase | 
in the aggregate 28,267!, shares common 
stock of Dominion Gas which are attached . 
to the $1,884,500 principal amount of col-' 
lateral trust gold bonds, the proceeds will 
be received by Dominion Gas as follows: 
(1) If such rights are exercised on or before, 

September 1, 1936,—$7.50 a share; (2) If! 
such rights are exercised therefater and on) 
or before September 1, 1938—$10.00 a share. 
The issue has not been underwritten. 
Among officers of the Dominion company are: | 
P. M. Chandler, New York, chairman of the, 
board: H. R. Milner, Calgary, Alberta, C., 
president; A. D. McNab, secretary, and E. M.. 
Butler, treasurer. both of New York. The 


company is not a Canadian organization. Its | 


principal business office is at 1500 Walnut | 
Street, Philadelphia. It was organized June 
17. 1930. 


BOWATER’S CANADIAN 
TION, LTD., Montreal. 
tion organized Jan. 9, 1934, contemplating 
acquisition of the mortgaged assets and 
probably other assets of Price Brothers & 
Company, Limited, of Quebec, which is said 
to be in bankruptcy. If the acquisition is 


A Canadian corpora- 


made, the company’s name may be changed | 


to include “Price Brothers”. Company ex- 
pects to issue $11,061,600 first mortgage bon is 


Brothers Company. 


Bowater’s group expects to carry on the pro-. 


duction of newsprint paper. cardboard. paper 
specialties. pulpwood and other products as 


well as the development and transmission of , 
F. C. Do- | 


water power and electric energy. 
bell of Montreal is temporary president of 
the Bowater group. J.C. Kemp of Montreal. 
is secretary-treasurer. F. C. Dobell. J. C. 
Kemp and Garth Wilkinson, the latter of 
London, England. are directors. They will 
serve until regular officers and directors are 


chosen. 
Affairs of the old company have been in the 
hands of a bond committee which acted 
pursuant to a deposit agreement. The 
United States representative is 
Agencies, Inc., 18 East 48th Street, Jew York 


City. 
KNABB BARREL COMPANY, INC., Marcus’ 


Hook, Pa. A Delaware corporation manufac- 
turing and selling cooperage, 
tight cooperage consisting of barrels, kegs and 
other wooden packages for the oil. pacxing 
and liquor industries. Company exvects to. 


issue $1,143,200 preferred and common stock. | 
proceeds to be used for the purchase of raw | 
materials, for working capital, ore°®™ization | 


expenses and the purchase from A. Knabb 


Company, Inc., of its assets at Marcus Hook, | 


Pa., in preferred and common stock of the 
issuer, amounting to $262,950. 

The underwriters are Vallance & Company and 
S. J. Leonard & Company. 
York City. 

by the underwriters at $3.75 a share of com- 


mon stock of which $3.00 is t be paid the | 
issuer and 75 cents to the wnderwriters for | 


selling services. Amecng officers pre: Albert 
H. Knabb. Ridley Park. Pa., president; Wil- 
Yam H. Heins, 


CENTRAL 


INCORPORATED 
TR 


WINFIELD P. E. VIERING & OTHERS, Boston, 


, Officers of the company are: 


PAPER CORPORA- 


DODGE 
Pa. 
Victoria | 


particularly | 


both of New. 
The securities are to be offered’ WASHINGTON-CAREY TRUST, Tulsa, Okla. 


St. Albans, Long Island, | 


i 


| 


treasurer and first vice president, and Arden 
H. Rathkopf, Lynbrook, N. Y., secretary. 


STATES POWER & LIGHT COR- 
PORATION, Chicago. A Delaware corpora- 
tion, a combination public utility holding 
and operating company furnishing electric 
light, power, gas and other services in Iowa, 
Kentucky, Minnesota and Texas. Through 
subsidiaries it furnishes such services in 
Oklahoma, Missouri, North Dakota and in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in Canada. 
The company expects to issue $6,000,000 of 5 
per cent umsecured debentures, the pro- 
ceeds to be issued in exchange for the sur- 
render for cancellation by Utilities Power 
Light Corporation of a demand note owned 
and neld by it and made by the issuer, 
dated Jan. 29, 1932, on which there is a bal- 
ance owing of $5.957,120.68. The cash bal- 
ance of the proceeds, $42,879.32, will be used 
for working capital and other corporate | 
u 


rposes. 

contemplated that $1,400,000 in principal 
amount of the debentures will subsequently | 
be offered by Utilities Power & Light Cor- | 
poration through Central States Utilities 
Corporation (which in turn controls Central 
States Power & Light Corporation) to the) 
holders of Ten-Year 6 Per Cent Secured Gold 
Bonds of Central States Utilities Corpora- | 
tion in exchange for these gold bonds on. 
the basis of 40 per cent in principal amount 
of debentures for 100 per cent in principal | 
amount of the secured gold bonds. Among 
officers of Central States Power & Light Cor- 
poration are: H. T. Pritchard, president, D. 
H. Bender, vice president and treasurer, and 
W. A. Horner, secretary, all of Chicago. 


INVESTORS VOTING 

UST, Boston. The issue includes voting 
trust certificates filed for registration by In- 
corporate Investors, Voting Trust, Boston, 
representing 2,500,000 shares of capital stock 
of an aggregate market value of $48,100,000. 
Among voting trustees are: William Tudor 
Gardiner, Gardiner, Maine. chairman of the 
board; William A. Parker, North ton, 
Mass., president; Ivan C. Patterson, Belmont, 
Mass., vice president, George Putnam, Man- 
chester, Mass., former president; and B. Lor- 
ing Young, Weston, Mass., a director. The 
voting trustees hold a certain amount of 
voting trust certificates but these represent 
less than twenty-five per cent of the out- 
standing stock 
Massachusetts corporation, an investment 
company holding a diversified list of com- 
mon stock. 
shares of capital stock which will not be of- 
fered directly to the public but will be trans- 
ferred to the voting trustees listed in regis- 
tration statement No. 2-795 above. They, in 
turn, will offer to the public voting trust 
certificates for this capital stick. e is- 
—_ - valued at a total market price of $48,- 
1 


trustees under a voting trust agreement 
dated March 21, 1934, issuing voting trust 
certificates for 6,450 shares of common stock 
of Thirty Federal Street Corporation, Boston, 
in the amount of $322,500. It is expected the 
certificates will be offered upon acquisition 
of the stock from the Bondholders’ Protec- 
tive Committee of the First Mortgage, 6 Per 


It proposes an issue of 2,500,000 | 


Cent, Serial Gold Bonds of the Federal Dis- 


trict Trust. to which it is to be issued by the . 


Thirty Federal Street Corporation on convey- | 


ance to it by the committee of the property 
at 30 Federal Street, Boston, when and if 
the commitee purchases this properiy at a 
foreclosure sale to be held on a date not yet 
fixed. Trustees under the voting trust agree- 
ment are Winfield P. E. Viering of Hartford, 
Conn., who is also president, treasurer and a 
director; and C. O. Neumeister, Auburn, N. 
Y.. and William H. Phelps, Winsted, Conn. 
directors. 

HIRTY FEDERAL STREET CORPORATION, 
Boston. A Massachusetts corporation, own- 
ing and operating real estate at 30 Federal 
Street, Boston, and proposing to issue 6,450 
shares of common stock pursuant to a plan 
or readjustment or reorganization, the tssue 
amounting to $322,500. The plan contem- 
plates the possibility that the bondholders’ 
protective committee will bid in the prop- 
erty at 30 Federal Street, Boston, covered Sy 
a@ mortgage securing the First Mortgage, Six 
Per Cent, Serial Gold Bonds of the Fed- 
eral District Trust at a foreclosure sale 
which has been ordered by court. The com- 


mittee will then transfer the property to the 


Thirty Federal Street Corporation, which 
will issue all of its capital stock to or upon 
order of the committee in exchange therefor. 
The capital stock will be placed in the vot- 


having deposited their bonds with the com- 
mittee in the ratio of one share for each 
$100 principal of participating bonds held. 

Winfield P. E. 
Viering, Hartford, Conn., president, treasurer 
and director; Albert T. Dewey, Hartford. 
Conn., vice president and director, and the 
following directors: G. Arthur Heermans, 
Corning, N. Y.; C. A. Neumeister, Auburn, N. 
Y.; William H. Phelps, Winsted, Conn., and 
Carios 8. Holcomb, Hartford, Conn.. The de- 
tails of the statement filed for registration 
by the bondholders’ protective committee 
may be seen in File No. 666, Release No. 119. 


BRUCE CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY, 


Denver. A Colorado corporation proposing to 
own. explore and develop mines and mining 
rights; to treat and prepare ore and mineral 
substances for market*and to deal in plants 
and mining machinery. The company pro- 
poses offering 500.000 shares of common cap- 
ital stock at an aggregate price not to ex- 
ceed $165,000. the proceeds to be used for 
general corporate purposes. The underwriter, 
A. Downs, Denver, doing business under the 
name of Downs & Company, will pay out of 
the gross sales price all incidental expenses 
and is to pay the issuer $108,750. Among 
officers of the company are: William A. 
Lamb, Denver, president: George W. Dan- 
dall, secretary, and A. Downs. Denver, treas- 
urer. 


April 


PEERLESS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


BONDHOLDERS' PROTECTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, Chicago, calling for deposits of $1,404,- 
500 first mortgage convertible serial gold 
bonds of Peerless Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Detroit. Besides the above men- 
tioned issue, the company's outstanding 
funded debt consists also of New Egyptian 
Portland Cement Company bonds issued 
May 10, 1927, for $284,000 and treasury bonds 
of $55,500. Proceedings are to be instituted 
for foreclosure of the mortgage securing the 
convertible gold bonds. Members of the 
committee are: Charles V. Clark, Chicago; 


Outgo Is 40 Millions Larger 


the seven-day period ended April 4. 


into the herald of the long-awaited Sum- 
mer spending drive by the Government. 
The Government spent $40000,000 more 
last week than in the preceding week, and 
most of the increase was attributable to 
the emergency spending agencies. 


000,000 was disbursed by the emergency 
units set up especially to combat the de- 
| pression. 
& ‘tablishments cost only $21,000,000 during 
the week. 
ment was spending almost eight times 
‘more on its efforts to break the depres- | 
‘sion than on its routine activities. 


For Week; Summer Finance 


Drive Under Way 


last week, jumping to $174,000,000 for 


This increase for the week may develop 


Of the total $174,000,000 spent, $153,- 


The regular Government es- 


In other words, the pen 


Among the emergency agencies, 


retary Hull. Mr. 


His duties will 


'Former Treasury Official 
Placed in State Department 


Thomas Hewes, of Baltimore, was ap- 
pointed April 2 by the Secretary of State 
to be nis special assistant. 
be prescribed from time to time by Sec- 
Hewes was Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of fis- 
cal offices from June to December, 1933. 


| - 


the biggest spender. It paid out $36,- 
000,000 on its project pay rolls and ma- 


terials. 


The Federal Relief Administration was 
It paid out $28,- 
000,000 during the week. Third was the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, dis- 


second largest spend 


bursing $26,000,000. 


All three of these emergency units, the 
Civil Works Administration, the Relief 
Administration and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, cost more money 
alone than all the routine Government 


activities combined, 


On the revenue side of the ledger, last 


er. 


week, the Government had 


$39,000,000; 
more than enough to defray its ordinary 
expenditures but far too little to meet its 
whole costs. Receipts, like expenditures, 
/were higher than usual last week. The 
the | increase in revenues was due to the last 
,Civil Works Administration last week was'of the March incdme-tax collections. 


WESTGATE-CAREY TRUST, Tulsa, Okla. 


PARKER-WOLVERINE COMPANY, Detroit. 


exceed $379,500, the proceeds to be used for 
company purposes. The issue will be sold 
through underwriters to be later appointed 
who will purchase units at $90 each, selling 
them to the public at $115 each. Among the 


officers are: W. E. Brown, president, and 
H. I. Shanks, secretary-treasurer, both of | 
Tulsa, Okla. 


An 
Oklahoma express trust organized March 21, 
1934, to own hold and collect income from 
part of the Westgate-Carey oil and gas 
leases in the Oklahoma City field. The com- 
pany proposes issuing 3,300 units of bene- 
ficial interest at an aggregate price not to 
exceed $379,500, the proceeds to be used for 
company purposes. Underwriters when ap- 
pointed, will be permitted to purchase units 
at $90 each, selling them to the public at 
$115 each. Among officers are: W. E 
Brown, president, and H. I. Shanks, 
tary-treasurer, both of Tulsa, Okla. 


Besides the present issue and that of Wash- 


ington-Carey Trust. detailed above, other is- 
sues for parts ‘of the Westgate-Carey leases 
have been filed for registration, as follows. 
Carey Trust; Second Carey Trust; and Carey 
Trust of New York. 


GREENBACK CONSOLIDATED, Portland, Oreg. 


An Oregon corporation organized Nov. 7, 
1930, and engaged in developing gold min- 
ing properties in Oregon. The company ex- 
pects to issue 300,000 shares of common 
capital stock atan aggregate price not to ex- 
ceed $300,000, the proceeds to be used for 
developing the properties. The 300,000 — 


shares of Bullion Mountain, Inc., 
shares to be issued to Bullion Mountain, 
Inc. non-resident creditors in cancellation 
of obligations owed by Bullion Mountain. 
Among officers of Greenback Consolidated 
are: J. A. Strowbrige, president; A. C. Ar- 
thur, secretary; R. B. Brandon, treasurer and 
general manager, all of Portland, Oreg. 
A 
Michigan corporation organized February 21, 
1934, to operate a metal treating and metal 
finishing business, including the enameling 
and rust-proofing of metal surfaces. The 
company proposes to issue $100,000 common 
stock to provide working capital for corpora- 
tion purposes. Charles H. Awkerman is presi- 
M. Cornelius, treasurer, both 


Jand Park, Mich. 


| JOHNSTON PLAN .COLLATERAL TRUST, 
A 


Wilmington, Del. fixed 
management trust offering certificates is- 
sued in $50, $100, $500 and $1,000 denomina- 
tions, totaling in aggregate price of issue. 
$250,000. The trust agreement effected 
March 7, 1934, provides that these certifi- 
cates participate pro rata tn all earnings of 
the entire active portfolio of securities 
bought and held exclusively for the com- 
pany's certificate holders. In begin- 
ning, these securities will consist of invest- 
ment trust shares ught outright from 
funds received from certificate buyers, in 
the shares of “deposited Insurance Shares” 
issued by “Bank and Insurance Shares, Inc.,”’ 
Philadelphia. The trustee will later dispose 
of these shares and replace them with 


and restricted 


shares in all the companies listed in | 
Plan 


portfolio. Officers of the Johnston 
Collateral Trust are: C. O. Johnston, presi- 


dent, C. P. Johnston, treasurer, and Clinton | 


Johnston, secretary, all of Wilmington, Del. 


April 6 
~DUQUESNE BREWING COMPANY OF PITTS- 
ing trust and the voting trust certificates | 
issued to the participating bondholders, they | 


BURGH. A Pennsylvania corporation organ- 


secre- 


and malt beverages. 


ceed $125,000, the 
working capital. 


Clara County, Calif. 
to issue $187 


ized April 4, 1899, to manufacture beers, ales, 


The company expects 


burgh. Among Officers are: 
Sewickley, Pa., president; L. F. Koenig, Pitts- 
burgh, vice-president and treasurer; and L. 
A. Greenewald, Pittsburgh, secretary. 


SAN JOSE WATER WORKS San Jose, Calif. 
A California corporation supplying water to 
domestic, commercial, and industrial con- 
sumers in San Jose, Willow Glen, Los Gatos, 
Saratoga, and adjacent territory in Santa 


proceeds to be 
The securities sought to be 
registered are covered by an option granted 
to Moore, Leonard & Lynch, tay Pitts- 


to issue 25,000 shares of $5.00 par value com- 
mon stock at an aggregate price not to ex- 


used for 


John A. Fri 


The company expects 


187,000 in first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, the proceeds to be used for general 
corporate purposes, particularly for building 


Trade Commission Defines ‘Public Offering’—Account- 
ants Are Relieved of Liability for Facts | 


The Securities Act of 1933 is designed to 
see that the public gets many and en- 
lightening facts as to what it is all about 
when a new issue of securities is floated. 
But not all issues are for public distribu- 
tion. Sometimes they are acquired by a 
small group. 

In such cases, the issues need not be reg- 
istered since they are not “public offer- 
ings”, according to a ruling April 5 by 
Baldwin B. Bayne, chief of the Securities 
Division of the Federfl] Trade Commission. 
Mr. Bayne’s interpretation follows: 


tial group—a number not exceeding 
about 20 or 30—is not a public offering, 
provided there is no intention to further 
distribute them.” 

Mr. Bayne explained that the Com- 
mission has followed this policy for some 


Exempting Security Issues 
Sold to Small Groups 


we have, after reasonable investigation, 
reasonable grounds to believe, and do 
believe, at the date of this certificate, 
that the statements contained in the 
attached balance sheets and in the at- 
tached profit and loss statements truly 
and fairly reflect the application of ac- 
cepted accounting practices to the facis 


disclosed by our investigation, and that 
there is no omission to state a material 
fact required to be stated therein or 
necessary to make the _ statements 
therein not misleading.” 


“An offering not made to a substan- 


time. 


If such securities later are re-sold, he | 
penal provisions of the Securities Act 
would apply. The act provides a $5,000 
maximum fine and also a jail term up to 
five years for convicted offenders. 


Accounts are obligated to furnish full 


and complete reports when they provide 
figures which go into security issue regis- 
trations for the Trade Commission. On 
NApril 7 the Commission amended its rules 
affecting accountants, by changing Arti- 
cle 15 to relieve accountants of liability 
for the facts themselves. 
tule - follows: 


The amended 
“Any certificate by an independent 


certified, or public, accountant with re- 
spect to a registration statement or any 
papers or documents used in connec- 
tion therewith shall be dated and shall 
conclude with a statement substantially 
to the following effect: 

“Subject to the foregoing comments, 


A promise— .- 
not a speculation 


Lsvestment 
soundness made it possible 
for this company to keep its 
promises to every policy- 
holder during a trying 
period. | 

Why not call on that se- 
curity, which has met the 
severest of tests, when mak- 
ing your financial plans? 


Associated Gas 
and Electric 
‘Company 


Life insurance is a prom- 
ise—not a speculation. 


61 Broadway, New York City 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, 


U.S.N. 34 


dent, W. of 
Detroit, and W. M. Hawkins, secretary, High- | 


a new office building, and other improve- 
ments. Among Officers are: H. S. Kittredge 
and E. W. Green, president and secretary 
Tespectively, both of San Jose, Calif., and 
R. Van Horn, Philadelphia, treasurer. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Bur- 


bank, Calif. A California corporation manu- 
facturing, selling, and repairing aircraft, 
proposing to issue 86,500 shares common cap- 
ital stock in an amount not to exceed $250,- 
The proceeds are to be used for build- 

ing extensions, machinery, and equipment, 
and working capital. The underwriters, G. 
Brashers & Company, Los Angeles, are to 
underwrite a minimum of 56,000 shares ani 
& maximum of 81,000 shares at $2.00 a share 
net with no commissions or discounts. 
Robert E. Gross, trustee, of Beverly Hills, 
Calif., while not considered an underwriter, 
guarantee part of the undertaking of the 
underwriter, and is ‘trustee on a 15,000 share 
ranty, receiving no discount or commis- 
sion. Among the officers are: Lloyd Stear- 
man, Hollywood, Calif., president; Cyril 
Chappellet, West Los Angeles, secretary; and 
Robert E. Gross, trustee, of Beverly Hills, 


BELL BOY GOLD MINING COMPANY, Wal- 


lace, Idaho. An Idaho corporation engaged 
in mining the Bell Boy group and Towsley 
group of mines near Marysville, Mont. The 
company does not expect to issue its stock 
to the public, but individual owners will do 
so. The common stock sought to be regis- 
tered will not exceed in aggregate proceeds 
the amount of $250,000. The company was 
organized in 1931. Among officers are: M. 

Savage, Helena, Mont., president; W. H. 
Abel, Montesano, Wash., secretary; and 


» Marie Savage, Kellogg, Idaho, treasurer. 
GOLD SEAL ELECTRICAL COMPANY, East 


Newark, N. J. A Delaware corporation man- 
ufacturing and distributing radio vacuum 


tubes and proposing to issue 47,032 shares | 


common stock at an aggregate price not to 
exceed $52,911, the proceeds to be used for 
working capital for purchasing raw ma- 
terials, end for the employment of labor. 

e stock w offered to the public at 
from $1.00 to $1.1215 a share, a 121, cents 
commission to be paid the underwriters on 
all shares not taken up by stockholders. 
The underwriters are William E. Duff, 299 
Park Avenue, and Fred R. Angevine, 25 
Broad Street, both of New York City, and 
George D. Duff. 55 Lincoln Avenue, Newark, 

. J. Among the officers are: William E. 
Duff, New York, president, F. R. Angevine, 
New York City, secretary, and George Boehm, 
Irvington, N. J., treasurer. 


FRANKLIN MUTUAL FUND, Boston 


., A Mas- 
sachusetts investment corporation of the 


NOTEHOLDERS’ 
Richmond, Va., calling for deposit of notes 
secured by deed of trust on property situ- 


management type which invests and re-in- 
vests in selected diversified securities, par- 
ticularly common stocks. The company ex- 
pects to issue 20,000 shares common stock 
of which 7,087 shares are now outstanding 
with the public at $29.50 a share, not to ex- 
ceed a total aggregate amount of $380,933.50. 
The proceeds are to be invested and re-in- 
vested in diversified securities selected by 
the company. D. H. Whittemore & Com- 
pany, Boston, the underwriters, will receive a 
cash commission on shares sold at the rate 
of 8 per cent of the retail offering price. 
Among the officers of the investment com- 
pany are: Henry E. Kingman, Newton, 
Mass., president, and Henry S. Thompson, 
Concord, Mass., treasurer. 


BOUNDARY COUNTY DRAINAGE DISTRICTS 


PROTECTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, Boise, Idaho, calling for deposit of 
$800,000 Drainage District Bonds of several 
districts engaged in draining lands. The 
districts are applying for loans through the 
Federal Government. Bonds are being gath- 
ered so as to be available in case such loans 
are obtained. No plan of readjustment or 
reorganization has been submitted by the 
committee, which intends to solicit the de- 
posit of securities from each person owning 

bond of the original issue. Members of 
the committee are Charles P. Mace, Ed. 
Strauss, E. W. Porter, C. W. Joslyn, and A. 
G. Campbell, all of Baise, Idaho. 


MAURICE C. PERKINS, and others, Sag- 


inaw, Mich. A committee calling for de- 
posit of First Mortgage 612 Percent Serial 
Gold Bonds issued under trust deed dated 
Feb. 1, 1928, in the amount of $160,000 out- 


standing of an original $215,000. The secur- 
ities called for deposit were issued by Leo 


C. Gould. Company,. Inc., Woodstock, I1., 


engaged in growing flowers and plants under 
The stockholders of 
the company are: Frank M. Johnson, Chi- 
C. Gould, formerly of Woodstock, 


glass and otherwise. 


cago; Leo 

Ill., present 
Chicago; 
Evanston, Ill, 


address unknown; A. L. Randall 


and C. W. Christopher, Petosky, Mich. 
PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 


ated at Fourth and Grace Streets, Rich- 
mond, Va:, the notes amounting to $175,000. 
The notes represent part of the outstand- 
ing funded debt of Hillcrest, Inc., Rich- 
mond real estate dealers. Members of the 
protective committee are A. Percy Diggs. P. 
QO. Miller, Riley G. Taylor, and Charles Tal- 
bott Young, all of Richmond. 


Robert D. Baker. Royal Oak. Mich.: Richard , 
F. Grant, New York City; Danie] W. Mead, ' 


Madison, Wis.; 
Saginaw. Mich. 


and Maurice C. 


California corporation operating a chain of 
drug stores in Southern California. The 
first store Was opened September 7, 1933. 
The company expects to issue $150,000 pre- 
ferred shares and $6,000 common, proceeds 
to be used for opening. equipping and oper- 
ating the drug stores. Among the officers are: 
A. J. Neve, president: Louis M. Lissner, vice 
president and secretary; and Eugene M. 
erger, treasurer. all of Los Angeles. 


AUSTIN SILVER MINING COMPANY, Austin, 
in a reorganization plan for the old Price) 


Nev. A Nevada corporation proposing to 
mine gold, silver and other ores and to is- 
sue 39,500 shares at an azgregate price not 
to exceed $588,750. the proceeds to be used 
for working capital and equipment. The 
underwriter. Klopstock & Company, Inc., 120 
Broadway, New York, is to oer shares to 
the public at not less than $1.25 nor more 
than $1.50 a share and is to receive as a 
commission the amount paid for such shares 
by the public in excess of $1 each. 
the officers are: R. M. Atwater, Jr., New 
York, president: William A. Marshall. Bed- 
ford, Mass., treasurer; and Thomas J. Fitz- 
gerald, New York. secretary. 

CORK COMPANY, INC., Lancaster, 
A Pennsylvania corporation manufac- 
turing and selling cork and other closures 
including cork specialties, cork marine 
goods, cork waste and by-products. Organ- 
ized January 1. 1927, the company now pro- 
poses to issue $75.000 common stock, the pro- 
ceeds to provide add tional working capital. 
Stock will be sold to the underwriter, Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Company, Inc., 52 Broadway, 
New York City, at $5 a share. The under- 
writer will sell them to the public at mar- 
ket price. Among Officers are: Arthur B. 
Dodge, Lancaster, Pa., president and treas- 
urer; and James Lee Kauffman, New York 
City, vice president and secretary. 

Besides the present issue the company has 
previously registered 25.000 shares of com- 
mon stock at an aggregate offering amount 
of $125,000 


An Oklahoma express trust organized March 
21, 1934, to own, hold and collect income 
from part of the Wesigate-Carey oil and 
gas leases in the Oklahoma City field. Com- 
pany proposes issuing 3300 units of bene- 
ficial interest at an aggregate price not to 


Perkins. | 


BEST DRUG STORES, INC., wos Angeles. 


Among | 


THE CHASE | 
NATIONAL BANK 
of the Gity of New York 


STATEMENT of CONDITION MARCH 3}, 1934 


Dve From 


REA MATAR 


OrHER ASSEIS «2 e 


CapiraL—PrererRre 
Capirat—Coumon 

SURPLUS 
Unpivipep Prorits 
RESERVE FOR TAXES 


CIRCULATING NOTES 


LIABILITIES. 


REDEMPTION Funno—UNITED SrA 


RESOURCES 


U.S. GovernMeNT SECURITIES 
Nores oF Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES. 
OTHER SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 
Reserve Stock . .. 
Bonps AND SECURITIES. . 
Loans, Discounts anp BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 


TES IRE 
Customers’ AcCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . e 


, INTEREST, ETC. . 


Divipenp Payasie Aprait 1, 1934 . 


CERTIFIED AND Casnier’s CHECKS . 


ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . 
ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES .. 
LiaBILITy AS ENDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForEIGN BILLS. 


This statement does not include the statements of any of 
the organizations affiliated with The Chase National Bank. 


$ 393,071,746.42 
319,599 610.44 
46,222,000.00 
74,628,123.63 
39,344,013.71 
36,839,521.53 

8 160,000.00 
78,801 809.12 
713,247,133.34 
42,593,691 .13 

1 ,250,000.00 
§0,514,216.71 
16.247,180.77 
$1,820.55 4,046.80 


$ 5§0,000,000.00 
100,270,060.00 
50,060,000.00 

11 374,762.91 
17,132,019.83 

1 439,866.59 
2,590,C00.00 
1,475 ,813,570.83 
21 673,173.96 
25,0C0,000.00 
$4,116,108.31 
1,944,920.44 

1 ,§32,906.05 
7,651,717.68 
$1,820,539,046.80 


and William A. Jacob, now of 
Members of the protective 
co ttee are: Maurice C. Perkins, Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; Charlies H. Van Kirk, Chicago; 


FINANCE 
The Company met its maturing obliga- 
tions, including $4,800,000 Equipment 
Trust Certificates. During the year an 
additional amount of $1,400,000 was bor- 
rowed from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to build cars, and this, to 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1933 


ce 87TH ANNUAL REPORT of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
covering operations for 1933, will be presented to the stockholders at 
the annual meeting on April roth, 1934. The report shows that although 
total operating revenues declined over $6,600,000, or 2.0%, as compared 
with 1932, the Company earned a net income of $19,281,169 as compared 
with $13,573,536 in 1932. Net income for 1933 was equivalent to 2.93% 
upon the outstanding capital stock at the close of the year as compared with 
2.06% earned in 1932 upon the amount outstanding at the close of that year. 
Net income per share (par $50.) was $1.46 as compared with $1.03 in 1932. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparison with 1933 
1933 Increase or Decrease 
Torat Revenues were... $324,715,814 DS 6,677,646 
Toran OreraTinG Expenses 226,768,347 15,343,256 
Net Revenur of... $97,947,407 I $ 8,565,612 
Taxes amounted to..... . 24,459,600  D 3,771,830 
Equipment, Jomt Facurry Rents, etc., amoun D 507,398 
Leavinc Ner Ranway Operatinc Income of......... $ 61,976,895 I $x ,820 
Income From INVESTMENTS AND Sources — 
Marine Gaoss Income of... $103,596,458 I$ 7,865,028 
Renta Pam Leasep Loves, Interest on Funvep 
AND Orner CuHarces amounted to..... ........... 84,315,289 2,197,309 
Leavina Net Income (Equal to 2.93% of Capital Stock) $ 19,281,159 $5,707,633 


A dividend of 1%, amounting to $6,583,848, was paid to stockholders on 
March 15, 1934, and charged against net income for 1933. 


most effectively met by a still further re- 
duction in operating expenses. The ratio of 
Operating expenses to operating revenues 
was 69.67%—the lowest of any year since 
1906. Total operating revenues in 1933 
decreased $3.2°% as compared with 1929. 
Operating expenses were reduced 54.7% 


gether with the $27,500,000 borrowed dur- 
ing 1932, was 

To enable the Company to complete its 
electrification program, financial arrange- 
ments were made with the United States 
Government, through the Public Works 
Ad-ninistration, for a loan of $45,000,000 
for the electrification work; $15,000,000 
for electric locomotives, $17,000,000 for 
the purchase of 5,500 all-steel box cars, 
and 1,500 superstructure flat cars, and 
$3,450,000 for 100,000 tons of steel! rails. 

For the electrification work the Company 
will issue 30 Year Secured 4°% Serial Bonds 
and for the steel rails 10 Year Secured 4/5 
Serial Notes, secured by collateral from the 
Company's treasury. These securities will 
be sold to the Govern ment. The equipment 
will be purchased through the issue of 
Equipment Trust 4% Certificates maturing 
in 15 years, for freight equipment, and 20 
years for electric locomotives, these securi- 
ties to be amortized over the respective 
periods. No interest will be charged for 
the first year. 

The net increase in the investment in 
road and equipment for the entire System 
was $2,060,319. 

IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Electrification having been completed 
bet New York and Wilminyton and 
Paoli, it is now desired to complete the 
prozran and thoroughly equip the line for 
operation of both passenger and freight 
service betweén New York and Washing- 
ton. To do this, it is necessary to electrify 
the line between Wilmington and Potomac 
Yard, south of Washington, complete sta- 
tion at Newark, make further progress on 
station at Philadelphia, install proper sub- 
stations and other electrical equipment 
to take care of the freight business and to 
purchase freight and passenger locomotives, 
so that the maximum benefits from the 
large expenditures, already: made for these 
purposes, may be realized. This is the 
work to be financed, as stated above. 

The Management is gratified to be able 
to sive this evidence of its support of the 
Pr sident’s National Recovery program, 
and to provide, through Government co- 
operation and through expenditures from 
its own funds, a powerful stimulus to the 
revival of business and employment. 

Duriig 1933 progress continued on 
the improvement program in Philadelphia, 
Newark and Baltimore. 

Important additions and betterments 
were also completed in Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Pittsburgh, New York, and 
at other points. | 

OPERATING RATIO 


The continued decline in revenue was, 
as indicated by the increase in Net Income, 


as compared with 1929. 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


During the year, 10 electric ger 
locomotives and 1 electric freight loco- 
motive were placed in service. 4r steam 
passenger cars were converted for electric 
service. 425 freight train cars and 4 units 
of work equipment were purchased. 128% 
all-steel box cars and 20 locomotive tenders 
were built at the Company's shops and 


placed in service. 
BETTER PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE 


The Company's high-speed passen 
service continues to improve. Schedules 
between New York and Philadelphia were 
quickened to one hour and fifty minutes. 
The Broadway Limited's time between 
New York and Chicago was quickened to 
17°4 hours. Through service to New 
England was also improved, and two ad- 
ditional fast trains were put in service be- 
tween New York and Washington. 

Air-conditioned coaches, dining cars and 
parlor cars were put in service during last 
summer on all hourly trains between tk 
York and Philadelphia and on through 
trains between New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington. Their use will be ex- 
tended in 1934 to include all through trains 
between principal cities of the East and 
the West. The Pennsylvania Railroad will 
have 790 air-conditioned cars in service in 
the summer of 1934, and the largest fleet of 
air-conditioned trains of any railroad. 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY SERVICE 


On December 1, 1933, the Company 
inaugurated acollection and delivery service 
for \css than carload freight. Freight is 
none up at the store or warehouse and de- 
ivered direct to the consignee at any point 
on the system lines. This service shows 
marked promise and the Company solicits 
the help of stockholders in further extend- 
ing it to the shipping public. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


The capital stock of the Company at 
the close of the year was owned by 238,876 
holders, a slight decrease as compared with 
December 31, 1932, and the average num- 
ber of shares held by each stockholder was 
55.1. The large investment represented by 
the stock and other outstanding securities, 
owned by the citizens and their institu- 
tions all over the country, constitutes the 
best kind of public ownership and that 
fact, as well as the necessity for the econom- 
ical and efficient operation of the railroad, 
which the investment represents, continues 
to be 2 constant reminder of the duty and 


Achievement of the results recorded above, notwithstanding the continu- 
ation of adverse business conditions, reflects outstanding credit upon the 
officers and employes. The stockholders and bondholders are again ree 
minded that by continuing their cooperation of the past they will be of 
great assistance In promoting a return of prosperity which will be of ime 
measurable benefit to themselves, the Company and the Nation. 


W. W. ATTERBURY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 3rd, 1934 Presi 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders may obtain copies of the Annual napont 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Bui ing, Priledelphia, Pa. 
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SUBSCRIPILION RATES 


One vear, $5; two vears, $8. Postage to Canada. S81 
extra, Postage to foreign countries, $? extra. Ade 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W.., 
Washington. D.C 


She Maite Kenton Neo 
The Anited States News 


APRIL 9, 1934 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 
President of the United States 1999-1913 


“The operations of the Government affect the 
interests of every person living within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States.” 


o>"40 UT of the middle west—from Hoosier land— 
a cry for truth. 

é § The man who seeks it is not of Wall Street. 
xPacedss ~=Dr. Wirt was not a broker or a New York 
banker or a high-powered salesman. — 

Dr. Wirt was not one of those oft-condemned classes 
who are supposed to be responsible for the crash of 1929 
and the misery of our fellow-citizens. | 

Dr. Wirt is just a superintendent of schools—one of 
those charged with the duty of telling the youth of Amer- 
ica that this is the land of the free and the home of the 
brave, that the Constitution is a living document of human 
as well as property rights, that the system of government 
established by George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
was a broad charter of principles as fair today as it was 
150 or more years ago, and that the people can add to or 
subtract from it at will by proper methods. 

So Dr. Wirt has a right to speak and to ask questions. 


His position entitles him obviously to the right to petition 


Congress and ask what governmental policies mean. No- 
body can deny him that privilege. 

We can dismiss as lightly as we please the comment 
that somebody told Dr. Wirt that Mr. Roosevelt was just 
the Kerensky of the “revolutionary” movement and that 
a Stalin would succeed him. This is not really the impor- 
tant question—what someone remarked to someone else. 
The query raised by Dr. Wirt is a broader one and Con- 
gress would do well not to brush it aside carelessly. 


Dr. Wirt in common with mil- 


REVOLUTION lions of other citizens has been 
A WORD BROAD watching the passing scene. He 
IN MEANING -_ has had more nerve than the rest. 


by stating openly that he wanted to know whether a revo- 
lution was being planned in America. 

But the word “revolution” is broad in its meaning and 
application. Donald Richberg, general counsel of the Na- 
tionai Recovery Administration, uses it in one sense and 
President Roosevelt in another. Political leaders call the 
election of 1932 a “revolution.”” The President in the fore- 
word to. his new book takes a middle position. If it’s a 
revolution, he says somewhat doubtfully, then it’s a 
“peaceful revolution.” 

Let us examine what Mr. Richberg, as sincere a gentle- 
man as ever accepted government office, said in a speech 
over a national network of radio stations: 

“Sometimes on hearing well-fed, jovial men and well- 
dressed cheerful women chatting in their comfortable 
homes, I wonder how many of the fortunate people of this 
country understand that the long-discussed revolution is 
actually under way in the United States. : 

“There is no need to prophesy. It is here. It is in 
process. In many other countries there have been revolu- 
tions since the World War—each one with surprisingly 


He has risked ridicule and abuse. - 


little bloodshed, but with a tremendous exercise of force 


and oppressive power. 
“In this favored land of ours, we are attempting pos- 
sibly the greatest experiment of history. 

“Revolution by the sword and bayonet is nothing new. 
Revolution by the pen and voice is different. The violent 
overthrow of Parliaments and rulers is nothing new, but 
the peaceful transition of all departments of government 
from one fundamental concept of a political economic 
system to another is different. 


FUNDAMENTAL cevlution notin 
CONCEPTS found a change in method that 
CHANGING 


our purposes may seem changed. 
| That is not so. The ideals that 
are written into the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States still guide this govern- 
ment. 

“Tt is the freedom of the individual, his right to pursue 
happiness, the security of his home, of his life and of his 
thought, that our government has been established to 
maintain—and will maintain.” 

Now that is probably as fair a statement of what the 
left-wing or so-called intellectual group would say they 
meant by “revolution.” Certainly it is a definition that 
argues for profound change and seeks to justify itself as 
coming within the spirit, if not the letter, of the Con- 
stitution. 

But as has too often been proved there/is a sharp dis- 
tinction between the statement of a principle and the de- 
tailed application of it. Mr. Richberg’s whole speech migh' 
be reduced to a single sentence declaring that he favored 
the “principle” of constitutional government. The every 
day experience of the people, however, with their gov- 
ernment will show whether the rights granted under the 
Constitution are actually being transgressed. 

Mr. Richberg is not the only Administration official 
who has discussed “revolution” frankly. In these pages 
it will be recalled that considerable space_was devoted 


et 


_ OF NEW DEAL 


Operations of the ‘Brain Trust’---It Is a Species of Invisible Government That Should Be 
Brought Into the Open---Alll Influences That Motivate Legislation Should be Revealed. 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


a few weeks ago to a summary of the pamphlet by Secre- 
tary Wallace of the Department of Agriculture in which 
he outlined the revolutionary changes that he foresaw. 

“Force” said Dr. Tugwell, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture and one of the leaders of the brain trust, “never 
settles anything” so he prefers “a process of gradual sub- 
stitution.” 

But we need not deal with these abstract principles to 
find that Mr. Richberg is right when he says a revolution 
of some kind is in progress in America. Small wonder 
that Dr. Wirt is bewildered. | 


For many years we have been 
condemning “invisible govern- 
ment.” We assume that hidden 
LEGISLATION? influences are corrupt. But often 

| they are by no means corrupt 
because they hide from public view. In the present in- 
stance, the brain trust works invisibly because that is tact- 
ful technique as long as we have a national legislature. 

But it would be interesting to know the authorship of 
the New Deal legislation, just who sponsored some of the 
provisions in existing law and what were the reasons back 


WHO IS BACK 


_ of such sections of law as are today causing confusion and 


litigation. 

There will be no difficulty about securing an admission 
that certain phrases were inserted in the preambles of 
existing law as a subterfuge, namely to give lower courts 
a chance to uphold the alleged constitutionality of meas- 
ures which were sought as a means of regimenting the 
American people under a system that is entirely alien to 
American tradition. 

There will be no difficulty too about discovering that 
the now famous consent-in-advance theory was written 
into law and is inserted in the codes and is to be found 
in pending bills. It is as unfair a method of forcing the 
citizen to forfeit his constitutional rights as has ever been 
devised. 

There will be no difficulty in developing that in the 
Securities Act and in the Tugwell food and drug bill and 
in the Wagner labor bill there have been provisions which 
would make the “findings of fact” of a commission or gov- 
ernment agency final and not subject to review by the 
courts. 

There will be no difficulty in establishing that in the 
proposed air mail legislation, a penalty was inserted 
against any company which sought to exercise its consti- 
tutional right to seek redress in the Court of Claims. 

There will be no difficulty in 


NO AUTHORITY discovering that the “Blue Eagle” 


FOR SOME ACTS was originally set up as a gov- 
OF GOVERNMENT" ment boycott without war- 


rant of law, indeed the words of 


the National Industrial Recovery Act specifically stated 


that there must be no discrimination of any kind. The 
fact that the government encourages the discrimination 
does not make it lawful. : 

And by what authority of law were the President's Re- 
employment Agreements continued? The ordinary con- 
cept of fair play is that it takes two to make a contract 


- and that when it is extended both parties must sign the 


extension. Yet the government has declared all these 
Reemployment Agreements extended by proclaiming that 
anybody who displayed the Blue Eagle after January 1, 
1934 agreed in fact to an extension of his contract. 

Why these plain efforts to circumscribe the constitu- 
tional rights of the individual? 

These are questions Dr. Wirt probably wants to know 
but there are millions of citizens who have an even deeper 
yearning for information than that which has been given 
them. | 

What conferences are held by members of the “brain 
trust’’ with the members of Congress? By whose authority 
are they sent to Capitol Hill to lobby for legislation? And 
what interests do they consult when they draft legisla- 
tion? We cannot for either the good of the left wing or 
the right wing point of view afford to have secrecy in 
government. 


MORE LIGHT 


Members of Congress, driven 
by the party whip, have been in- 
clined to accept “administration 


NEEDED ON 
proposals” as being the work of 
ACTIVITIES the President or at least as hav- 


ing his sanction and approval. But he cannot possibly 
know the hidden meanings that lurk in the clever and 
adroit phrases written into legislation by a group of brain 
trusters who have in the back of their minds a complete 
alteration of our system of government. | 

For years ‘awyers of big business have very cleverly 
used loopholes in the law and vague phrases to save their 
clients from going to jail. There can be little question 
about that. But does that justify the legal brain trusters 
in resorting to the same tactics of intellectual dishonesty? 
Do two wrongs make a right? And is this the fair way 


to deal with the rights of millions of people? Would it 


not be desirable to debate these questions so that if the 
people wish to surrender their rights they may do so with 
their eyes open and with full knowledge of the facts? 
Did the American people in the 1932 election vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt or for a tricky group of lawyer brain 
trusters? Did the American people have the slightest 
inkling that the Cabinet would be relegated to a second- 
ary position and that behind the scenes a group of new- 
fangled thinkers with economic doctrines and experi- 
ments suited to other lands and other environs would 
reign supreme in the making of a legislative program? 


Unquestionably the people 


A NEW ORDER electe r ooseve ecause 
TRUE PURPOSE = had faith in his epee 
OF BRAIN TRUST ess: his liberalism, his honesty, 


his broad humanitarianism, his 
simplicity and above all his promise of a New Deal as 
compared with their luck under Mr. Hoover. They can 


still retain their faith in Mr. Roosevelt's leadership and: 


in his ultimate capacity to discard the wrong and retain 
the right out of the multiplicity of proposals and schemes 
put before him in the last year or so. But they are begin- 
ning to wonder if he has been imposed upon by men who 
think he is putty in their hands. 

We shall have to consider whether the classification of 
Mr. Roosevelt as Kerensky is not metaphorical after all. 


Do the men who have dominated New Deal legislation — 


think they can mould Mr. Roosevelt to their views and 
gradually lead him on to a more and more extreme change 


in our system of government and in our whole economic. 


set-up? Doubtless they do. That is the true purpose of 
the brain trust. | 

The first principle in the brain trust philosophy is that 
everything that happened prior to March 4, 1933 is wrong 
and can be discarded as the “old teal.” The second is 


. that. collectivism or socialization of our whole system of 


agricultural and industrial production is absolutely essen- 
tial and that if the idea of capital and investment is re- 
tained at all it should be limited, regulated and controlled 


_ by the central government. 


No such power exists in the Constitution but it does 
exist in the people. They retain sovereignty. They still 
have the right of rebellion at the polls or by force of 
arms. Nobody can deprive them of that privilege. We 
have had riots and strikes and farm holidays and violence 
here and there but on the whole the,nation has been peace- 
able in the midst of a great emergency. 


But what will be the temper of 


WILL PEOPLE 


from them? Will they submit to 


READILY YIELD 
he edict of the government a 
THEIR RIGHTS? will tell 


how much they shall plant and what they shall receive for 
their products? The Bankhead bill of compulsory control 
of cotton production is as serious for the farmer as is the 
proposed governmental control of all businesses which list 
their securities for public sale. Will American business 
accept the right of the government to say whether a 
machine shall be replaced when obsolete, whether new 
typewriters can be bought for old, whether new capital 
can be introduced to develop mineral resources? 

It requires no great amount of research to learn that 
in the bills propesed and those now actually on the statute 
books there is a revolutionary change in the rights of 
the individual and that we are preparing to put in the 
hands of a few men—a few political overlords—the full 
power to issue money and to restrict at will the oppor- 
tunity of the individual in ali walks of life. | 

The House committee may ask Dr. Wirt a few ques- 
tions, give him his day in court, and try to forget the 
episode. But it will not be squelched. It will rise again 
to plague everybody who tries now to minimize its im- 
portance or significance. 

The way to meet charges of this kind is by public 
debate and exposure. | 

Nothing is so wholesome as the exposure of such 
controversies and doubts to the fresh air of public opinion. 

Dr. Wirt indeed may naively inquire of Congress: 
“What shall I say to the youth of my city? 


‘Shall I tell them that the government of the people 


and for the people and by the people is just a myth? 

“Shall I teach them that the Constitution is ‘nineteenth 
century liberalism’ and is out of date? 

“Or, shall I teach them that the invisible influences 
which seek to alter our form of government by adroitly 
worded statutes and demagoguery are merely passing 
ohantoms in a world of too many ghosts?” 

And if the asking of these questions results only in 
making Congress itself understand the full implications 
of its acquiescence in this new crop of “noble experi- 


ments” then Dr. Wirt’s plea for light and truth will not 
have been in vain. 
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